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THE SECOND THOUGHTS 

OP 

AN IDLE FELLOW 


ON THE ART OF MAKING UP ONE’S MIND 

“Now, which would you advise, dear? 
You see, with the red I shan’t be able to 
wear my magenta hat.” 

" Well then, why not have the grey ? ” 

“ Yes — ^yes, I think the grey will be more 
usefuV* 

** It’s a good material.” 

* Yes, and it’s a pretty grey. You know 
what 1 mean, dear ; not a common grey. Of 
course grey is always' an uninteresting colour.” 
** It's qidet.” 

- “And then again, what I feel about the 
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red is that it is so warin>looking. makes 
you fed warm even when you’re no^ warm. 
You know what I mean, dear.” 

“Well then, why not have the red? 
suits you — red.” 

“ No ; do you really think so ? ” 

“ Well, when you’ve got a colour, I mean, 
of course.” 

“Yes, that is the drawback to red. No, 
I think, on the whole, the grey is safer'* 

“ Then you will take the grey, madam ? ” 
“Yes, I think I’d better; don’t you, 
dear ? ” 

“ I like it myself very much.” 

“ And it is good wearing stuff. I shall have 

it trimmed with Oh I you haven’t cut 

it off, have you ? ” 

“ I was just about to, madam.” 

“Well, don’t for a moment. Just let me 
have another look at the red. You see, dear, 
it has just occurred to me — lhat chindbilja^ 
would look so well on the red.” 

“ So it would, dear.” 

“ And, you see. I’ve the chinchilla.” 
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** Ttela have the red. Why not 1 ” 

“ Well, there is the hat I'm thinking of.” 

“ You haven’t anything else you could wear 
|With that ? ” 

“Nothing at all, and it would gp; so 
beautifully with the grey. — Yes, I think I’ll 
have the grey. It’s always a safe colour — 
grey." 

“ Fourteen yards I think you said, 
madam % ” 

“ Yes, fourteen yards will be enough ; 

because I shall mix it with One minute. 

You see, dear, if I take the grey I shall have 
nothing to wear with my black jacket.” 

“ Won’t it go with grey ? ” 

“ Not well — ^not so well as with red.” 

“ I should have the red then. You 

evidently fancy it yourself.” , 

“No, personally I prefer the grey. But 

then one must think of everything, and 

Good gracious I that’s surely not the right 
timer’ 

“ No, madam, it’s ten minutes riow. We 
always keep our clocks a little slow,” 
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And we were to hare been at ‘Madaiae 
Jannaway's at a quarter past twelve. How 
long shopping does take I Why, whatever 
time did we start ? ” 

‘^out eleven, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Half-past ten. I remember now; bisause, 
you know, we said we’d start at half-past 
nine. We’ve been two hours already 1 ” 
“And we don’t seem to have done much, 
do we?” 

“Done literally nothing, and I meant to 
have done so much. I mmt go to Madame 
Jannaway’s. Have you got my purse, dear ? 
Oh, it’s all right. I’ve got it.” 

“Well, now you haven’t decided whether 
you’re going to have the grey or the red.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know what I do want 
now. I had made up my mind a minute 
ago, and now it’s all gone again— ^h yes, t 
remember, the red. Yes, I’ll have the red. 
Ko, I don’t mean the red, I mean the grey.” ^ 
“ You were talking about t^ie red last tsan^ 
if you remember, dear.” 

“ Oh, so I was, you’re quite right l^fs 
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tiie Wfnt of fiihoppiiig. Do you know 1 get 
quite confused sometimes.” 

“ Then you will decide on the red, 
madam ?” 

** Yes — ^yes, I shan't do any better, ^1 1, 
dear I* What do you think ? You haven't 
got any other shades of red, have you ? This 
is such an ugly red.” 

The shopman reminds her that she has seen 
all the other reds, and that this is the par< 
ticular shade she selected and admired. 

“ Oh, very well,” she replies, with the air 

one from whom all earthly cares are falling, 
** 1 must take that then, I suppose. 1 can't 
bo worried about it any longer. I’ve wasted 
half the morning already.” 

Outdide she recollects three insuperable 
objections to the red, and fopr unanswerable 
arguments why she should have selected the 
grey. She wonders would they change it, 
if dhe went back and asked to see the shop- 
widleerl Her friend, who wants her binch, 
thinks not. 

^ is what 1 hate about shop^ffiag,” 
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she says. ‘*One never has time top reijiy 
think.** 

She says she shan't go to that shop 
again. 

Wg. laugh at her, but are we so very much 
better ? Come, my superior male friend, have 
you never stood, amid your wardrobe, un- 
decided whether, in her eyes, you would 
appear more imposing, clad in the rough 
tweed suit that so admirably displays your 
broad shoulders ; or in the orthodox black 
frock, that, after all, is perhaps more suitable 
to the 6gure of a man approaching — let 
us say, the nine-and-twenties ? Or, better 
still, why not riding costume ? Did we not 
hear her say how well Jones looked in his 
top-boots and breeches, and, hang it al),” 
we have a better leg than Jones. What a 
pity riding-breeches are made so baggy now^ 
a-days. Why is it that male fashions tmid 
more and more to hide the male lag ? ' 
women have become less and less ashamed 
of theirs, we have become more and more 
reticent of ours. Why are the silken ; heiK», 
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the tigiitrfittiDg pantaloons, the neat knee- 
bieeches of onr forefathers impossible to-day? 
Are we grown more modest— -or has there 
come about a falling ofiP, rendering conceal- 
ment advisable ? 

I can never understand, myself, why women 
love us. It must be our honest worth, our 
sterling merit, that attracts them — certainly 
not our appearance, in a pair of tweed “dittos,” 
black angora coat and vest, stand-up collar, 
and chimney-pot hat I No, it must bo our 
sheer force of character that compels their 
admiration. 

What a good time our ancestors must have 
had was borne in upon me when, on one 
occasion, 1 appeared in character at a fancy 
dress ball What 1 represented I am unable 
to say, and I don’t particularly care. I only 
know it was something military. I also 
rmn^ber that the costume was two sizes 
too small for me in ^the chest, and there- 
idwQts; and three sizes too large for me in 
hat I padded the hat, and dined in tho 
middlo of the day off a chop and half a glass 
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of soda-water. I have gained priass as a 
boy for mathematics, also for scriptore history 
— ^not often, but I have done it. A literuy 
critic, now dead, once praised a book of mine. 
I know there have been occasions when my 
conduct has won the approbation of good men ; 
but never — ^nover in my whole life, have I 
felt more proud, more satisfied with myself 
than on that evening when, the last hook 
fastened, I gazed at my full-length Self in the 
cheval glass. I was a dream. I say it who 
should not ; but I am not the only one who 
said it I was a glittering dream. Tha 
groundwork was red, trimmed with gold braid 
wherever there was room for gold braid ; and 
where there was no more possible room for' 
gold braid there hung gold cords, and tassehn, 
and straps. Gold buttons and buckles fastened 
me, gold embroidered belts and sashes cai^MMid 
me, white horse-hair plumes waved o'«P me. 
I am not sure that everything was in iia 
proper place, but I managed to get evm3r1^img 
on somehow, and I looked weH. It anited 
me. My success was a revelatkm to me el 
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female Jittman nature. Girk who had hitherto 
been cold and distant gathered round me, 
timidly solicitous of notice. Girls on whom 
1 smiled lost their heads and gave themselves 
mis. Girls who were not introduced to me 
sulked and were rude to girls that had been. 
For (me poor child, with whom 1 sat out two 
dances (at least she sat, while I stood grace- 
irdly beside hei^4 had been advised, by the 
c^JpaeS!^^ not to sit), I was sorry. He was 
-' ll WOTthy young fellow, the son of a cotton 
broker, and he would have made her a good 
husband 1 feel sure. But he was foolish to 
C(Hne as a beer-bottle. 

Peihaps, after all, it is as well those' old 
fmhioBs have gone out. A week in that suit 
might have impaired my natural modesty. 

One wonders that fancy dress balk are not 
mcMk popular in this grey age of ours. ' The 
instinct to dress up," to "make 
believe," as with us all. We grow so tired 
of , being always ourselves. A tea-table dis* 
iismmon, at vrhich I once assisted, fell into 
;(^>^Woidd any one of us, when it etam 
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to the point, change with anybody «2se, the 
poor man with the millionaire, the governess 
with the princess— change not only outward 
circumstances and surroundings, but health 
and temperament, heart, brain, and soul ; so 
that not one mental or physical particle of 
one’s original self one would retain, save only 
memory ? The general opinion was that we 
would not, but one lady maintained the 
affirmative. 

“ Oh no, you wouldn’t really, dear,” 
argued a friend ; “ you iliinh you would.” 

“ Yes, I would,” persisted the first lady ; “ I 
am tired of myself. I’d even be you, for a 
change.” 

In my youth, the question chiefly im- 
portant to me was — What sort of man shall 
I decide to be 1 At nineteen one asks oneself 
this question ; at thirty-nine we say, “ I wish 
Fate hadn’t made me this sort of man;^ , 

In those days 1 was a reader of mtt|^ 
, well-meant advice to young men, and 1 
'gathered that, whether 1 should become a Sir 
Lancelot, a Herr TeufelsdrSckh, or an lago ms 
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matter f8r my own individual choice. Whether 
I should go through life gaily or gravely was 
a question the pros and cons of which 1 care- 
fully considered. For patterns I turned to 
boqks. Byron was then still popular, and 
many of us made up our minds to be gloomy, 
saturnine young men, weary with the world, 
and prone to soliloquy. I determined to join 
them. 

For a month I rarely smiled, or, when I did, 
it was with a weary, bitter smile, concealing 
a broken heart — at least that was the in- 
tention. Shallow-minded observers misunder- 
stood. 

“ I know exactly how it feels," they would 
say, looking at me sympathetically, I often 
have it myself. It’s the sudden change in the 
weather, I think ; ’’ and they would press neat 
brmidy upon me, and suggest ginger. 

A^|ii it is distressing to the young man, 
bii^ l>Qtying his secret sorrow under a mound 
of silmice, to be slapped on the back by common- 
people and asked — "Well, how's *^e 
this morning?" and to hear his mood 
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of dignified melancholy refetied those 
who should know better, as '' the sulks, 

There are practical difficulties ako in ihe 
way of him who would play the Byronio 
young gentleman. He must be supematurally 
wicked — or rather must have been; only,.ala8 1 
in the unliterary grammar of life, where the 
future tense stands first, and the post is formed, 
not from the indefinite, but fiom the present 
indicative, “ to have been ” is, “ to be ” j and 
to be wicked on a small income is imposifible. 
The ruin of even the simplest of maidens costs 
money. In the Courts of Love one can not su e 
m formd pauperis; nor would it be the 
Byronio method. 


To drown remembrance in the cup"** 
sounds well, but then the cup,” to be fitting, 
should be of some expensive brand. To 
deep of o]^ Tokay or Asti is poetical i 
one’s purse necessitates that the it 

is to be deep enough to drown, 
should be of thin beer at five*and>nin^; ' 
four and a half gallon cask, or 
similar in price, sin Is robbed of ite!%TOfii;. 
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Fosedtily alao^let me think it — the convic- 
tion may have been within me that Vice, even 
at its daintiest, is but an ugly, sordid thing, 
repulsive in the sunlight; that though — as 
mgs and dirt to art — ^it may afford picturesque 
material to Literature, it is an evil-smelling 
garmmit to the wearer ; one that a good man, 
by reason of poverty of will, may come down 
to, but one to be avoided with all one’s effort, 
discarded with returning mental prosperity. 

Be this as it may, I grew weary of training 
for a saturnine young man ; and, in the midst 
cff my doubt, I chanced upon a book the hero 
of which was a debonnaire young buck, own 
cousin to Tom and Jerry. He attended 
fights, both of cocks and men, flirted with 
accesses, wrenched * off door-knockers, ex- 
tingaished street lamps, played* many a merry 
jest a]|g|many an unappreciative ni^t watch- 
aU the which he was much beloved 
19^ of the book. Why should not 

f flirt with actresses, put out street lamps, 
play pranks on policemen, and be bdioved? 
Londcm lifis^ was change since ^e dl^ nf 
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my hero, but much remained, and ihe heart 
of woman is eternal. If no longer prize* 
fighting was to bo had, at least there were 
boxing competitions, so called, in dingy beude 
parlours out Whitechapel way. Though cock* 
fighting was a lost sport, were there not damp 
cellars near the river where for twopence a 
gentleman might back mongrel terriers to kill 
rats against time, and feel himself indeed a 
spoiisman ? True, the atmosphere of reckless 
gaiety, always surrounding my hero, I missed 
myself from these scenes, finding in its place 
an atmosphere more suggestive of gin, stale 
tobacco, and nervous apprehension of the 
police ; but the essentials must have been the 
same, and the next morning I could exclaim in 
the very words of my* prototype — “Odds 
crickets, but I feel as though the devil himself 
were in my head. Peste take me for ^ 
fool" 

But in this direction likewise my 
. ^of means opposed me. (It affords much feed 
to the philosophic mind, tins influmice 
income upon character.) Even fifth*Kate “ box* 
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ing coaipetitioiw/’ organized by “fnendly 
leads,” and ratting contests in Rotberhitbe 
dams, become expensive, when you happen to 
be the only gentleman present possessed of a 
collar, and are expected to do the honours of 
your class in dog's-nose. True, climbing lamp* 
posts and putting out the gas is fairly cheap, 
providing always you are not caught in the 
act, but as a recreation it lacks variety. Nor 
is the modem London lamp-post adapted to 
sport. Anything more difficult to grip — any- 
thing with less “give” in it — I have rarely 
dasped. The disgraceful amount of dirt 
allowed to accumulate upon it is another 
drawback from the climber’s point of view.. 
By the time you have swarmed up your third 
post a positive distaste for “gaiety” steals 
oy^ you. Your desire is towards arnica and 
n bath. 

jokes at the expense of policemen 
is fan mitirely on your side. Maybe I 
, did, not proce^i with judgment. It occurs 
to me now, looking back, that the neighbour* 
hoods of Oovent Garden and Great Marlborough 
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Street were ill-chosen for sport of thiilNiiatare. 
To bonnet a fat policeman is excellent fooling. 
While he is struggling with his helmet you 
can ask him comic questions, and by the 
time ho has got his head free you are out of 
sight. But the game should be played in a 
district where there is not an average of 
three constables to every dozen square yards. 
When two other policemen, who have had 
their eye on you for the past ten minutes, 
are watching the proceedings from just round 
the next comer, you have little or no leisure 
for due enjoyment of the situation. By the 
time you have run the whole length of Great 
Titchfield Streetand twice round Oxford Market, 
you are of opinion that a joke should never be 
prolonged beyond the point at which there is 
danger of its becoming wearisome; and that 
the time has now arrived for home and friends. 
The *'Law,” on the other hand, now nllied by 
reinforcements to a strength of six oar seven 
man, is just beginning to enjoy the olmee. 
You picture to yourselfj while dcong H«aov«r 
Square, i^e scene in Ocnurtithe next aiQ9eni|ig* 
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You be accused of being drunk and 
dkwideidy. It will be idle for you to explain 
to the magistrate (or to your relations ai^ter<* 
wards) that you were only trying to live up 
to a man who did this sort of thing in a 
book and was admired for it. You will be 
fined the usual forty shillings; and on the 
next occasion of your calling at the Mayfields’ 
the girls will be out, and Mrs. Mayfield, an 
excellent lady, who has always taken a motherly 
interest in you, will talk seriously to you and 
urge you to sign the pledge. 

Hianks to your youth and constitution you 
shake oS the pursuit at Netting Hill ; and, to 
avoid any chance of unpleasant contret&m/ps on 
the return journey, walk home to Bloomsbury 
by way of Camden Town and Islington. 

I abandoned sportive tendencies as the result 
of a vow made by myself to Providence, during 
the emlyi hours of a certain Sunday morning, 
wh^ clinging to the waterspout of an unpre« 
teslicuis house situate in a side street off SohOi 
I jpul it to Providence as man to man. '*Iiet 
ate get ont of this,” 1 think wake the 
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mutteied words I used, ** and no mcSte * sport ’ 
for me.” Providence closed on the offer, and 
did^let me get out of it. True, it was a com- 
plicated “get out,” involving a broken sky- 
light and three gas globes, two hours in a coal 
cellar, and a sovereign to a potman for the 
loan of an ulster; and when at last, secure 
in my chamber, I took stock of myself, — 
what was left of me, — I could not but reflect 
that Providence might have done the job 
neater. Yet I experienced no desire to escape 
the terms of the covenant ; my inclining for 
the future was towards a life of simplidty. 

Accordingly,! cast about for a new character, 
and found one to suit me. The German pro- 
fessor was becoming popular as a hero about 
this period. He wore his hair long and was 
otherwise untidy, but he had “ a heart of 
steel,” occasionally of gold. The majority of 
folks in the book, judging him ffom his 
exterior together with his ccmyenEta^oh-^^ 
broken English, dealing chieflly wilh lus 
niother and his littie dster lisa,-— ffnbbed 
him uninteresting, but then they 
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know About tke Heart. His chief possession 
was a lame dog which he had rescued from 
a brutal mob ; and when he was not talking 
Inoken English he was nursing this dog. 

But his speciality was stopping runaway 
hcnrses, thereby saving the heroine’s life. This, 
combined with the broken English and the 
dog, rendered him irresistible^ 

He seemed a peaceful, amiable sort of 
creature, and I decided to try him. I could 
not of course be a German professor, but I 
could, and did, wear my hair long in spite 
of much public advice to the contrary, voiced 
diiedy by small boys. I endeavoured to 
obtun possession of a lame dog, but failed. 
A one-eyed dealer in Seven Dials, to whom, 
as a last resource, I applied, offered to lame 
<me for me for an extra' five shillings, but 
, ^ts suggestion I declined. I came axaxm an 
^illcai^y 'looking mongrel late one night. He 
was not lame, but he seemed pretty sic^; 
feeliug I was not robbing anybody 

valuable, 1 lured him home 
; uumed JMm. 1 &iicy I most ;l|ave over- 
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nursed hinu He got so healthy in iite ^nd, 
there was no doing anything with him. He 
was an ill-conditioned cur, and he was toe 
old to be taught. He became the curse of 
the neighbourhood. His idea of sport was 
killing chickens and sneaking rabbits firotn 
outside poulterers* shops. For remei^cm he 
killed cats au^ frightened small children by 
yelping round their legs. There w«e times 
when I could have lamed him myself, if only 
I could have got hold of him. I made 
nothing by running that dog — nothing what- 
ever. People, instead of admiring me for 
nursing him back to life, called me a fool, 
and smd that if I didn’t drown the brute 
they would. He spoilt my character utterly 
— 1 mean my character at this period. It is 
difficult to pofiw as a young man with a heart 
of gold, when discovered in the liaidffie of Hie 
road throwii^ stones at your own dog. Am) 
stones were the only things that wduid letHi 
jtnd xnffiience hiin. 

I was also hampered by a scaieily in rair* 
away horses. 7%ie horse our sttluirb was 
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nc^ tbat type horse. Once and only once 
did en opportunity offer itself for practice. It 
ms a good -(^^rtunity, inasmuch as he was 
tmt running away very greatly. Indeed, I 
doubt if he knew himself that he was nmning 
away. It transpired afterwards that it was 
a habit of his, after waiting for his driver 
outside the Bose and Crown for what he 
considered to be a reasonable period, to trot 
home on his own account. He passed me 
gcsng about seven miles an hour, with the 
reins draining conveniently beside him. He 
was the very thing for a beginner, and I pre" 
pared mys^. At the critical moment, however, 
a couple of officious policemen pushed me aside 
and did it themselves. 

Then was nothing for me to regret, as tha 
matter tamed out. I should only have rescued 
a bald*headed commercial traveller, very drunk, 
who swore horribly, and pelted tbe^wd with 
sisipt^ euDiw-bozes. 

WsofBi the window of a very high ffat I 
onae Ifatehei three men, resolved to 8t<^ 
f imnaway hone. Bach man asaidmd.de^ 
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liberately into the middle of the md and 
took up his stand. My window was too far 
away for me to see their faces, but their 
attitude suggested heroism unto dealb. < The 
first man, as the horse came charging towards 
him, faced it with his arms spread out. He 
never fiinched until the horse was within about 
twenty yards of him. Then, as the animal 
was evidently determined to continue its wild 
career, there was nothing left for him to do 
but to retire again to the kerb, where he 
stood looking after it with evident scrrow, as 
though saying to himself — “Oh, well, if you 
are going to be headstrong I have done witb 
you.” 

The second man, on the catastrophe being 
thus left clear for him, without a moment's 
hesitation, walked up a bye street and die- 
appeared. The third man stood his ground, 
and, as the horse passed him, yelled at it. 
I could not hear what he said. 1 have nht 
the slightest doubt it was Cxcelieht adtioe, 
but the animal was apparently ^too excdtid 
even to listen. The first and the ^litd man 
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met aftei^jrmrds, and discnssed the matter sym^ 
pai&etically. I judged they were regretting the 
p^-heade^ess of runaway, horses in general, 
and hoping that nobody had been hurt. 

I forget the other charaeters I assumed about 
this period. One, I know, that got me into a 
good deal of trouble was that of a downright, 
honest, hearty, outspoken young man who 
always said what he meant. 

I never knew but one man who mode a 
real succe^ of speaking his mind. I have 
heard him slap the table with his open hand 
and ezplaim — 

“ You want me to flatter you — to stuff you 
up with a pack of lies. That's not me, that’s 
not Jim Qompton. But if you core for my 
honrat, ^pinion, all I can say is, that child is 
the mo^ marvellous performer on the piano 
I’ve ever hea^. 1 don’t say she is a genius, 
but 1 have heard Liszt and Metzler and all 
t^ ,e|a((flr players, and I prefer her. That’s 
my 1 speak my mind, and I can’t 

h|Ip. it if you’re offended.” 

%How ^lefifeshing,” the parents %ould »y, 
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“ to come across a man who is to 

say what he really thinks. Why are we not 
all outspoken?” 

The last character I attempted 1 thought 
would be easy to assume. It was that oS. a 
much admired and beloved young man, wh(Mse 
great charm lay in the fact that he was always 
just — ^himself. Other p^ple posed mid acted. 
He never made any effort to b^ anything but 
his own natural, simple self. 

I thought I also would be my own natuml^ 
simple self But then the question arose— 
What was my own natural, simple self? 

That was the preliminary problem I had to 
solve ; I have not solved it to this ;day> What 
am I? I am a great gmitlentan^ widkm 
through the world with dauntless heart and 
head erect, scornful of all meanneas, impatient 
of all littleness. I am a mean-thinkiiig, little* 
daring man — ^the type of man that I of the 
dauntless heart and the erect head 
greatly— crawling to a poor end by '^levkms 
ways, crin^ng to the strcaig,cthdyi of 
pam. I— but, clear r^er, I will not sadc^^v 
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your 8^)|ii;l^ve ears with details I could 
you, showing how contemptible a creature 
this wretched 1 happens to be. Nor would 
you understand me. You would only be 
astcmishedt discovering that such disreputable 
specunens of humanity contrive to exist in thk 
age. It is best, my dear sir, or madam, you 
should remain ignorant of these evil persons. 
Let me not trouble you with knowledge. 

I «n a philosopher, greeting alike the 
thunder and the sunshine with frolic wel- 
come. Only now and then, when all things 
do not &U exactly as I wish them, when 
foolish, wi(dced people will persist in doing 
foolish, wicked acts, affecting my comfort and 
happiness, I rage and ffret a goodish deal. 

As Heine said of himself, I am knight, 
tou, (ff Ihe Holy Grail, valiant for the Truth, 
reverent of al women, honouring all men, 
ea^ to yield life to the service of my great 
OiqptlKII. ^ 

And next moment, I find myself .in ^ 
enemies }iae% fitting under the black banner. 
(It aaimt be eoHlusii^ to tbese epponi^ 
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Geuerds, all their soldiers being dese^t^rs fsom 
both armies.) What are women but m^n's 
playthings ! Shall there be no more cakes and 
ale for me because thou art virtuous I What 
are men but hungry dogs, contending each 
against each for a limited supply of bones! 
Do others lest thou be done. What is the 
Truth but an unexploded lie! 

I am a lover of all living things. You, 
my poor sister, struggling with your heavy 
burden on your lonely way, I would kiss the 
tears from your worn cheeks, lighten with my, 
love the darkness around your feet, You, my 
patient Inrother, breathing hard as round and 
round you tramp the trodden path, li^ some 
poor half-blind gin-horse, stripes your only 
encouragement, scanty store of d^ chaff 
in your manger! I would jog beside y^., 
taking the strain a little from your 
shoulders; and we would wdk jading 
heads side by side, mid you, : 


diottld tell me of the fields wheee long 
you played, of the gallant races yon v 
and won. And you, little pinch^ with; ; 
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W 0 nd«nng» looking from dirt-encmsted 
faeet^ 1 would ta.ke you in my arms aud tell 
you fiury stories. Into the sweet land of 
make-believe we would wander, leaving the 
sad old world briiind us for a time, and you 
should be Princes and Princesses, and know 
Love. 

But again, a selfish, greedy man comes often, 
and sits in my clothes. A man who frets 
away his life, planning how to get more money 
— ^more food, more clothes, more pleasures for 
hims^i a man so busy thinking of the many 
things he needs he has no time tb dwell upon 
the needs of others. He deems himself the 
centre of the universe. You would imagine, 
hearing him grumbling, that the world had 
berii created and got ready against the time 
wfaeu he should come to take his pleasure in 
it. Be would push and trample, heedless, 
xeedring towards these many desires of his ; 
and when, gtabbing, he misses, he curses 
Sewran frar ito tnjusrice, and men and women 
fiw gutting in his path. He is not a nice man, 
in a^wsy. Iwish, as I say, he would not 
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come so often and sit in my <dotilies. He 
persists that he is I, and that I am only a 
sentimental fool, spoiling his chances. Some> 
times, for a while, I get rid of him^ but he 
always comes back ; and then he gets rid of 
me and 1 become him. It is vetf confiisiiig. 
Sometimes I wonder if I really am myseli 



ON THE DISADVANTAGE OF NOT GETTING 
WHAT ONE WANTS 

' Long, long ago, when you and I, dear Reader, 
were young, when the fairies dwelt in the 
hearts of the roses, when the moonbeams bent 
eaeh night beneath the weight of angels' feet, 
there lived a good, wise man. Or rather, I 
should say, Ihere had lived, for at the time of 
vdneh 1 spoEik the poor old gentleman lay 
dying. Widting each moment the dread sum* 
nnms, he fell a-musing on the life that stretched 
far behmd him. How full it seemed to 
hhli al arnmimt of follies and mistakes, 
,|NW||sjh)g Httear tears not to himself alone but 
else. How much brighter a toaj 
haa^ be^ had he bemi wiser, 1^ he 

lEIMfWIII 
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“ Ah, me I ” said the good old^gentlemaii, 
“if only 1 could live my life again in the 
light of experience,” 

Now as he spoke these words he felt the 
drawing near to him of a Presence, and l^iink- 
ing it was the One whom he expected, xmsing 
himself a little from his bed, he feebly cried, 
“I am ready.” 

But a hand forced him gently back, a voice 
saying, “ Not yet ; 1 bring life, not death. 
Your wish shall be granted. You shall live 
your life again, and the knowledge of the past 
shall be with you to guide you. See you use 
it. I will come again.” 

Then a sleep fell upon the good man, and 
when he awoke, he was again a little child, 
lying in his mother's arms ; but, locked within 
his brain was the knowledge of the life tbat 
he had lived already. 

So once more he lived and loved and 
laboured. So a second tame he lay an 
!^om man with life behind hiuiu 'And the 

i 

angel stood again beside his bed; and the 
voice said, 
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“ WeH *are you ccmtent now ? ” 

** I am wdl content/’ said tiie old gentle- 
man. ** Let Death come.” 

** And have you understood ? ” asked the 
angel. 

"I think so,” was the answer; “that ex- 
perience is but as of the memory of the path- 
ways he has trod to a traveller journeying 
ever onward into an unknown land. I have 
been wise only to reap the reward of folly. 
Knowledge has oft-times kept me from my 
good. I have avoided my old mistakes only 
to fall into others that I knew not of. I have 
reached the old errors by new roads. Where 
I have escaped sorrow I have lost joy. Where 
I have grasped happiness I have pluckM pain 
also. Now let me go with Death that J may 
learn.” 

Which was so lUce the angel of that period, 
' the ^ving of a gift, bringing to a man only 
^mofe trouble Maybe 1 am over-rating my 
of judgment under somewhat starUing 
but I am inclined to think ihat* 
had I lived in those days, and had a fmiy or 
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an angel come to me^ wanlang I# ^ve me 
sometiiing— ^my soul’s desire, <w sum td 
my ambition, or any trifle of that kind — 

I should have been short with him, 

** You pack up that precious bag of trkflcs 
of yours,” 1 should have said to him (it would 
have been rude, but that is how I should have 
felt), ** and get outside with it. I'm hot takiug 
anything in your Une to-day. I don't require 
any supernatural aid to get me into trouble. 
All the worry I want I can get down here, so 
it’s no good your calling. You take that little 
joke of yours, — I don’t know what it is, but I 
know enough not to want to know,-— and run 
it off on some other idiot. Fm not priggish. 

I have no objection to an innocent game of 
* catch-questions ' in the ordinary vmy, and 
when I get a turn myself. But if I’ve got to 
pay every time, and the stakes am to be my 
earthly happiness plus my future existenes’ 
—•why I don’t play. Fbere was the case of. 
Midas ; a nice, shabby trick you f^bifs plityad 
off upon him ! maMng imsteime you ^ not 
understand him, twistinglbound hho pW 
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fellow’s ^rds, just for all tlie world as tliough 
you were a pack of Old Bailey lawyers, trying 
to tnp up a witness ; I’m ashamed of the lot 
of you, and I tell you so— coming down here, 
fooling poor unsuspecting mortals with your 
nonsense, as though we had not enough to 
harry us as it .was. Then there was that other 
case of the poor old peasant couple to whom 
you promised three wishes, the whole thing 
ending in a black pudding. And they never 
got even that. You thought that funny, I 
suppose. That was your fairy humour! A 
pity, I say, you have not, all of you, some- 
thing better to do with your time. As I said 
before, you take that celestial * Joe Miller ’ of 
yours and work it off on somebody else. I 
have read my fairy lore, and I have read my 
mythology, and I don’t want any of your 
blessings. And what’s more, I’m not going 
to have them. When 1 want blessings 1 will 
put up with the usual sort we are accustomed 
to down here. You know the ones I mean, 
’t^.d^grdsed brand — the blessings that no 
human hmng would think were blesipnga,^ 

J. t% Hr t 4 
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if he were not told; the hles^p^ that 
don’t look like blessings, that don’t feel like 
blessings; that, as a matter of fact, are 
blessings, praeticaUy speaking ; Ike blesisdngs 
that other people think are blessings for me 
and that we don’t. They’ve got their draw- 
backs, but they are better than yours, at 
any rate, and they are sooner over. I don’t 
want your blessings at any price. If you 
leave one here I shall simply throw it out 
after you.” 

I feel confident I should have answered in 
that strain, and I feel it would have done 
good. Somebody ought to have spoken plainly,' 
because with fairies and angels of that sort 
fooling about, no one was ever safe for a 
moment. Children could hardly have been 
allowed outside the door. One never could 
have told what silly trick some would-be 
funny fairy might be waiting to play clT on 
them. The poor ohild would not know, and 
would think it was getting soi^tbing wottk 
having. The wonder to me is that some ^ 
those angels didn’t get taxied and teat^med. 
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1 am whether even Cinderella’s 

hick was fHite as satisfying as we are led to 
believe. Alter the carpetless kitchen and the 
hSaok beetles, how beautiful the palace must 
have 8eemed«**’for the first year, perhaps fi>r 
the first two* And the Prince I how loving, 
how gallant, how tender — for the first year, 
perhaps lor the first two. And after ? You 
see he was a Prince, brought up in a Court, 
the atmosphere of which is not conducive to 
the development of the domestic virtues ; and 
she — ^was Cinderella. And then the marriage 
altogether was rather a hurried affair. Oh 
yes, she is a good, loving little woman ; but 
perhaps our Royal Highness-ship did act too 
much on the impulse of the moment It was 
her dear, dainty feet that danced their way 
into our hemrt. How they flashed and twink- 
led, cased in^ihose fairy slippers. How like a 
lily amoiig tulips she moved that night amid 
^ over^gorgeoue Court dames, ^e was so 
streets eh kesh,* so different to all the others 
whom we iamw so Well How happy she looked 
pi^ her trep^iding little hapd la tma* 
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What possibilities might lie behy^d those 
drooping lashes. And we were in amorous 
mood that night, the music in our feet, the 
flash and glitter in our eyes. And then, to 
pique us further, she disappeared as suddenly 
and strangely as she had come. Who was 
she ? Whence came she ? What was the 
mystery surrounding her ? Was she only a 

ft 

delicious dream, a haunting phantasy that we 
should never look upon again, never clasp 
again within our longing arms? Was our 
heart to ‘be for ever hungry, haunted by the 
memory of — ^No, by heavens, she is real, and a 
woman. Here is her dear slipper, made surely 
to be kissed. Of a size too that a man may well 
wear within the breast of his doublet. Had 
any woman — ^nay, fairy, angel, such dear feet 1 
Search the whole kingdom through, but find 
her, find her. The gods have heard our prayers^ 
and given us this clue. Suppose she be not 
all she seemed. Suppose she be not of birt^ 
fit to mate with our noble house 1 ” Out upon 
thee, for an earth-bound, blind curmudgeon of 
a Lord High Chancellor. How could a woman* 
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whom su4!h slipper fitted, be but of the noblest 
and the best, as far above us, mere Princelet 
that we are, as the stars in heaven are brighter 
than thy dull old eyes ! Go, search the king- 
dom, we tell thee, from east to west, from 
north to south, and see to it that thou findest 
her, or it shall go hard with thee. By Venus, 
be she a swineherd’s daughter, sne shall be 
our Queen — an she deign to accept of us, and 
of our kingdom. 

Ah well, of course, it was not a wise piece of 
business, that goes without saying; but we 
were young, and Princes are only human. 
Poor child, she could not help her education, 
or rather her lack of it. Dear little thing, the 
wonder is that she has contrived to be no 
more ignorant than she is, dragged up as she 
was, neglected and overworked. Nor does 
life in a kitchen, amid the companionship of 
peasants and menials, tend to foster the 
intellect. Who can blame her for being shy and 
somewhat dull of thought ? not we, generous- 
minded, kind-hearted Prince that we are. 
And idle is very affectionate. The faniily are 
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trying, certainly; fatber-in-law tKSt a bad 
sart, though a little prosy when upon the 
subject of his* domestic troublei^ and a little 
too fond of his glass; mamma-in>hiw, imd 
those two ugly, ill-mannered sisters, decidedly 
a nuisance about the palace. Yet What cmi 
we do ? they are our relations now, and th^ 
do not forget to let us know it. Well, well, 
we had tb expect that, and things might have 
been worse. Anyhow she is not jealous- 
thank goodness. 

So the day comes when poor little Cinderella 
sits alone of a night in the beautiful palace. 
The courtiers have gone home in their car- 
riages. The Lord High Chancellor has bowed 
himself out backwards. The Qold-Stick»in- 
Waiting and the Grooms of the Chamber have 
gone to their beds. The Maids of Honour have 
said ^‘Good-night,” and drifted out of Ilie 
door, laughing and whispering among them* 
selves. The clock strOrestweive-^HiSiie**^^^ 
still no footstep creeks upon the Ones 

it followed swiffly upon the ^*godd*ni^t” df 
the maids, who did not laugh whisper then. 
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At lavti door opens, and the Prince 
enters, mon^ too pleased at finding Cinderelia 
still 9 ,mkB* ^‘So sorry Pm late, my love — 
detained on a;fiairs of state. Foreign policy 
very cmnf^cnted, dear. Have only just this 
liGioinent left the Council Chamber.” 

And little .Cinderella, while the Prints 
sleeps, lies sobbing out her poor sad heart into 
the beautifiil royal pillow, embroidered with 
the royal arms and edged with the royal 
monogram in lace, " Why did he ever marry 
me 1 1 should have been happier in the old 
kitchen. The black beetles did Mghten me a 
little, but there was always the dear old cat ; 
and smnetimes, when mother and the girls 
were out, papa would call softly down the 
kitchen for me to come up, and we 

would have sudi a merry, evening together, 
tnd sup off eauaages : dear old dad, I hardly 
.ever see him how* And then* when my work 
' vmsidmmu pl^want it was to sit in firont 
' 0i tlw fim* and dream of the wonderful thinge 
wcnld come to mie some day. I ,was 

J 

l^i^ig to be a Piincem* evhn.ioiny 

" I 
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dreams, and live in a palace, but it was so 
dijBferent to this. Oh, how I hate it, this 
beastly palace where everybody sneers at me 
— I know they do, though they bow and 
scrape, and pretend to be so polite. And I’m 
not clever and smart as they are. I hate 
them. I hate these bold-faced women who 
are always here. That is the worst of a 
palace, everybody can come in. Oh, I hate 
everybody and everything. Oh, god-mamma, 
god-mamma, come and take me away. Take 
me back to my old kitchen. Give me back 
my old poor frock. Let me dance again with 
the fire-tongs for a partner, and be happy, 
dreaming.” 

Poor little Cinderella, perhaps it would 
have b^en better had god-mamma been less 
ambitious for you, dear ; had you married sopie 
good, honest yeoman, who would never have - 
known that you were not brilliant, who woidd . 
have loved you because you were just amiable^' 

, ^and pretty ; had your kingdom bemn only ^ 
farmhouse, where your knowledge of domestic 
economy, gained so hardly* would huve been 
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umM ; wlieie you would have shone instead 
o£ being overshadowed ; where Papa would 
have dropped in of an evening to smoke his 
pipe and esoipe from his domestic wrangles ; 
where you would have been real Queen. 

But then you know, dear, you would not 
have been content. Ah yes, with your present 
experience— now you know that Queens as 
well as little drudges have their troubles ; but 
with/out that experience? You would have 
looked in the glass when you were alone ; you 
would have looked at your shapely hands and 
feet, and the shadows would have crossed your 
pretty face. ” Yes,” you would have said to 
yourself—** John is a dear, kind fellow, and I 
love him very much, and all that, but — ” and 
the old dreams, dreamt in the old low-ceihnged 
kitchen before the dying 'fire, would have 
come back to you, and you would have been 
ditoontented then as now, only in a different 
way. Oh yea, you would, Cinderella, though 
you ^v^y shake your gold-crowned head. 
And let me tell you why. It ia because you 
axe a wumaa, and the fate of all us, Ipen and 
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women alike, is to be for e^er waiting vbat 
we have not, and to be finding, when we have 
it, that it is not what we wimted. That is 
the law of life, dear. Do you think as you lie 
upon the floor with your head upon your 
arms, that you are the only woman ^hose 
tears are soaking into the hearthrug at that 
moment? My dear Princess, if you could 
creep unseen about your City, peeping at will 
through the curtain-shielded windows, you 
would come to think that all the world was 
little else than a big nursery full of crying 
children with none to comfort them> The doll 
is broken : no longer it sweetiiy S(pieaks in 
answer to our pressure, “ I love you. Mss me.” 
The drum lies silent with the drumstick: iuinde ; 
no linger do we make a brave noise in the 
nursery. The box of tea-things we have 
clumsily put our foot upon ; there will be no 
more merry parties around the threedegged 
stool The tin trumpet will, not ^y the i|bte 
we want to sound; tihe woodeh bricks keep 
falling down ; the toy eannon^ has, ejiploded 
and burnt our fingers. Hever mind, l|ttle ms^ 
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try and mend things to- 
morrow. ‘ ' 

An^ alter all, Cinderella dear, you do live 
in a fine pfdaoe, and you have jewels and 
^nd dresses and — ^No, no, do not be indignant 
wij^ 4»e. '' Bid not you dream of these things 
tts wdl (U of love? Come now, be hmiest." 
It was always a |idnce, was it not, or, at the 
least, an 'Exceedingly well-to-do party, that 
handsome young genifleman who bowed to you 
so gallantly &om the red embers? He was 
nevmr a virtuous young commercial traveller, 
or cultured clerk, earning a salary of three 
pounds a week, was he, Cinderella ? Yet there 
are many charming commercial travellers, many 
ddightfdl derks with limited incomes, quite 
ftifficient, however, to a sensible man and 
wmnan decking but each other’s love. Why 
WtUi It dwayla prince, Cinderella? Had the 
ipalacie and, me Uyeri^ servants, and the 
^ liOSTikes, and the jewels and thb 
to do with the dream ? 

' iru^Ondnrx^i ,ynu were human, that is dk 

in 1bts convenlieiial attic, 
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dreaming of Fame ! — do you t^unkfflie is not 
hoping she will come to his loving arms in 
the form Jove came to Danae ? Do you thinir 
he is not reckoning also upon the good dinners 
and the big cigars, the fur ooat 'and ihe 
diamond studs, that her visits will enable him 
to purchase ? 

There is a certain picture •very popular just 
now. You may see it, Cinderella, in many of 
the shop-windows of the town. It is called 
“ The Dream of Love,” and it represents a 
beautiful young girl, sleeping in a very beauti- 
ful but somewhat disarranged bed. Indeed, 
one hopes, for the sleeper’s sake, that the 
night is warm, and that the room is fairly 
free from draughts. A ladder of light streams 
down from the sky into the room, and upon 
this ladder crowd and jostle one another a 
small army of plump Cupids, each one ladm 
with some pledge of love. Two of the Imps 
are empt3dng a sack of jewels upon the floor. 
Four others are bearing, well disj>£ayed, a 
magnificent dress (a “ confection,” I believe, is 
the proper term) cut somewhat low, bttt 
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making u]) in txain what is lacking elsewhere. 
Others bear bonnet Jjoaes from which peep 
stylish toques and bewitching hoods. Some, 
representing evidently wholesale houses, stag> 
ger under silks and satins in the piece. Cupids 
are th^e &om the shoemakers with the 
daintiest of bottines. Stockings, garters, and 
even less mentionable articles, are not 
forgotten.' Caskets, mirrors, twelve-buttoned 
gloves, scent-bottles and handkerchiefs, hair- 
pins, and the gayest of parasols, has the Qod 
of Love piled into the arms of his messengers. 
Really a most practical, up-to-date God of 
Love, moving with the times ! One feels that 
the modem Temple of Love must be a sort of 
Swan and Edgar's ; the god himself a kind of 
celestial shop-walker; while his mother, Venus, 
no doubt superintends the costume department. 
Quite an Olympian Whiteley, this latter-day 
l^ros; he bus forgotten nothing, for, at the 
back of lhe>{lcture, I notice one Cupid caray- 
^ a ntiher ^ heart at tike end of a string. 

^ Vou, Ciod^Bella* could give good counsel ta 
tiiat You would st^ to her-^ 
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** Awake from sadb dreams. ' *liie J^tento ol 
a pawnbroker’s store-rq^ will not bring yon 
happiness. Dream of love if you will ; Ikat is 
a wise dream, even if it remain ever a dneasL 
But these coloured beads, these MaUchoaftcff 
goods ! are you then — ^you, heireiK of all t^ 
ages — still at heart only as some savage 
maiden but little removed al^ve the monkeys 
that share the primeval forest with ter 1 Will 
you sell your gold to the first trader that 
brings you this barter ? These thingSj child* 
will only dazzle your eyes for a few days. Do 
you think the Burlington Arcade is tke gate ‘ 
of Heaven?" 

Ah, yes, I too could talk like that-^*!) 
of books, to the young lad, siok offioO 

stool, dreaming of a literary <^eer leading to 
fame and fortune. ** And do you#imk, lad, - 
that by that road you wiU 
socaier tkan by another ? mte^^t^ 

yie^ with yourwE^, 
yquany ^tisfae 
? #9 yqu, 
who h«i all youa 
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wkat it 14(3 Hk)e to be bo idever» wiU be 
welcome to you the tei^th time you meet her ? 
Do you think {Qiean cuttings will always con- 
aiet oi woxuimiing admiration of your genius^ 
of pesagraphs about your charming personal 
^peatanoe under the heading, 'Our Celebris 
ties^l Haye you thought of the itncompli- 
mentary criticisms, of the spiteful paragraphs, 
of the everlasting fear of slipping a few inches 
down the greasy pole called 'popular taste,* 
to which you ai^ condemned to cling for life, 
os' some lei^r criminal to his weary tread-mill, 
struggling with no hope but not to fall! 
Make a home, lad, for the woman who loves 
you ; gather one or two friends about you ; 
work, thlak, and play, that will bring you 
happiness* , Shun this roaring gingerbread 
^ that calls itself, forsooth, the * World of art 
and Let ^ clowns and its contor* 

tinnists ipong themselves for the 

plas^terSai^thp of the mob. Let 

he wi^^ ^^outing and its surging, 
its him cheap ‘dare. Come avmy^ 

^ ^i^ht' is just tke other, si^ 
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of the hedge, with its silence and its 
stars.” 

You and I, Cinderella, are experienced 
people, and can therefore offer good advice, 
but do you think we should be lisfenbd to ? 

“ Ah, no, my Prince is not as yours. Mine 
will love me always, and I am peculiarly fitted 
for the life of a palace. I have the instinct 
and the ability for it. I am sure I was made 
for a princess. Thank you, Cinderella, for 
your well-meant counsel, but there is much 
difference between you and me.” 

That is the answer you would receive, Cin- 
derella; and my young friend would say to 
me, “Yes, I can understand your finding 
disappointment in the literary career; but 
then, you see, our cases are not quite similar. 
7 am not likely to find" much trouble in 
keeping my position. 7 shall not fear reading 
what the critics say of me. No doubt there 
are disadvantages, when you are among the 
ruck, but there is always plenty of room at the ' 
top. So thank you, and good-bye.’ 

Besides, Cinderella dear, we should not 
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<juite mes^ it — ^tliis excellent advice. We 
have grown accustomed to these gew-gaws, and 
we should miss them in spite of our knowledge 
of their trashiness : you, your palace and your 
Uttle gold crown ; I, my mountebank’s cap, and 
the answering laugh that goes up from the 
crowd when I shake my bells. We want 
everything. All the happiness that earth and 
heaven are capable of bestowing. Creature 
comforts, and heart and soul comforts also; 
find, proud-spirited beings that we are, we will 
not be put oflf with a part. Give us only 
everything, and we will be content. And, 
after all, Cinderella, you have had your day. 
Some little dogs never get theirs. Tou must 
not be greedy. You have known happiness. 
The palace was Paradise for those few months, 
and the Prince’s arms were about you, Cinder- 
ella, the Prince’s kisses on your lips ; the gods 
themselves cannot take that from you. 

The cake cannot last for ever if we, will eat 
so gime^y,'' There must come the day 
when we have pidced hungrily the last crumb 
^when we staring at the empty board, 
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nothing left of the feast, Oindere|la, but the 
pain that comes of feasting. 

It is a naive confession, poor Human Nature 
has made to itself, in choosing, as it has, this 
story of Cinderella for its leading moral ; — ^Be 
good, little girl. Be meek under your many 
trials. Be gentle and kind, in spite of your 
hard lot, and one day — you shall marry a 
prince and ride in your own carriage. Be 
brave and true, little boy. Work hard and 
wait with patience, and in the end, with God's 
blessing, you shall earn riches enough to come 
back to London town and marry your master's 
daughter. 

You and I, gentle Reader, could teach these 
young folks a truer lesson, an we would. We 
know, alas I that the road of all the virtues 
does not lead to wealth, rather the contrary ; 
else how explain our limited incomes ? But 
would it be well, think you, to tell them 
bluntly the truth — ^that honesty is the most 
expensive luxury a man can indulge in ; tiud; 

k * 

virtue, if persisted in, leads, generally speaking, 
to a six-roomed house in an outlying suburb ? 



NOT GETTJNO WHAT ONE WANTS 6X 

Maybe th^ woild is wise : the fiction has its 
uses. 

I am acquainted with a fairly intelligent 
young lady. She can read and write, knows 
her tables up to six times, and can argue. 
I regard her as representative of average 
Humanity in its attitude towards Fate ; and 
this is a dialogue I lately overheard between 
her and an older lady vrho is good enough to 
occasionally impart to her the wisdom of the 
world — 

I’ve been good this morning, haven’t 
I?” 

“ Yes — oh yes, fairly good, for you.” 

*' You think Papa ivUl take me to the circus 
to-night ? 

** Yes, if you keep good. If you don’t get 
naughty this afternoon.” 

A pause. 

“I was good on Monday, you may re- 
member, nurse.” 

** Tolerably good.” 

** Very good, you said, nurse.” 

” Well, yes,' you weren’t bad.” 
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** And I was to have gone to the pantomime, 
and I didn’t." 

“ Well, that was because your aunt came up 
suddenly, and your Papa couldn’t get another 
seat. Poor auntie wouldn’t have gone at all 
if she hadn’t gone then.’’ 

Oh, wouldn’t she ? ’’ 

« No." 

Another pause. 

“ Do you think she’ll come up suddenly 
to-day ? ’’ 

** Oh no, I don’t think so." 

“ No, I hope she doesn’t. I want to go to 
the circus to-night. Because, you siw, nurse, 
if I don’t it will discourage me.’’ 

So, perhaps the world is wise in promising 
us the circus. We believe her at first. But 
after a while, I fear, we grow discouraged. 



ON THE EXCEPTIONAL MERIT ATTACHING 
TO THE THINGS WE MEANT TO DO 


I CAN remember — ^but then I can remember 

a long time ago. You, gentle Header, 

just entering upon the prime of life, that 

age by thoughtless youth called middle, I 

cannot, of course, expect to follow me — ^when 

there was in great demand a certain periodical 

ycleped^3f%fl Amateur. Its aim was noble. 

It sought to teach the beautiful ‘lesson of in- 

dependeuoe, to inculcate the fine doctrine of 

adf-help. One chapter explained to a man 

how he might make fiower-pots out of Aus- 

taeaUan meat eane; another how he might 

tom butter-tuba into music'stools ; a tiurd 

how he mk^t utilize old bonnet boxes for 

Venetian blinds : that was the ptintiple of 

63 I 
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the whole scheme, you made everydiing from 
something not intended for . it, and as ill- 
suited to the purpose as possible. 

Two pages, I distinctly recollect, were 
devoted to the encouragement of the manu- 
facture of umbrella stands out of old gas- 
piping. Anything less adapted to the receipt 
of hats and umbrellas than gas-piping I 
cannot myself conceive: had there been, I 
feel sure the author would have thought of 
it, and would have recommended it. 

Picture-frames you fashioned out of ginger- 
beer corks. You saved your ginger-beer corks, 
you found a picture — and the thing was 
complete. How much ginger-beer it would 
be necessary to drink, preparatory to the 
making of each frame; and the effect of it 
upon the frame-maker’s physical, mental, 
and moral well-being, did not concern The 
Amateur. I calculate that fot a fair-^zed 
picture sixteen dozen bottles might suffice. 
Whether, after sixteen dozen of ginger-beer, 
a man would take any interest in framing a 
picture — ^whether he would retain any pride 
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in tlie pioture itself, is doubtful. But tbis, 
of course, was not the point. 

One young gentleman of my aci^uaintance 
— the son of the gardener of my sister, as 
friend Ollendorff would have described him 
— did succeed in getting through sufficient 
ginger-beer to frame his grandfather, but the 
result was not encouraging. Indeed, the 
gardener’s wife herself was but ill satisfied. 

“Whatfs all them corks round father 1” 
was her first question. 

** Can’t you see,” was the somewhat indig- 
nant reply, “ that’s the frame.” 

“ Oh 1 but why corks 1 ” 

** Well, the book said corks.” 

Still the old lady remained unimpressed. 

“Somehow it don’t look like father now,” 
she sighed. 

Her eldest bom grew irritable : none of us 
appreciate criticism ! 

“What does it look like, then?” he 
growled. 

“Well, I 4Qnno. Seems to me to look 
like nothing but corks.” 
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The old lady’s view was correcA. Certain 
schools of art possibly lend themselves to this 
method of framing. 1 myself have seen a 
funeral card improved by it; but, generally 
speaking, the consequence was a predominance 
of frame at the expense of the thing framed. 
The more honest and tasteful of the frame* 
makers would admit as much themselves. 

“ Yes, it is ugly when you look at it,” said 
one to me, as we stood surve 3 dng itulrom the 
centre of the room. “But what one feels 
about it is that one has done it onesdf” 

Which reflection, I have noticed, reconciles 
us to many other things beside cork frames. 

Another young gentleman fidend of mine 
—for I am bound to admit it was youth that 
profited most by the advice mid ^counsel of 
Z%e Amateur: I suppose as on^^'^ws older 
one grows less daring, less indltefatious— made 
a rocking-chair, according to Idle instructions 
of this book, out of a OOuple of barrels. 
From every practi^ point nf sdew it was 
a bad rocking-<^A “ It rocked too much, 
and it rocked^ in too'mimy directions at 
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one and tl&e same time. I take it, a man 
sitting on a rockHig>chair does not want to 
be continually rocking. There comes a time 
when he says to himself — “ Now I have 
rocked stiffieiently for the present ,* now I will 
fflt still for a while, lest a worse thing befall 
me.” But this was one of those headstrong 
rocking-chairs that are a danger to humanity, 

and a nuisance to themselves. Its notion was 

• * 

that it was made to rock, and that when it 
was not rocking, it was wasting its time. Once 
started nothing could stop it — nothing ever 
did stop it, .until it found itself topsy turvy 
on its own occupant. That was the only 
thing that ever sobered it. 

1 had called, and had been shown into 
the emply. drawing-room. The rocking-chair 
nodded invitingly at me. I never guessed it 
was an amateur rocking-chair. I was young 
in timse days, with faith in human nature, 
^imd I bailed that, whatever else a man 
^Vdgl^t lU^tempt without knowledge or expecl’ 
ence, im 'o|^e vf^uld be fool enough to 
ezpes^ent upon n rocking-chair. 
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I threw myself into it lightly^and care- 
lessly. I immediately noticed the ceiling. 
I made an instinctive movement forward. 
The window and a momentary glimpse of 
the wooded hills beyond shot upwards and 
disappeared. The carpet flashed across my 
eyes, and I caught sight of my own boots 
vanishing beneath me at the rate of about 
two hundred miles an hour. I made a con- 
vulsive effort to recover them. I suppose 
I over-did it. I saw the whole of the room 
at once, the four walls, the ceiling, and the 
floor at the same moment. It was a sort 
of vision. I saw the cottage piano upside 
down, and I again saw my own boots flash 
past me, this time over my head, soles upper- 
most. Never before had I been in a position 
where my own boots had seemed so all-per- 
vading. The next moment I lost my boots, 
and stopped the carpet with my head just as 
it was rushing past me. At the same instant 
something hit me violently, in the small of 
the back. Season, when recovered, suggested 
that my assailant must be the rocking-chair. 
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Investigation proved the surmise correct. 
Fortunately I was still alone, and in conse- 
quence was able, a few minutes later, to meet 
my hostess with calm and dignity. I said 
nothing about the rocking-chair. As a matter 
of fact, I was hoping to have the pleasure, 
before I went, of seeing some other guest 
arrive and sample it: I had purposely re- 
placed it in the most prominent and con- 
venient position. But though I felt capable 
of schooling myself to silence, I found myself 
unable to agree with my hostess when she 
called for my admiration of the thing. My 
recent experiences had too deeply embittered 
me. 

“Willie made it himself,” explained the 
fond mother. “ Don’t you think it was very 
clever of him.” 

“ Oh yes, it was clever,” I replied, “ I am 
willing to admit that.” 

“ He made it out of some old beer barrels,” 
she contiatied ; she seemed proud of it. 

My r^ij^ment, though I tried to keep it 
under cou^l, was mounting higher. 
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" Oh ! did he ? ” I said ; “ 1 should have 
thought he might have found something 
better to do with them.” ’ 

“ What ? ” she asked. 

“ Oh ! well, many things,” I retorted. 

He might have filled them again with 
beer.” 

My hostess looked at me astonished. . I 
felt some reason for my tone was expected. 

“ You see,” I explained, “ it is not a well* 
made chair. These rockers are too short, and 
they are too curved, and one of them, if you 
notice, is higher than the other and of a 
smaller radius; the back is at too obtuse an 
angle. When it is occupied the centre of 
gravity becomes ” 

My hostess interrupted me. 

“ You have been sitting on it,” she 
said. 

"Not for long,” I assured her. 

Her tone changed. She becamu apologetic. 
. "I am so sorry,” she said. "It looks all 
right.” 

" It does,” I agreed ; that is' where the 
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dear lad'^^ cleverness displays itself. Its 
appearance disarms suspicion. With judg* 
ment that chair might be made to serve a 
really useful purpose. There are mutual 
acquaintances of ours — I mention no names, 
you wiU know them — ^pompous, self-satisfied, 
superior persons who would be improved by 
that chair. If I were Willie I should disguise 
the mechanism with some artistic drapery, 
bait the thing with a couple of exceptionally 
inviting cushions, and employ it to inculcate 
modesty and diffidence. I defy any human 
being to ^ get out of that chair, feeling as 
important as when he got into it. What 
the dear boy has done has been to construct 
an automatic exponent of the transitory 
nature of human greatness. As a moral 
agency tha^^ chair should pi^ve a blessing 
in disguise.” 

My hoste^, smiled feebly; more, I fear, 
from tjiian genuine, enjoyment 

ai:e too severe,” she said. 
** Wh«pi ym^l^ember that the boy has never 
tried hii anything of the kind Wore, 
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that he has no knowledge and no experience, 
it really is not so bad.” 

Considering the matter from that point of 
view I was bound to concur. I did not like 
to suggest to her that before entering upon 
a difficult task it would be better for young 
men to acquire knowledge and experience ; 
that is so unpopular a theory. 

But the thing that The Amateur put in 
the front and foremost of its propaganda was 
the manufacture of houseliold furniture out 
of egg-boxes. Why egg-boxes I have never 
been able to understand, but egg-boxes, accord- 
ing to the prescription of The Amateur^ 
formed the foundation of household existence. 
With a sufficient supply of egg-boxes, and what 
The Amateur termed a ” natural deftness,” no 
young couple need hesitate to face the fur- 
nishing problem. Three egg-boxes made a 
writing-table ; on another egg-box you sat to 
write; your books were ranged in ^g-boXes 
around you — and there was your study, 

«> 

complete. 

^^or the dining-room two egg-boxes made 
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an overmantel; four egg-boxes and a piece 
of looking-glass a sideboard; while six egg- 
boxes, with some wadding and a yard or 
so of cretonne, constituted a so-called “cosy 
corner.” About the “ corner ” there could be 
no possible doubt. You sat on a corner, you 
leant against a corner; whichever way you 
moved you struck a fresh corner. The “ cosi- 
ness,” however, I deny. Egg-boxes I admit 
can be made useful ; I am even prepared to 
imagine them ornamental ; but “ cosy,” no. I 
have sampled egg-boxes in many shapes. I 
speak of years ago, when the world and we 
were younger, when our fortune was the 
Future; secure in which, we hesitated not 
to set up house upon incomes folks with 
lesser expectations might have deemed in- 
sufficient. Under such circumstances, the 
sole alternative to the egg-box, or similar 
school of furniture, would have been the 
strictly dassical, consisting of a doorway 
joined to architectural proportions. 

1 have from Saturday to Monday, as 
honoured gu^, hung my clothes in egg<4}ozes. 
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I hare sat on an egg-box: at an egg-box to 
take my dish of tea. I have made love on 
egg-boxes. — Aye, and to feel again the blood 
Running through my veins as then it ran, I 
would be content to sit only on egg-boxes till 
the time should come when I could be buried 
in an egg-box, with an egg-box reared above 
me as tombstone. — I have spent many an 
evening on an egg-box ; I have gone to bed in 
egg-boxes. They have their points — I am 
intending no pun — ^but to claim for them 
cosiness would be but to deceive. 

How quaint they were, those hpme-made 
rooms ! They rise out of the shadows ahd Shape 
themselves again before my eyes. I see the 
knobly sofa ; the easy-chairs that might have 
been designed by the Grand Inquisitor himself; 
the dented settle that was a bed by night ; the 
few blue plates, purchased in the mums off 
Wardour Street ; the enamelled stool to whidb 
one always stuck ; the mirror foamed in silk ; 
the two Japanese fans crossed Iran^h ea^ 
cheap engraving ; the piano cloth embroidered 
in peacock’s foathers by Anme’s idster; the 
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tea^doth w^rli;ed Jjy Cousin Jenny. We 
dreaiti^ niltang on diose %g>l>ozes — ^for we 
were youug ladies and gentlemen with artistic 
taste — of days when we would eat in 

Chippendale dining>rooms ; sip our coffee in 
Louis Quatorze drawing-rooms ; and be happy. 
Well, we have got on, some of us, since 
then, as Mr. Bumpus used to say; and I 
notice, when on visits, that some of us have 
conceived so that we do sit on Chippendale 
chairs, at Sheraton dining-tables, and are 
wanned from Adam’s fireplaces ; but, ah me, 
where are the dreams, the hopes, the enthu* 
siasma that dung like the scent of a March 
morning about those ghn-crack second floors % 
In the dustbin, I fear, with the cretonne-covered 
e^-b(XK^ and the penny fans. Fate is so 
terribly even-handed. As she gives she ever 
takes a^y. Sl^e flung us a few shillings and 
hope, whe|;e now she doles us out pounds and 
fears. Why did not we know how happy we 
w^ ^wned with sweet conceit U|K>n 

Tee. Wh Imve climbed well Tcm edit 
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a great newspaper. You spread abroad the 
message — well, the message that %ir Joseph 
Goldbug, your proprietor, instructe you to 
spread abroad. You teach mankind the 
lessons that Sir Joseph Goldbug wishes them 
to learn. They say he is to have a peerage 
next year. I am sure he has earned it ; and 
perhaps there may be a knighthood for you, 
Dick. 

Tom, you are getting on now. You have 
abandoned those unsaleable allegories. What 
rich art patron cares to bo told continually 
by his own walls that Midas had ass’s ears ; 
that Lazarus sits ever at the gate ? You paint 
portraits now, and everybody tells me you are 
the coming man. That “ Impression ” of old 
Lady Jezebel was really wonderful., The 
woman looks quite handsome, and y^t it is 
her ladyship. Your tpuch is truly marvellous. 

But into your success, Tom — ^Dick, old 
friend, do not there creep moments when you 
would that we could fish up these old egg- 
boaies from the past, refumiah' witib thmii 
the dingy rooms in Camden Towm and find 
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a^;aiu time, our youth, our loves, and our 
beUefs? 

An inc^ent brought back to my mind, the 
other day, the tUbught of all these things. 
1 called for the first time upon a man, an 
actor, who had asked me to come and see him 
in the little home where he lives with his old 
father. To my astonishment — for the craze, I 
believe, has long since died out — I found the 
house half furnished out of packing cases, 
butter tubs, and egg-boxes. My friend earns 
his twenty pounds a week, but it was the old 
father's hobby, so he explained to me, the 
making of these monstrosities; and of them 
he was aS proud as though they were speci- 
men furniture out of the South Kensington 
Museum. 

He took me into the dining-room to show 
me the latest outrage — a new book-case. A 
greater disfigurement to the room, which was 
otherwise prettily furnished, could hardly be 
imagined. There was no need for him to 
assure me, as he did, that it had been made 
out of nothing egg-boxes. One could 
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aee at a glance thaFit was mad^ ^ut of egg- 
boxes, and badly constructed i^g-boxes at that 
— egg-boxes that were a disgrace the firm 
that had turned them otit; egg-Mxes not 
worthy the storage of “ shop ’uns ” at eighteen 
the shilling. 

We went up-stairs to my friend’s bedroom. 
He opened the door as a man might open the 
door of a museum of gema 

“ The old boy,” he said, as he stood with 
his hand upon the door-knob, “made every- 
thing you see here, eveiything,” and we 
entered. He drew my attention to the ward- 
robe. “Now I will hold it up,” he said, 
“while you pull the door open{ think 
the floor must be a bit uneven, it wobbles if 
you are not careful” It wobbled notwith- 
standing, but by coaxing and ht^j^puiing we 
succeeded without mishap. I was surprised to 
notice a very small supply of dothes within, 
although my Mend is a dres^ m|m. 

“ You se^” he e^hdned, “ I daM not use it 
mW than I can help. 1 aip » ^^dy dn^, 
and as likely as not, if Ilbappehed to be in a 
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hmry) ilwiT® ilie 'whole thing over ; ” which 
seemed |iiN>heble. 

I asked^him how he contrived. ** I dress in 
the bofh^room as a rule,” he replied ; “ I keep 
most ot my things there. Of course the old 
boy doesn’t know.” 

He showed me a chest of drawers. One 
drawer stood half open. 

“ I’m bound to leave that drawer open,” he 
said ; “ I keep the things I use in that They 
don’t shut quite easily, these drawers*; or 
rather, they shut all right, but then they won’t 
open. It is the weather, I think. They will 
open and shut all right in the summer, I dare 
say.” He is of a hopeful disposition. 

But tlu^ pride of the room was the washstand. 
What do you think of this ? ” cried he 
‘ enmuidastacally , “real marble top ” 

He did not expatiate further. In , his 
excitement he had laid his hand upon the 
* tbix^ the natural result that it colla^md. 
More by '^imdept than design I caught Hie 
in mj.atms. ' I also caught the watw it 
contain^ * The bamn rolled on its edge and 
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little damage was done, except |p me and 
the soap-box. 

I could not pump up much admiration for 
this washstand ; I was feeling too wet 

“What do you do when you want to 
wash?” I asked, as together we reset the 
trap. 

There fell upon him the manner of a con- 
spirator revealing secrets. He glanced guiltily 
round the room ; then, creeping on tip-toe, he 
opened a cupboard behiud the bed. Within 
was a tin basin and a small can. 

“ Don’t tell the old boy,” he said. “ I keep 
these things here, and wash on the floor.” 

That was the best thing 1 myself ever got 
out of egg'boxes — ^that picture of a dec^tful 
son stealthily washing himself upon the floor 
behind the bed, trembling at every footstep 
lest it might be the “ old boy " coming to the 
door. 

One wonders whether the Ten Ccnamand- 
ments are so all-su£Bcient as we good folk 
deem them — ^whetiber the eleventh is not worth 
the whole pack of them : ” tiiat ye love <Hie 
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anoth^” with juat a common-place, human, 
practical love. Could not the other ten be 
comfortably stowed away into a comer of that I 
One is inclined, in 'one’s anarchic moments, to 
agree udtb Louis Stevenson, that to be amiable 
and cheerful is a good religion for a work-a- 
day world. We are so busy not killing, not 
stealing, nM coveting our neighbour’s wife, we 
have not time to be even just to one another for 
the little while we are together here. Need 
we be so cocksure that our present list of 
virtues and vices is the only possibly correct 
and complete one % Is the kind, unselfish man 
necessarily a villain because he does not always 
Succeed in suppressing his natural instincts ? 
Is the naiToW'hearted, sour-souled man, incap- 
able of a generous thought or act, necessarily 
a saint because he has none 1 • Have we not — 
we unco guid — arrived at It wrong method of 
estimating our firailer brothers and sistem? 
We judge them, as critics judge books, not by 
the good that is in them, but by their faults. 
Poor King l)avid ! What would the local 
Vigilance Society have had to say to him! 
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Noahf according to our plan, <«rould be 
denounced from every teetotal platfom in the 
country, and Ham would head the liOcal Vestry 
poll as a reward for having exposed him. 
And St. Peter! weak, frail St Peter, how 
lucky for him that his fellow-disciples and their 
Master were not as strict in their notions of 
virtue as are we to-day. 

Have we not forgotten the meaning of the 
word “ virtue ” ? Once it stood for the good 
that was in a man, irrespective of the ev0 that 
might lie there also, as tares among the wheat 
We have abolished virtue, and for it substituted 
virtues. Not the hero — ^he was too ftdl of 
faults — ^but the blameless valet ; not marf' 
who does any good, but the man who has not 
been found out in any evil, is our moderh ideal 
The most virtuous thing in nature, according 
to this new theoiy,^ould be the oyster. He is ' 
always at home, and always sober. He is not 
noisy. He gives no trouble to tiie police, i j; 
cannot tiiink of a single Ono'^of the Ten 
Commandments that he ever ^‘breidQa He 
never enjoys himself, ai^ ^ heveTi lad' hn^ as 
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he livet^ gires a moment’s pleasure to any 
other Hidbag thing. 

1 can 'iiiaagine the oyster lecturing a lion 
on the sc^bject of morality. 

**You nearer hear me,” the oyster might 
say, '^howling round camps and villages, 
making night hideous, frightening quiet folk 
out of their lives. Why don’t you go to bed 
early, as I do? I never prowl round the 
oyster«bed, fighting other gentlemen oysters, 
n yiVing love to lady oysters already married. 
I never kfil antelopes or missionaries. Why 
can’t you Hve as I do on salt water and 
germs, or whatever it is that 1 do live on? 
Why* don't you try to be more like me ? ” 

An has no evil passions, therefore 

W€te8ay»l^/|s fk vhi;uou8 fish. We never ask 
ourseM^^’^ he any good passions?" 
A H^V.^eh^viom^ is often such as no just 
man oouljl {Undone. Has he not his good 
pOmIs ^ . 

sleek, “virtuous” man Se 
as wiriooMi at .file gate of heaven as he 
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” Well,” St. Peter may say to l>im, op^ng 
the door a little way and looking him up and 
down, ” what is it now ? ” 

“ It’s me,” the virtuous man will reply, with 
an oily, self-satisfied smile ; “ I should say, I 
— IVe come.” 

“Yes, I see you have come; but what is 
your claim to admittance? What have you 
done with your three score years and ten ? ” 

“ Done ! ” the virtuous man will answ^, " I 
have done nothing, I assure you.” 

“ Nothing ! ” 

“Nothing; that is my strong point; that 
is why I am here. I have never done any 
wrong.” 

“ And what good have you done ? ” 

“ What good 1 ” ‘ 

“ Aye, what good ? Do not you even know 
the meaning of the word? What human 
creature is the better for your having eaten 
and drunk and slept these years ? Yoti' have 
dbne no harm — ^no harm to yofitselfi Per- 
haps, if you had you might have ^one some 
good with it; the two are generally to be 
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found toge^^ down below, I lemember. 
What good have yon done that you should 
enter here % This is |lo mummy chamber ; 
tilus is tibe place of men and women who have 
lived, who have wrought good — and evil also, 
alas t — for the sinners who fight for the right, 
not thie righteous who run with their souls 
from the fight 

It was not, however, to speak of these 
tilings that I remembered The Amateur and 
its lessons. My intention was but to lead 
up to the story of a certain small boy, who 
in the doing of tasks not required of him 
was exceedingly clever. I wish to tell you 
his story, because, lis do most true tales, it 
possesses a moral, and stories without a moral 
I deem to be but foolish literature, resembling 
roads that lead to nowhere, such as sick folk 
tzmnp for exercise. 

I have, known this little boy to take an 
expensivip^ eight-day clock to pieces, and 'make 
of it a toy steamboat. I^ue, it was not, 
when ma4o» very much of a steamboat; but 
taking into consideration all the difikmltios — 
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the inadaptability of eight>day cloeik machiueiy 
to steamboat requirements, the necessity of 
getting the work'accopiplished quicHy, before 
conservatively-minded people with no enthu- 
siasm for science could interfere— n good 
enough steamboat. With merely an ironing- 
board and a few dozen meat-skewers, Ibe would 
— ^provided the ironing-board was not missed 
in time — turn out quite a practicable rabbit- 
hutch. He could make a gun out of an um- 
brella and a gas-bracket, which, if not so 
accurate as a Martini-Henry, was, at all 
events, more deadly. With half the garden- 
hose, a copper scalding-pan out of the daily, 
and a few Dresden china omamenis off the 
drawing-room mantelpiece, he would build a 
fountain for the garden. He coufd make 
book-shelves out of kitchen tables, and cros^ 
bows out of crinolines. He could' dam you 
a stream so that all the water would jiow over 
the croquet lawn. He knew, how to make 
fed paint and oxygen gas, togeth<^ wi^ many 
other Buch-like commodities handf to have 
about a house. Among other thli^ he hMmed 
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how to imtke fireworks, and after a few ex- 
ploaiohs ol^ ^ unimportant character, came to 
make tkeioiVery* well indeed. The boy who 
can play a good gome of cricket is liked. ‘ The 
boy who can fight well is respected. The boy 
who can cheek a master is loved. But the 
boy who can make fireworks is revered above 
all others as a boy belonging to a superior 
order of beings. The fifth of November was 
at hand, and with the consent of afi indulgent 
mother, he determined to give to the world a 
proof of hiSi powers. A large party of friends, 
relatives, and school-mates was invited, and for 
a fortnight beforehand the scullery was con- 
victed into a manufactory for fireworks. The 


female V®tVants went about in hourly terror 
of their fives, and the villa, did we judge 
exclusivmy smell, one might have imagined 
had been taken over by Satan, his main pre- 
nui^ mponveifiently crowded, as an 

annex, tne evening of the fourth all was 


l^s^ples were tested to make 
sure that ^ contretemps should occur the 
following was found to be pe^t 
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The rockets rushed heuvenward and descended 
in stars, Ihe Roman candles tossed' their fiery 
balls into the darkness, the Catherine wheels 
sparkled and whirled, the crackers cracked, 
and the squibs banged. That night he went 
to bed a proud and happy boy, and dreamed 
of fame. He stood surrounded by blazing 
fireworks, and the vast crowd cheered him. 
His relations, most of whom, he knew, 
regarded liim as the coming idiot of the 
family, were there to witness his triumph; 
so too was Dickey Bowles, who laughed at 
him because he could not throw straight. 
The girl at the bun-shop, she also was there, 
and saw that he was clever. 

The night of the festival arrived, and with 
it the guests. They sat, wrapped up in ehawls 
and cloaks, outside the hall door— ancles, 
cousins, aunts, little boys and big boys, little 
girls and big girls, with,* as the theatre posters 
say, villagers and retainers, some forty of them 
in all, and waited. 

But the fireworks did not off. Why 
they did not go off 1 cannot eiqplain ; nobody 
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ever c(ndd ezpliw. The laws of nature 
seemed to suspended for that night only. 
The rockets fell down and died where they 
stood. No human agency seemed able to 
ignite the squibs. The crackers gave one 
bang and collapsed. The Roman candles 
might have been En'glish rushlights. The 
Catherine wheels became mere revolving glow* 
worms. The fiery serpents could not collect 
among them the spirit of a tortoise. The set 
piece, a ship at sea, showed one mast and 
the captain, and then went out. One or two 
items did their duty, but this only served to 
render the foolishness of the whole more 
striking. The little girls giggled, the little 
boys chaffed, the aunts and cousins said it 
was beautiful, the uncles inquired if it was 
all over, and talked about supper and trains, 
the ** villagers and retainers " dispersed laugh* 
ing, the indulgent mother said “ never mind,*’ 
and explained how well everything had gone 
off yesterday j the clever little boy crept up- 
stairs to |yg< tocp, and blubbered his heart 
out in the ^k 
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Honrs latoit, wlion the crowd had' forgotten 
him, he stole out again into the^garden. He 
sat down amid the ruins of his hope, and 
wondered what could have caused the fiasca 
Still puzzled, he drew from his' podket a box 
of matches, and, lighting one, he hdd it to 
the seared end of a rocket he had tried in vain 
to light four hours ago. It smouldered for an 
instant, then shot with a swish into the air 
and broke into a hundred points of fire. He 
tried another and another with the same 
result. He made a fresh attempt to fiire the 
set piece. Point by point the whole pietnre — 
minus the captain and one mast--M:ame out 
of the night, and stood revealed ipi all the 
majesty of flame. Its sparks fell upon the 
piled-up heap of candles, wheels, and jcodkets 
that a little while before had obstinately re- 
fused to burn, and that, one after' ^{mother, 
had been thrown aside as useless. ^Kow with 
the night frost upon them, they leaped to 
light in one grand volcanic mmq^on. hud 
in front of the go^^us speoincla^ stood with 
only one consolation-^his nitAht^S'ltand in Im 
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Ti»» wIililB iliMg was a mysl^sy'to at 

the titns, learned to know life betlet» 

he eaia$i^ ilndarstand that it was only one 
example of a solid but inexplicable fact, ruling 
all humah aBatth^our Jireworhs won't go off 
wMk ihe crowd is around. 

Our btlHiant repartees do not occur to us 
till the door is closed upon us and we are 
alone in the street, or, as the French would 
say, are ,conung down the stairs. Our after- 
dinner oratory, that sounded so telling as we 
delivered it before the looking-glass, falls 
strangdty J9at amidst the clinking of the glasses. 
Ihe passionate torrent of words wo meant to 
pour into her ear becomes a halting rigmarole, 
at whhdi**** small blame to her — she only 
lattgh^ « 

I wordd, i^mitle Header, you could hear the 
meant to tell you. You judge 
me, of eOtmm, hjr the stories of mine that you 
have reads^hy {his sort of thing, perhaps; 
hut that ii|.']^t yo me. The stories I hate 
not told am going to tell you one 

daft' I iudeS me bv those* 
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They axe so beautiful ; you will say so ; over 
them, you will laugh and cry witlS me. 

They come into my brain unbidden, tiiey 
clamour to be written, yet when I take my 
pen in hand they are gone. It is as though 
they were shy of publicity, as though they 
would say to me — “ You alone, you shall read 
us, but you must not write us ; we are too 
real, too true. We are like the thoughts you 
cannot speak. Perhaps a little later, when 
you know more of life, then you shall tell us.” 

Next to these in merit I would place, were 
I writing a critical essay on myself, the stories 
I have begun to write and that remain un- 
finished, why I cannot explain to myself. 
They are good stories, most of them; better 
far than the stories I have accomplished. An- 
other time, perhaps, if you care to listen, I 
will tell you the beginning of one or two and 
you shall judge. Strangely enough, for I have 
always regarded myself as a practical, common- 
sensed man, so many of these still-bom 
children of my mind I find, on looking through 
the cupboard where their thin bodies lie, axe 
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ghost stories. I suppose the hope of ghosts is 
with us all The world grows somewhat in- 
teresting to us heirs of all the ages. Year by 
year, Science with broom and duster tears down 
the moth-worn tapestry, forces the doors of 
the locked chambers, lets light into the secret 
stairways, cleans out the dungeons, explores 
the hidden passages — finding everywhere only 
dust. This echoing old castle, the world, so full 
of mystery in the days when we were children, 
is losing somewhat its charm for us as we grow 
older. The king sleeps no longer in the hollow 
of the hills. We have tunnelled through his 
mountain chamber. We have shivered his 
beard with our pick. We have driven the gods 
from Olympus. No wanderer through the 
moonlit groves now fears or hopes the sweet, 
death-giving gleam of Aphrodite’s face. Thor’s 
hammer echoes not among the peaks — 'tis but 
the thunder of the excursion train. We have 
swept the woods of the fairies. We have 
filtered the sea of its nymphs. Even the 
ghosts are leaving us, chased by the Psychical 
Besearch Society. 
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Perhaps of all, they are the least, however, 
to be regretted. They were dull'^old fellows, 
clanking their rusty chains and groaning and 
sighing. Let them go. 

And yet how interesting they might bo, if 
only they would. The old gentleman in the 
coat of mail, who lived in King John’s reign, 
who was murdered, so they say, on the out- 
skirts of the very wood I can see from my 
window as I write — stabbed in the back, poor 
gentleman, as he was riding home, his body 
flung into the moat that to this day is called 
Tor’s tomb. Dry enough it is now, and the 
primroses love its steep banks ; but a gloomy 
enough place in those days, no doubt, with its 
twenty feet of stagnant water. Why does he 
haunt the forest paths at night, as they tell me 
he does, frightening the children out of their 
wits, blanching the faces and stilling the 
laughter of the peasant lads and lass^, slouch- 
ing home from the village dance? Instead, 
why does he not come up here and t^ to me ? 
lie should have my easy-chair and welcome, 
would he only be cheerful and companionable. 
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What brave* tales could he not tell me. He 
fought in the first Crusade, heard the clarion 
voice of Peter, met the great Godfrey face to 
face, stood, hand on sword-hilt, at Runny-mede, 
perhaps. Better than a whole library of his- 
torical novels would an evening's chat be with 
such a ghost. What has he done with his 
eight hundred years of death ? where has he 
been 1 what has he seen ? Maybe he has visited 
Mars; has spoken to the strange spirits who 
can live in the liquid fires of Jupiter. What 
has ho learned of the great secret 1 Has he 
found the truth ? or is he, even as I, a wanderer 
still seeking the unknown ? 

You, poor, pale, grey nun — they tell me 
that of- midnights one may see your white 
face peering fi’om the ruined belfry window, 
hear the clash of sword and shield among the 
cedar-trees beneath. 

It was very sad, I qpite understand, my 
dear lady*^ Your lovers both were killed, and 
you retired to a convent. Believe me, I am 
sincerely sorxy for you, but why waste every 
night renewing the whole painful exp^ence ? 
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Would it not be better forgotten? Good 
Heavens, madam, suppose we living folk were 
to spend our lives wailing and wringing our 
hands because of the wrongs done to us when 
we were children ? It is all over now. Had 
he lived, and had you married him, you might 
not have been happy. I do not wish to say 
anything unkind, but marriages founded upon 
the sincerest mutual love have sometimes 
turned out unfortunately, as you must surely 
know. 

Do take my advice. Talk the matter over 
with the young men themselves. Persuade 
them to shake hands and be friends. Come 
in, all of you, out of the cold, and let us 
have some reasonable talk. 

Why seek you to trouble us, you poor pale 
ghosts ? Are we not your children ? Be our 
wise friends. Tell me, how loved the young 
men in your youngs days ? how answered the 
maidens ? Has the world changed much, do 
•you think? Had you not new women even 
then ? girls who hated the everlasting tapestry 
frame and spinning-wheel ? Tour father’s ser- 
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vants, were they so much worse off than the 
freemen who live in our East-end slums and 
sew slippers for fourteen hours a day at a 
wage of nine shillings a week ? Do you think 
Society much improved during the last thou- 
sand years ? Is it worse 1 is it better ? or is 
it, on the whole, about the same, save that 
we call things by other names? Tell me, 
what have you learned ? 

Yet might not familiarity breed contempt, 
even for ghosts. 

One has had a tiring day's shooting. One 
is looking forward to one’s bed. As one opens 
the door, however, a ghostly laugh comes from 
behind the bed-curtains, and one groans in- 
wardly, knowing what is in store for one ; a 
two or three hours’ talk with rowdy old Sir 
Lanval — ^he of the lance. We know all his 
tales by heart, and he will shout them. Sup- 
pose our aunt, from whom we have expecta- 
tions, and who sleeps in the next room, should 
wake and overhear I They were fit and proper 
enough stories, no doubt, for the Round Table, 
but we feel sure our aunt would not appreciate 
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them : — that story about Sir Agrajain and the 
cooper’s wife! and he always will tell that 
story. 

Or imagine the maid entering after dinner 
to say — 

“Oh, if you please, sir, here is the veiled 
lady.” 

“ What, again 1 ” says your wife, looking up 
from her work. 

“ Yes, ma’am ; shall I show her up into the 
bedroom 1 ” 

“ You had better ask your master,” is the 
reply. The tone is suggestive of an unpleasant 
five minutes so soon as the girl shall have 
withdrawn, but what are you to do ? 

“ Yes, yes, show her up,” you say, and the 
girl goes out, closing the door. 

Your wife gathers her work together, and 
rises. 

“ Where are you going ? ” you ask. 

“To sleep with the children,” is the frigid 
answer. 

“ It will look so rude,” you urge, “ We 
must be civil to the poor thing; and you see it 
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really is ker^room, as one might say. She has 
always hannted it.” 

“ It is very curious,” returns the wife of 
your bosom, still more icily, “ that she never 
haunts it except when you are down here. 
Where she goes when you are in town Tm 
sure I don’t know.” 

This is unjust. You cannot restrain your 
indignation. 

“ What nonsense you talk, Elizabeth,” you 
reply; “I am only barely polite to her.” 

** Some men have such curious notions of 
politeness,” returns Elizabeth. “ But pray do 
not let us quarrel. I am only anxious not to 
disturb you. Two are company, you know. I 
don’t choose to be the third, that’s all.” With 
which she goes out. 

And the veiled lady is still ’waiting for you 
up-stairs. You wonder how long she wiU stop, 
also what will happen after she is gone. 

I fear there is no room for you, ghosts, 
in this our world. You remember how 
they came tb Hiawatha — the ghosts of the 
deducted lofed onea He had prayed to them 
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that they would come back to him to comfort 
him, so one day they crept into his wigwam, sat 
in silence round his fireside, chilled the air for 
Hiawatha, froze the smiles of Laughing Water. 

There is no room for you, oh you poor, pale 
ghosts, in this our world. Do Hot trouble us; 
Let us forget. You, stout elderly matron,' 
your thin locks turning grey, your eyes grown 
weak, your chin more ample, your voice harsh 
with much scolding and complaining, needful, 
alas ! to household management, I pray you 
leave me. I loved you while you lived. How 
sweet, how beautiful you were. I see you now 
in your white frock among the apple-blossom. 
But you are dead, and your ghost disturbs my 
dreams. I would it haunted me not. 

You, dull old fellow, looking out at me 
from the glass at which I shave, why do you 
haunt me ? You are the ghost of a bright lad 
I once knew well. He might have done much, 
had he lived. I always had faith in him. 
Why do you haunt me ? I would rather 
think of him as I remember him. I never 
imagined he would make such a poor ghost. 



ON THE PREPARATION AND EMPLOYMENT 
OF LOVE PHILTRES 

Occasionally a friend will ask me some 
such question as this, Do you prefer dark 
women or fair ? Another will say, Do you 
like tall women or short ? A third. Do you 
think light-hearted women, or serious, the 
more agreeable company ? I find myself in the 
position that, once upon a time, overtook a 
certain charming young lady of taste who was 
asked by an anxious parent, the years mount- 
ing, and the family expenditure not decreasing, 
which of the numerous and eligible young men, 
then paying court to her, she liked the best. 
She replied, that was her difficulty. She could 
not make up her mind which she liked the best. 
They were all so nice. She could not possibly 
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select one to the exclusion of al|, the others. 
What she would have liked would have been 
to marry the lot, but that, she presumed, was 
impracticable. ^ 

1 feel I resemble that young Jady, not so 
much, perhaps, in charm and beauty as inde- 
cision of mind, when questions such as the 
above are put to me. It is as if one were 
asked one’s favourite food. There are times 
when one fancies an egg with one’s tea. On 
other occasions one dreams of a kipper. To- 
day one clamours for lobsters. To-morrow 
one feels one never wishes to see a lobster 
again ; one determines to settle down, for a 
time, to a diet of bread and milk and rice- 
pudding. Asked suddenly to say whether I 
preferred ices to soup, or beefsteaks to caviare, 
I should be nonplussed. 

I like tall women and short, dark women 
and fair, merry women and grave. 

Do not blame me. Ladies, the fault lies with 
you. Every right-thinking man is an universal 
lover ; how could it be otherwise ? You are so 
diverse, yet each so charming of your kind ; 
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and a man's heurt is large. You have no idea, 
fair Reader, %ow large a man’s heart is ; that 
is his trouble — sometimes yours. 

May I not admire the daring tulip, because 
I love also the modest lily ? May I not press 
a kiss upon the sweet violet, because the scent 
of the queenly rose is precious to me ? 

“Certainly not,” I hear the Rose reply. 
“ If you can see anything in her, you shall 
have nothing to do with me.” 

“ If you care for that bold creature,” says 
the Lily, trembling, “ you are not the man I 
took you for. Good-bye.” 

*‘Gn to your baby-faced Violet,” cries the 
Tulip, with a toss of her haughty head. “ You 
are just fitted for each other.” 

And when I return to the Lily, she tells me 
that she cannot trust me. She has watched 
me with those others. She knows me for a 
gad-about. Her gentle face is full of pain. 

So I must live unloved merely because I 
love too much. 

My wonder is that young men ever marry^. 
The difficult bf selection must be appalling. 
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I walked the other evening in Hyde Park. 
The band of the Life Guards played heart-lift- 
ing music, and the vast crowd were basking in 
a sweet enjoyment such as rarely woos the 
^English toiler. I strolled among them, and my 
attention was chiefly drawn towards the women. 
The great majority of them were, I suppose, 
shop-girls, milliners, and others belonging to 
the lower middle-class. They had put on their 
best frocks, their bonniest hats, their newest 
gloves. They sat or walked in twos dnd 
threes, chattering and preening, as happy as 
young sparrows on a clothes line. And what 
a handsome crowd they made ! I have seen 
German crowds, I have seen French crowds, 
I have seen Italian crowds; but nowhere 
do you find such a proportion of pretty 
women as among the English iniddle.-class. 
Three women out of every four were worth 
looking at, every other woman was pretty, 
while every fourth, one might say without 
exaggeration, was beautiful. As I passed 
to*^ and fro the idea occurred to me : sup- 
pose I were an unprejudiced young bachelor, 
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free froii| predilection, looking for a wife ; and 
let me suppJJse — ^it is only a fancy-i^that all 
these girls were ready and willing to accept me. 
I have only to choose! I grew bewildered. 
There were fair girls, to look at whom was 
fatal ; dark girls that set one’s heart aflame ; 
girls with red gold hair and grave grey eyes, 
whom one would follow to the confines of the 
universe ; baby-faced girls that one longed to 
love and cherish ; girls with noble faces, whom 
a man might worship; laughing girls, with 
whom one could dance through life gaily; 
serious girls, with whom life would be sweet 
and good; domestic-looking girls — one felt 
such would make delightful wives ; they would 
cook, and sew, and make of home a pleasant, 
peaceful place. Then wicked-looking girls 
came Jby, at the stab of whose bold eyes all 
orthodox thoughts were put to a flight, whose 
laughter turned the world into a mad carnival; 
girls one could mould ; girls from whom one 
could learn ; sad girls one wanted to comfort ; 
merry girls who would cheer one ; little girls, 
big girls, Queenly girls, fairy-like girls. 
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Suppose a young man had to select his 
wife in«'this fashion from somf^ twenty or 
thirty thousand ; or that a girl were suddenly 
confronted with eighteen thousand eligible 
young bachelors, and told to take the one she 
wanted and be quick about it ? Neither boy 
nor girl would ever marry. Fate is kinder to 
us. She understands, and assists us. In the 
hall of a Paris hotel I once overheard one 
lady asking another to recommend her a mil- 
liner’s shop. 

“ Go to the Maison Nouvelle,” advised the 
questioned lady, with enthusiasm. “^They 
have the largest selection there of any place 
in Paris.” 

“I know they have,” replied the first lady, 

that is just why I don’t mean to go there. 
It confuses me. If I see six bonnets I can tell 
the one I want in five minutes. If I see six 
hundred I come away without any bonnet at 
all. Don’t you know a little shop ? 

Fate takes the young man or the young 
woman aside. 

“ Come into this village, my dear," says 
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Fate; "iato this by-street of this salubrious 
suburb, into tliis social circle, into this church, 
into this chapel. Now, my dear boy, out of 
these seventeen young ladies, which will you 
have ? — out of these thirteen young men, which 
would you like for your very own, my dear 
“ No, miss, I am sorry, but I am not able 
to show you our up-stairs department to-day, 
the lift is not working. But I am sure we 
shall be able to find something in this room 
to suit you. Just look round, my dear, per- 
haps you will see something.” 

** No, sir, I cannot show you the stock in 
the next room, we never take that out except 
for our very special customers. We keep our 
most expensive goods in that room. (Draw 
that curtain. Miss Circumstance, please. I 
have told you of* that before.) Now, sir, 
wouldn’t you like this one? This colour is 
quite the rage this season ; we are getting rid 
of quite a lot of these.” 

“Wo, sir ! Well, of course, it would not do 
for every one ’ $ taste to be the same. Perhaps 
something dark would suit you better. Bring 
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out those two brunettes, Miss Circumstance. 
Charming girls both of them, d^h’t you think 
so, sir ? I should say the taller one for you, 
sir. Just one moment, sir, allow me. Now, 
what do you think of that, sir? might have 
been made to fit you, I’m sure. You prefer the 
shorter om. Certainly, sir, no difference to 
us at all. Both are the same price. There’s 
nothing like having one’s own fancy, I always 
say. No, sir, I cannot put her aside for you, 
we never do that. Indeed, there’s rather a 
run on brunettes just at preiSent. I had a 
gentleman in only this morning, looking at 
this particular one, and he is going to call 
again to-night. Indeed, I am not at all sure 
— Oh, of course, sir, if you like to settle on this 
one now, that ends the matter. (Put those 
others away. Miss Circumstance, please, and 
mark this one sold.) I feel sure you’ll like her, 
sir, when you get her home. Thank you, sir. 
Good-morning I ” 

** Now, miss, have you seen anything you 
’fancy? Yes, miss, this is all we have at 
anything near your price. (Shut those other 
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cupboards, Miss Circumstance; never show 
more stock than you are obliged to, it only 
confuses customers. How often am I to tell 
you that ?) Yes, miss, you are quite right, 
there is a slight blemish. They all have some 
slight flaw. The makers say they can’t help 
it — ^it’s in the material. It’s not once in a 
season we get a perfect specimen ; and when 
we do ladies don’t seem to care for it. Most 
of our customers prefer a little faultiness. 
They say it gives character. Now, look at 
this, miss. This sort of thing wears very 
well, warm and quiet. You’d like one with 
more colour in it ? Certainly. Miss Circum- 
stance, reach me down the art patterns. No, 
miss, we don’t guarantee any of them over the 
year, so much depends on how you use them. 
Oh yes, miss, they’ll stand a fair amount of 
wear. People do tell you the quieter patterns 
last longer ; but my experience is that one is 
much the same as another. There’s really no 
telling any of them until you come to try 
them. We never recommend one more than 
another. Three’s a lot of chance about these 
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goods, it’s in the nature of them. What I 
always say to ladies is — ‘ Please yourself, it’s 
you who have got to wear it ; and it’s no good 
having an article you start by not liking.’ 
Yes, miss, it is pretty and it looks well 
against you : it does indeed. Thank you, 
miss. Put that one aside, Miss Circumstance, 
please. See that it doesn’t get mixed up with 
the unsold stock.” 

It is a useful philtre, the juice of that small 
western flower, that Oberon drops upon our 
eyelids as we sleep. It solves all difficulties in 
a trice. Why of course Helena is the fairer. 
Compare her with Hermial Compare the 
raven with the dove! How could we ever 
have doubted for a moment ? Bottom is an 
angel. Bottom is as wise as he is handsome. 
Oh, Oberon, we thank you for that drug. 
Matilda Jane is a goddess ; Matilda Jane is a 
queen ; no woman ever born of Eve was like 
Matilda Jane. The little pimple on her nose 
— ^her little, sweet, tip-tilted nose— how beau- 
tiful it is. Her bright eyes flash with temper 
now and then ; how piquant is a temper in a 
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woman. William is a dear old stupid, how 
lovable afcupi(? men can be — especially when 
wise enough to love us. William does not 
shine in conversation ; how we hate a magpie 
of a man. William’s chin is what is called 
receding, just the sort of chin a beard looks 
well on. Bless you, Oberon darling, for that 
drug; rub it on our eyelids once again. 
Better let us have a bottle, Oberon, to keep 
by us. 

Oberon, Oberon, what are you thinking of? 
You have given the bottle to Puck. Take it 
away from him, quick. Lord help us all if 
that Imp has the bottle. Lord save us from 
Puck while we sleep. 

Or may we, fairy Oberon, regard your lotion 
as an eye-opener, rather than as an eye-closer ? 
You remember the story the storks told the 
children, of the little girl who’was a toad by 
day, only her sweet dark eyes being left to her. 
But at night, when the Prince clasped her 
close to hin break, lo 1 again she became the 
king's daughter, fairest and fondest of women. 
There be many royal ladies in Marshland, with 
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bad complesion and thin straight hair, and 
the silly princes sneer and ridl away to woo 
some kitchen wench decked out in queen's 
apparel. Lucky the prince upon whose eye- 
lids Oberon has dropped the magic philtre. 

In the gallery of a minor Continental town 
I have forgotten, hangs a picture that lives with 
me. The painting I cannot recall, whether 
good or bad ; artists must forgive me for 
remembering ohly the subject. It shows a 
man, crucified by the roadside. No martyr 
he. If ever a man deserved hanging it was 
this one. So much the artist has made clear. 
The face, even under its mask of agony, is an 
evil, treacherous face. A peasant girl clings 
to the cross ; she stands tip-toe upon a patient 
donkey, straining her face upward for the half- 
dead man to stoop and kiss her lips. 

Thief coward blackguard, they are stamped 
upon his face, but under the face, under the 
evil outside ? Is there no remnant of manhood 
— nothing tender, nothing true? A woman 
'has crept to the cross to kiss him : no evidence 
in his favour, my Lord ? Love is blind — aye. 
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to our faults. Heaven help us all ; Love’s eyes 
would be soil indeed if it were not so. But 
for the good that is in us her eyes are keen. 
You, crucified blackguard, stand forth. A 
hundred witnesses have given their evidence 
against you. Are there none to give evidence 
for him ? A woman, great Judge, who loved 
him. Let her speak. 

But I am wandering far from Hyde Park 
and its show of girls. 

They passed and re-passed me, laughing, 
smiling, talking. Their eyes were bright with 
merry thoughts ; their voices soft and musical. 
They were pleased, and they wanted to please. 
Some were married, some had evidently 
reasonable expectations of being married ; the 
rest hoped to be. And we, myself, and some 
ten thousand other young men. I repeat it — 
myself and some ten thousand other young 
men ; for who among us ever thinks of himself 
but as a young man ? It is the world that 
ages, not we. , The children cease their playing 
.and grow grave, the lasses’ eyes are dimmer. 
The hills are a little steeper, the mUestones, 
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surely, further apart. The songs the young 
men sing are less merry l^n the songs 
we used to sing. The days have grown a 
little colder, the wind a little keener. The 
wine has lost i^^ flavour somewhat ; the new 
humour is not like the old. The other hoys 
are becoming dull and prosy ; but we are not 
changed. It is the world that is growing old. 
Therefore, I brave your thoughtless laughter, 
youthful Readeif and repeat that we, myself 
and some ten thousand other young men, 
walked among these sweet girls ; and, using 
our boyish eyes, were fascinated, charmed, and 
captivated. How delightful to spend our lives 
with them, to do little services for them that 
would call up these bright smiles. How 
pleasant to jest with them, and hear their 
flute-like laughter, to console them and read 
their grateful eyes. ReaUy life is a pleasant 
thing, and the idea of marriage undoubtedly 
originated in the brain of a kindly Providence. 

We smiled back at them, and we made way 
tor them; we rose from our chairs witb a 
polite, “ Allow me, miss/’ ” Don’t mention it, 
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I prefer standing.” ” It is a deliglitfol even- 
ing* is it nlfc?” And perhaps — ^for what 
harm was there ? — we dropped into conversa- 
tion with these dhance fellow-passengers upon 
the stream of life. There were those among 
us — ^bold daring, spirits — ^who even went to the 
length of mild flirtation. Some of us knew 
some of them, and in such happy case there 
followed interchange of pretty pleasantries. 
Your English middle-class young man and 
woman are not adepts at the game of flirtation. 
I will confess that our methods were, perhaps, 
elephantine, that we may have grown a trifle 
noisy as the evening wore on. But we meant 
no evil ; we did but our best to enjoy our- 
selves, to give enjoyment, to make the too 
bri^ time pass gaily. 

And then my thoughts travelled to small 
homes .in distant suburbs, and these bright 
lads and lasses round me came to look older 
and more careworn. But what of that ? Are 
not old feces j^weet when looked at by old eyes 
a little dimmed by love, and are not care and 
toil but the. parents of peace and joy ? 
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But as I drew nearer, I saw that many of 
the faces were seared with sot^ and angry 
looks, and the voices that rose round me 
sounded surly and captious. The pretty com- 

I 

pliment and praise had changed to sneers and 
scoldings. The dimpled smile had wrinkled to 
a frown. There seemed so little desire to please, 
so great a determination not to be pleased. 

And the flirtations ! Ah me, they had 
forgotten how to flirt ! Oh, the pity of it ! 
All the jests were bitter, all the little services 
were given grudgingly The air seemed to 
have grown chilly. A darkness had come 
over all things. 

And then I awoke to reality, and found I 
had been sitting in my chair longer than 
I had intended. The band-stand was empty, 
the sun had set ; I rose and made my way 
home through the scattered crowd. 

Nature is so callous. The Dame irritates 
one at times by her devotion to her one idea, 
the propagation of the species. 

“ Multiply and be fruitful ; let my world 
be ever more and more peopled.” 
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For this she trains and fashions her young 
girls, models%them with cunning hand, paints 
them with her wonderful red and white, crowns 
them with her glorious hair, teaches them to 
smile and laugh, trains their voices into music, 
sends them out into the world to captivate, to 
enslave us. 

" See how beautiful she is, my lad,” says 
the cunning old woman. “ Take her ; build 
your little nest with her in your pretty suburb; 
work for her and live for her; enable her to 
keep the little ones that I will send.” 

And to her, old hundred-breasted Artemis 
whispers, “ Is he not a bonny lad ? See how 
he loves you, how devoted he is to you ! He 
will work for you and make you happy ; he 
will build your home for you. You will be 
the mother of his children.” 

So we take each other by t'he hand, full of 
hope and love, and from that hour Mother 
Nature has done with us. Let the wrinkles 
come ; let our voices grow harsh ; let the fire 
she lighted in. our hearts die out ; let the 
foolish selfishn^ wesboth thought we had put 
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behind us for ever creep back to us, bruaging 
unkindness and indifference, angry thoughts 
and cruel words into our lives. What cares 
she ? She has caught us, and chamed us to 
her work. She is our universal mother-in-law. 
She has done the match-making ; for the rest, 
she leaves it to ourselves. We can love or we 
can fight ; it is all one to her, confound her. 

I wonder sometimes if good temper might 
not be taught. In business we use no harsh 
language, say no unkind things to one another. 
The shopkeeper, leaning across the counter, is 
all smiles and affability, he might put up his 
shutters were he otherwise. The comlmercial 
gent, no doubt, thinks the ponderous shop- 
walker an ass, but refrains from telling him so. 
Hasty tempers are banished from th^ City. 
Can we not see that it is just as much to our 
interest to banish them from Tooting and 
Hampstead? 

The young man who sat in the chjdr next to 
me, how carefully he wrapped the ploftk round 
the shoulders of the little milliner beiJide him. 
And when she said she was tired of sitting 
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still, how readily he sprang from his chair to 
walk with hip, though it was evident he was 
very comfortable where he was. And she! 
She had laughed at his jokes ; they were not 
very clever jokes, they were not very new. 
She had probably read them herself months 
before in her own particular weekly journal. 
Yet the harmless humbug made him happy. 
I wonder if ten years hence she will laugh at 
such old humour, if ten years hence he will 
take such clumsy pains to put her cape 
about her. Experience shakes her head, and 
is amused at my question. 

I would have evening classes for the teaching 
of temper. to married couples, only I fear the 
institution, would languish for lack of pupils. 
The husbands would recommend their wives to 
attend, generously offering to pay the fee as a 
birthday present. The wife would be indignant 
at the suggestion of good money being thus 
wasted. ‘*No, John, dear,” she would un- 
sel&hly rejily, **you need the lessons more 
than I do. It would be a shame for me to 
take them away from you,” and they would 
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wrangle upon the subject for the rest of the 
day. 

Oh ! the folly of it. We pack our hamper 
for life’s picnic with such pains. We spend so 
much, we work so hard. We make choice 
pies, we cook prime joints, we prepare so 
carefully the mayonnaise, we mix with loving 
.hands the salad, we cram the basket to the lid 
with every delicacy we can think of Every- 
thing to make the picnic a success is there — 
except the salt. Ah ! woe is me, we forget 
the salt. We slave at our desks, in our work- 
shops, to make a home for those we love ; we 
give up our pleasures, we give up our rest. 
We toil in our kitchen from morning till night, 
and we render the whole feast tasteless for 
want of a ha’porth of salt — ^for want of a 
soupgon of amiability, for want of a handful 
of kindly words, a touch of caress, a pinch of 
courtesy. 

Who does not know that estimable house- 
Vife, working from eight till twelve to keep 

a 

the house in what she calls order ? She is so 
good a woman, so untiring, so unselfish, so 
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conscientious, so irritating. Her rooms are so 
clean, her sc^^ants so well managed, her 
children so weu dressed, her dinners so well 
cooked^the whole house so uninviting. Every- 
thing ^out her is in apple-pie order, and 
everybody wretched. 

My good Madam, you polish your tables, 
you scour your kettles, but the most valuable 
piece of furniture in the whole house you are 
letting go to rack and ruin for want of a little 
pains. You will find it in your own room, 
my dear Lady, in front of your own mirror. 
It is getting shabby and dingy, old-looking 
before its time; the polish is rubbed off it. 
Madam, it is losing its brightness and charm. 
Do you remember when he first brought it 
home, how proud he was of it? Do you 
think you have used it well, knowing how he 
valued it ? A little less care of your pots and 
your pans. Madam, a little more of yourself 
were wiser. Polish yourself up, Madam ; you 
had a pretty wit once, a pleasant laugh, a 
conversation that was not confined exclusively 
to the short-Qomings of servants, the wrong- 
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doings of tradesmen. My dear Madam, we 
do not live on spotless linen, /md crumbless 
carpets. Hunt out that bundle of old letters 
you keep tied up in faded ribbon at the back 
of your bureau drawer — & pity you don’t read 
them oftener. He did not enthuse about 
your cuffs and collars, gush over the neatness 
of your darning. It was your tangled hair he 
raved about, your sunny smile (we have not 
seen it for some years. Madam — ^the fault of 
the Cook and the Butcher, I presume), your 
little hands, your rosebud mouth— it has lost 
its shape, Madam, of late. Try a little less 
scolding of Mary Ann, and practise a laugh 
once a day : you might get back the dainty 
curves. It would be worth trying. It was a 
pretty mouth once. 

’ Who invented that mischievous falsehood 
that the way to a man’s heart was through hia 
stomach ? How many a silly woman, taking 
it for truth, has let love slip out of the parlour, 
while she was busy in the kitchen. Of course, 
if you were foolish enough to many a pig, I 
suppose you must be content to devote your 
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life to the prepaxation of hog’s-wash. But 
are you sure l^jat he ^ a pig? If by any 
chance he be Uo^ — then, Madam, you are 
making a grievous mistake. My dear Lady, 
you are too modest. If I may say so without 
making you unduly conceited, even at the 
dinner-table itself, you are of much more 
importance than the mutton. Courage, Madam, 
be not a&aid to tilt a lance even with your 
own cook. You can be more piquant than 
the sauce d la Tartare, more soothing surely 
than the melted butter. There was a time 
when he would not have known, whether he 
was eating beef or pork with you the other 
side of the table. Whose fault is it ? Don't 
think so poorly of us. We are not ascetics, 
neither are we all gourmets : most of us plain 
men, fond of our dinner, as a healthy man 
shouM be, but fonder still of our sweethearts 
and wives, let us hope. Try us. A moder- 
ately-cooked dinner — ^let us even say a not-too- 
well-j^es^ked dinhe|^ with you looking your 
best, laughing and talking gaily and cleverly 
— as you can, you know — makes a pleasanter 
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meal for ub, after the day’s work is done, than 
that same dinner, cooked to i/Srfection, with 
you silent, jaded, and an7i^>U8, your pretty 
hair untidy, your pretty face wrinkled with 
care concerning the sole, with anxiety regard- 
ing the omelette. 

My poor Martha, be not troubled about so 
many things. You are the one thing needful 
— ^if the bricks and mortar are to be a home. 
See to it that you are well served up, that 
you are done to perfection, that y<M are tender 
and satisf} ing, that you are worth sitting down 
to. We wanted a wife, a comrade, a friend ; 
not a cook and a nurse on the cheap. 

But of what use is it to talk? the world 
will ever follow its own folly. When I think 
of all the good advice that I have given it, 
and of the small result achieved, I confess I 
grow discouraged. I was giving good advice 
to a lady only the other day. I was instructing 
her as to the proper treatment of aunts. She 
]vas sucking a lead-pencil, a thing 1 am always 
telling her not to do. She took it out of her 
mouth to speak. 
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" I suppose you know how everybody ought 
to do everythiisii^” she said. 

There are tim^ when it is necessary to 
sacrifice one’s modesty to one’s duty. 

“ Of course I do,” I replied. 

“And does Mania know how everybody ought 
to do eveiything 1 ” was the second question. 

My conviction on this point was by no 
means so strong, but for domestic reasons I 
again sacrificed myself to expediency. 

“Certainly,” I answered; “and take that 
pencil out of your mouth. I’ve told you of 
that before. You’ll swallow it one day, and 
then you’ll get perichondritis and die.” 

She appeared to be solving a problem. 

“ All grown-up people seem to know every- 
thing,” she summarized. 

ThOTe ate times when I dpubt if children 
are as simple as they look. If it be sheer 
stupidity t!^at prompts them to make remarks 
of this character, one should pity them, and 
seek to improve them.. But if it be not 
stupidity ? well then, one should still seek to 
improve them, but by a different method. 

The other morning I overheard the nurse 
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talking to this particular specimen. The 
woman is a most worthy cr^ure, and she 
was imparting to the chili^^ieGme really sound 
advice. She was in the middle of an un- 
exceptional exhortation concerning the virtue 
of silence, when Dorothea interrupted her 
with — 

“Oh, do be quiet, Nurse. I never get a 
moment’s peace from your chatter.” 

Such an interruption discourages a woman 
who is trying to do her duty. 

Last Tuesday evening she was unhappy. 
Myself, I think that rhubarb should never be 
eaten before April, and then never with 
lemonade. Her mother read her a homily 
upon the subject of pain. It was impressed 
upon her that we must be patient, that we 
must put up with the trouble that God sends 
us. Dorothea would descend to details, as 
children will. 

“ Must we put up with the cod-liver oil that 
God sends us ? ” 

"Yes, decidedly.” 

“ And with the nurses that God sends us ? ” 

“Certainly; and be thankful that you’ve 
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got them, some little girls haven't any nurse. 
And don’t tall^so much.” 

On Friday I l^nd the mother in tears. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing,” was the answer; “only 
Baby. She’s such a strange child. I can’t 
make her out at all.” 

“ What has she been up to now ? 

“ Oh, she will argue, you know.” 

She has that failing. 1 don’t know where 
she gets it from, but she’s got it. 

“WeU?” 

“ Well, she made me cross ; and, to punish 
her, I told her she shouldn’t take her doll's 
perambulator out with her.” 

“Yes?” 

“ Well, she didn’t say anything then, but 
so soon as I was outside the door, I heard her 
talking to herself — you know her way ? ” 

“Yes?” 

“ She said 

“Yes, she said?” 

“ She said, * I must be patient. I must put 
up with the mother God has sent me.’ ” 
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She lunches down-stairs on Sundays. We 
have her with us once a week to give her the 
opportunity of 8tud)dng mimners and be- 
haviour. Milson had dropped in, and we 
were discussing politics. I was interested, 
and, pushiog my plate aside, leant forward 
with my elbows on the table. Dorothea has 
a habit of talking to herself in a high-pitched 
whisper capable of being heard above an 
Adelphi love scene. I heard her say — 

“ I must sit up straight. I mustn’t sprawl 
with my elbows on the table. It is only 
common, vulgar people behave that way.” 

I looked across at her ; she was sitting most 
correctly, and appeared to be contemplating 
something a thousand miles away. We had 
all of us been lounging! We sat up stiffly, 
and conversation flagged. 

Of course we made a joke of it after the 

child was gone. But somehow it didn’t seem 
to be our joke. 

I wish I could recollect my childhood. I 
, should so like to know if children are as simple 
as they can look. 



ON THE DELIGHTS AND BENEFITS OP 
SLAVERY 

My study window looks down upon Hyde 
Park, and often, to quote the familiar promise 
of each new magazine, it amuses and instructs 
me to watch from my tower the epitome of 
humaiit life that passes to and fro beneath. 
At the openiog of the gates, creeps in the 
woman of the streets. Her pitiful work for 
the time being is over. Shivering in the 
chiU dawn, she passes to her brief rest. Poor 
Slave! Lured to the galley’s lowest deck, 
then ebadaed there. CiviUzation, tricked fool, 
they say has need of such. Yon serve as the 
dogs of Eastern towns. But at least, it seems 
to me, we need not spit on you. Home to 
your kennel f P^chance, if the Gods be kind, 
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they may send you dreams of a cleanly hearth, 
where you lie with a silver collar round your 
neck. 

Next comes the labourer — the hewer of 


-the hewer of 


wood, the drawer of water — slouching wearily 
to his toil ; sleep clinging still about his leaden 
eyes, his pittance of food carried tied up in a 
dish-clout. The first stroke of the hour clangs 
from Big Ben. Haste thee, fellow-slave, lest 
the overseer’s whip, “Out, we will have no 
lie-a-beds here,” descend upon thy patient 
back. 


Later, the artisan, with his bag of tools 
across his shoulder. He, too, listens fearfully 
to the chiming of the bells. For him also 
there hangs ready the whip. 

After him, the shop boy and the shop girl, 
making love as they walk, not to waste time. 
And after these the slaves of the desk and 


of the warehouse, employers and employed, 
clerks and tradesmen, ofi&ce boys and mer- 
chants. To your places, slaves of all ranks. 
Gret you unto your burdens. 

Now, laughing and shouting as they run, 
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the childreD, the sons and daughters of the 
slaves. Be industrious, little children, and 
learn your less^^. that when the time comes 
you may be ready to take from our hands the 
creaking oar, to slip into our seat at the roar- 
ing loom. For we shall not be slaves for 
ever, little children. It is the good law of 
the land. So many years in the galleys, so 
many years in the fields ; then we can claim 
our freedom. Then we shall go, little children, 
back to the land of our birth. And you we 
must leave behind us to take up the tale of 
our work. So, off to your schools, little 
children, and learn to be good little slaves. 

Next, pompous and sleek, come the educated 
slaves — journalists, doctors, judges, and poets ; 
the attorney, the artist, the player, the priest. 
They likewise scurry across the Park, looking 
anxiously from time to time at their watches, 
lest they be late for their appointments; 
thinking of the rates and taxes to be earned, 
of the bonnets to be paid for, the bills to be 
met. The best scourged, perhaps, of all, these 
slaves. The cat reserved for them has fifty 
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tails in pla.ce of merely two or three. Work, 
you higher middle-class slave, or you. shall 
come down to the smoH^ of twopenny 
cigars ; harder yet, or you shall drink shilling 
claret ; harder, or you shall lose your carriage 
and ride in a penny bus ; your wife's frocks 
shall be of last year's fashion ; yoi^ trousers 
shall bag at the knees ; from Kensington you 
shall be banished to Kilburn, if the tale of 
your bricks run short. Oh, a many-thonged 
whip is yours, my genteel brother. 

The slaves of fashion are the next to pass 
beneath me in review. They are dressed 
and -curled with infinite pains. "The liveried, 
pampered footman these, kept more for show 
than use; but their senseless tasks none the 
less labour to them. Here must they come 
every day, merry or sad. By this gravel path 
and no other must they walk; these phrases 
shall they use when they speak to one another. 
For an hour they must go slowly up and 
down upon a bicycle from Hyde Park Cornel^ 
to the Magazine and back. And these clothes 
must they wear; their gloves of this colour, 
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their neckties of this pattern. In the after* 
noon they must return again, this time in a 
carriage, dressed in another livery, and for 
an hour they must pass slowly to and fro in 
foolish procession. For dinner they must 
don yet another livery, and after dinner they 
must stai^ about at dreary social functions 
till with weariness and boredom their heads 
feel dropping from their shoulders. 

With the evening come the slaves back from 
their work : barristers, thinking out their 
eloquent appeals; school-boys, conning their 
dog-eared grammars ; City men, planning their 
schemes ; the wearers of motley, cudgelling 
their poor brains for fresh wit with which to 
please their master ; shop boys and shop girls, 
silent now as, together, they plod homeward ; 
the mrtisan ; the labourer. Two or three 
hours you shall have to yourselves, slaves, 
to think and love and play, if you be not too 
tired to think, or love, or play. Then to your 
litter, that you may be ready for the morrow's 
task. 

The twilight deepens into dark ; there comes 
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back the woman of the streets. As the 
shadows, she rounds the City’s day. Work 
strikes its tent. Evil creeps &om its peering 
place. 

So we labour, driven by the whip of neces- 
jsity, tan army of slaves. If we do not our 
work, the whip descends upon us; only the 
pain we feel in our stomach instead of on our 
back. And because of that, we call ourselves 
free men. 

Some few among us bravely struggle to be 
really free : they are our tramps and out- 
casts. We well-behaved slaves shrink from 
them, for the wages of freedom in this world 
are vermin and starvation. We can live lives 
worth living only by placing the collar round 
our neck. 

There are times when one asks oneself: 
Why this endless labour? Why this build- 
ing of houses, this cooking of food, this making 
of clothes ? Is the ant so much more to bh 
envied than the grasshopper, because she 
spends her life in grubbing and storing, and 
can spare no time for singing? Why this 
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complex instinct, driving ns to a thousand 
labours to satisfy a thousand desires ? We 
have turned the world into a workshop to pro- 
vide ourselves with toys. To purchase luxury 
we have sold our ease. 

Oh, Children of Israel I why were ye not‘ 
content in your wilderness? It seems to 
have been a pattern wilderness. For you, a 
simple wholesome food, ready cooked, was 
provided. You took no thought for rent and 
taxes ; you had no poor among you — no poor- 
rate collectors. You suffered not from in- 
digestion, nor the hundred ills that follow 
over-feeding ; an omer for every man was your 
portion, neither more nor less. You knew 
not you had a liver. Doctors wearied you 
not with their theories, their physics, and 

their bills. You were neither landowners nor 

» 

leaseholders, neither shareholders nor deben- 
ture holders. The weather and the market 
reports troubled you not. The lawyer was 
unknown to you ; you wanted no advice ; you 
had nought to quarrel about with your neigh- 
bour. No riches were yours for the moth and 
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rust to damage. Your yearly income and 
expenditure you knew would balance to a 
fraction. Your wife and children were pro- 
vided for. Your old age caused you no 
anxiety; you knew you would always have 
enough to live upon in comfort.^ Your funeral, 
a simple and tasteful affair, would be furnished 
by the tribe. And yet, poor, foolish child, 
fresh from the Egyptian brickfield, you could 
not rest satisfied. You hungered for the flesh- 
pots, knowing well what flesh-pots entail : the 
cleaning of the flesh-pots, the forging of the 
flesh-pots, the hewing of wood to make the 
fires for the boiling of the flesh-pots, the 
breeding of beasts to fill the pots, the growing 
of fodder to feed the beasts to fill the 
pots. 

All the labour of our life is centred round 
our flesh-pots. On the altar of the flesh-pot 
we sacrifice our leisure, our peace of mind. 
For a mess of pottage we sell our birthright. 

" Oh ! Children of Israel, saw you not the 
long punishment you were preparing for your- 
selves, when in your wilderness you set up 
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the image of the Calf, and fell before it, 
crying — * This shall be our God.” 

You would have veal. Thought you never 
of the price man pays for Veal ? The servants 
of the Golden Calf! I see them, stretched 
before my eyes, a weary, endless throng. I 
see them toiling in the mines, the black sweat 
on their faces. I see them in sunless cities, 
silent, and grimy, and bent. I see them, 
ague-twisted, in the rain-soaked fields. 1 see 
them, panting by the furnace doors. I see 
them, in loin-cloth and necklace, the load 
upon their head. I see them in blue coats 
and red coats, marching to pour their blood 
as an offering on the altar of the Calf. I see 
them in homespun and broadcloth, I see them 
in smock and gaiters, I see them in cap and 
apron, thejjervtots of the Calf. They swarm 
on the land and they dot the sea. They are 
chained to the anvil and counter; they are 
chained to the bench and the desk. They 
make ready the soil, they till the fields where 
the Goldep Calf is bom. They build the 
ship, and they sa^ the ship that carries the 
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Golden Calf. They fashion the pots, they 
mould the pans, they carve the tables, they 
turn the chairs, they dream of the sauces, 
they dig for the salt, they weave tlie damask, 
they mould the dish to serve the Golden Calf. 

The work of the world is to this end, that 
we eat of the Calf. War and Commerce, 
Science and Law ! what are they but the 
four pillars supporting the Golden Calf? 
He is our God. It is on his back that we 
have journeyed from the primeval forest, 
where our ancestors ate nuts and fruit. He 
is our God. His temple is in every street. 
His blue-robed priest stands ever at the door, 
calling to the people to worship. Hark! his 
voice rises on the gas-tainted air — “Now’s 
your time ! Now’s your time ! Buy ! Buy 1 ye 
people. Bring hither the sweat of your brow, 
the sweat of your brain, the ache of your 
heart, buy Veal with it. Bring me the best 
years of your life. Bring me your thoughts, 
your hopes, your loves; ye shall have Veal 
for them. Now’s your time I Now’s your 
time 1 Buy 1 Buy I ” 
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Oh ! Children of Israel, was Veal, even 
with all its trimmings, quite worth the 
price? 

And we t what wisdom have we learned, 
during the centuries? I talked with a rich 
man only the other evening. He calls himself 
a Financiei:, whatever that may mean. He 
leaves his beautiful house, some twenty miles 
out of London, at a quarter to eight, summer 
and winter, after a hurried breakfast by him- 
^self, while his guests still sleep, and he gets 
back just in time to dress for an elaborate 
dinner he himself is too weary or too pre- 
occupied to more than touch. If ever he is 
persuaded to give himself a holiday it is for 
a fortnight in Ostend, when it is most crowded 
and uncomfortable. He takes his secretary 
with him, receives and despatches a hundred 
telegrams a day, and has a private telephone, 
through which he can speak direct to London, 
brought up into his bedroom. 

I suppose the telephone is really a useful 
invention. Business men tell me they wonder 
how they contrived to conduct their affairs 
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without it. My own wonder always is, how 
any human being with the ordinary passions 
of his race can conduct his business, or even 
himself, creditably, within a hundred yards 
of the invention. I can imagine Job, of 
Griselda, or Socrates liking to have a telephone 
about them as exercise. Socrates, in pmi;icular, 
would have made quite a reputation for him- 
self out of a three months’ subscription to a 
telephone. Myself, I am, perhaps, too sensi- 
tive. I once lived for a month in an office 
with a telephone, if one could call it life, f 
was told that if I had stuck to the thing for 
two or three months longer, I should have 
got used to it. I know friends of mine, men 
once fearless and high-spirited, who now stand 
in front of their own telephone for a quarter 
of an hour at a time, and never so much as 
answer it back. They tell me that at fir^ 
they used to swear and shout at it as I did ; 
but now their spirit seems crushed. That is 
-what happens : you either break the telephone, 
or the telephone breaks you. You want to see 
a man two streets off. You might put on 
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your hat, and be round at his oMco in five 
minutes. You are on the point of storting 
when the telephone catches your eye. You 
think you ‘will ring him up to make sure he 
is in. You commence by ringing up some 
half-dozen' times before anybody takes any 
notice of you whatever. You are burning 
with indignation at this neglect, and have 
left the instrument to sit down and pen a 
stinging letter of complaint to the Company 
when the ring-back re-calls you. You seize 
the ear trumpets, and shout — 

** How is it that I can never get an answer 
when I ring ? Here have I been ringing for 
the last half-hour. I have rung twenty times.’* 
(This is a falsehood. You have rung only six 
time®, and the " half-hour ” is an absurd ex- 
aggeration ; but you feel the mere truth would 
, not be adequate to the occasion.) “ I think it 
disgraceful,” youc<«itinue,“ and I shall complain 
to the Company. What is the use of my 
having a telephone if I can’t get any answer 
when I ring? Here I pay a large sum for 
having this thing, and I can’t get any notice 
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taken. I've been ringing all the morning. 
Why is it?” 

Then you wait for the answer. 

“ What — what do you say ? I can’t hear 
what you say.” 

“ I say I’ve been ringing here for over an 
hour, and 1 can’t get any reply,” you call 
back. “ I shall complain to the Company.” 

“You want what 1 Don’t stand so near 
the tube. I can’t hear what you say. What 
number ? ” 

“Bother the number; I say why is it I 
don’t get an answer when I ring ? ” 

“ Eight hundred and what ? ” 

You can’t argue any more, after that. The 
machine would give way under the lemguage 
you want to make use of. Half of what you 
feel would probably cause an explosion at 
some point where the wire was weak. Indeed, 
mere language of any kind would fall short 
of the requirements of the case, A hatchet 
and a gun are the only intermediaries through 
which you could convey your meanibg by this 
time. So you give up all attempt to answer 
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back, and mceldy mention that you want to 
be put in communication with four-five-seven- 
six. 

“ Four-nine-seven-six ? ” says the girl. 

“ No ; four-five-seven-six.” 

“ Did you say seven-six or six-seven ? ” 

“ Six-seven — ^no ! I mean seven-six : no — 
wait a minute. I don’t know what I do 
mean now.” 

“Well, I wish you’d find out,” says the 
young lady severely. “ You are keeping me 
here all the morning.” 

So you look up the number in the book 
again, and at last she tells you that you are in 
connection; and then, ramming the trumpet 
tight against your ear, you stand waiting. 

And if there is one thing more than another 
likely to make a man feel ridiculous it is 
standing on tip-toe in a comer, holding a 
machine to his head, and listening intently 
to nothing. Your back aches and your head 
aches, your very hair aches. You hear the 
door open behind you and somebody enter the 
ro(Hn. You can't turn your head. You swear 
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at them, and hear the door close with a bang. 
It immediately occurs to you that in all pro- 
bability it was Henrietta. She promised to 
call for you at half-past twelve : you were 
to take her to lunch. It was twelve o'clock 
when you were fool enough to mix yourself 
up with this infernal machine, and it probably 
is half-past twelve by now. Your past life 
rises before you, accompanied by dim memories 
of your grandmother. You are wondering 
how much longer you can bear the strain of 
this attitude, and whether after all you do 
really want to see the man in the next street 
but two, when the girl in the exchange-room 
calls up to know if you’re done. 

“ Done ! ” you retort bitterly ; “ why I 
haven't begun yet.” 

“ Well, be quick,” she says, ** because you’re 
wasting time." 

Thus admonished, you attack the thing 
again. Are you there?” you cry in tones 
that ought to move the heart of a Charity 
Commissioner ; and then, oh joy I oh rapture ! 
you hear a faint human voice replying— 
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Yes, what is it 1 ” 

“ Oh ! Are you four-five-seven-six ? ” 
«Whatr’ 

“ Are you four-five-seven-six, Williamson ? ” 
“ What 1 who are you ? 

“ Eight-oue-nine, Jones.” 

“Bones?” 

“ No, Jones. Are you four-five-seven-six ? ” 
“ Yes ; what is it ? ” 

“ Is Mr. Williamson in ? ” 

“ Will I what — who are you ? ” 

“ Jones I Is Mr. Williamson in ? ” 

“ Williamson. Will-i-am-son ! ” 

“ You’re the son of what ? I can’t hear 
what you say.” 

Then you gather yourself for one final effort, 
and succeed, by superhuman patience, in 
getting the fool to understand that you wish 
to know if Mr. Williamson is in, and he says, 
so it sounds to you, “ Be in all the morning.” 
So yon snatch up your hat and run round. 

“ Oh, I’ve come to see Mr. Williamson,” you 
say. 
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“ Very sorry, sir,” is the polite reply, “ but 
he’s out.” 

“ Out % Why, you just now told me 
through the telephone that he’d be in all the 
morning.” 

“ No, I said, he ‘ ivm't be in all the morn- 
ing.’ ” 

You go back to the office, and sit down in 
front of that telephone and look at it. There 
it hangs, calm and imperturbable. Were it an 
ordinary instrument, that would be its last 
hour. You would go straight down-stairs, 
get the coal-hammer and the kitchen-poker, 
and divide it into sufficient pieces to give a bit 
to every man in London. But you feel 
nervous of these electrical affairs, and there is 
a something about that telephone, with its 
black hole and curly wires, that cows you. 
You have a notion that if you don’t handle it 
properly something may come and shock you, 
and then there will be an inquest, and bother 
of that sort, so you only curse it. 

That is what happens when you want to use 
the telephone from your end. But that is not 
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the worst that the telephone can do. A sen- 
sible man, after a little cxpericuce, can learn to 
leave the thing alone. Your worst troubles are 
not of your own making. You arc working 
against time ; you have given instructions not 
to be disturbed. Perhaps it is after lunch, and 
you are thinking with your eyes closed, so that 
your thoughts shall not be distracted by the 
objects about the room. In either case you are 
anxious not to leave your chair, when off goes 
that telephone bell and you spring from your 
chair, uncertain, for the moment, whether you 
have been shot, or blown up with dynamite. 
It occurs to you in your weakness that if you 
persist in taking no notice, they will get tired, 
and leave you alone. But that is not their 
method. The bell rings violently at ten-second 
intervals. You have nothing to wrap your 
head up in. You think it will be better to get 
this business over and done with. You go to 
your fate and call back savagely — 

“ What is it ? What do you want ? ” 

No answer, only a confused murmur, pro- 
minent out of which come the voices of two 
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men swearing at one another. The language 
they are making use of is disgraceful. The 
telephone seems peculiarly adapted for the 
conveyance of blasphemy. Ordinary language 
sounds indistinct through it ; but every word 
those two men are saying can be heard by all 
the telephone subscribers in London. 

It is useless attempting to listen till they 
have done. When they are exhausted, you 
apply to the tube again. No answer is obtain- 
a])le. You get mad, and become sarcastic ; 
only being sarcastic when you are not sure that 
anybody is at the other end to hear you is 
unsatisfying. 

At last, after a quarter of an hour or so of 
saying, “ Are you there ? ” “ Yes, I’m here,” 

“ Well ? ” the young lady at the Exchange 
asks what you want. 

I don't want anything,” you reply. 

” Then why do you keep talking ? ” she 
retorts ; “ you mustn’t play with the thing.” 

This renders you speechless with indignation 
for a while, upon recovering from which you 
explain that somebody rang you 
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" Who rang yon up 1 ” she asks. 

I don't know.” 

“ I wish you did,” she observes. 

Generally disgusted, you slam the trumpet 
up and return to your chair. The instant you 
are seated the bell clangs again ; and you fly 
up and demand to know what the thunder 
they want, and who the thunder they are. 

“Don’t speak so loud, we can’t hear you. 
What do you want ? ” is the answer. 

“ I don’t want anything. What do you 
want? Why do you ring me up, and then 
not answer me ? Do leave me alone, if you 
can.” 

“We can’t get Hong Kongs at seventy- 
four.” 

“ Well, I don't care if you can’t.” 

“ Would you like Zulus ? ” , ^ 

“ What are you talking about ? ” you reply ; 
“ I don't know What you mean.” 

“ Would you like Zulus — Zulus at seventy- 
three and a half?” 

“ I wouldn't have 'em at six a penny. What 
are you talking about? ” 
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“ Hong Kongs — we can’t get them at 
seventy-four. Oh, half-a-minute ” (the half-a- 
minute passes). “ Are you there ? ” 

“Yes, but you are talking to the wrong 
man.” 

“We can get you Hong Kongs at seventy- 
four and seven-eights.” 

“ Bother Hong Kongs, and you too. I tell 
you, you are talking to the wrong man. I’ve 
told you once.” 

“ Once what ? ” 

“ Why, that I am the wrong man — I mean 
that you are talking to the wrong man.” 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“Eight-one-nine, Jones.” 

“ Oh, aren’t you one-nine-eight ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Oh, good-bye.” 

“ Good-bye.” 

How can a man after theft sit down and 
write pleasantly of the European criffls? And, 
if it were needed, herein lies another indict- 
ment against the telephone. 1 was ei^aged 
in an argument, which, if not in ihself serious, 
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was at least concerned with a serious enough 
subject, the unsatisfactory nature of human 
riches ; and from that highly moral discussion 
have I been lured, by the accidental sight of 
the word “telephone,” into the writing of 
matter which can have the effect only of ex- 
citing to frenzy all critics of the New Humour 
into whose hands, for their sins, this book may 
come. Let me forget my transgression and 
return to my sermon, or rather to the sermon 
of my millionaire acquaintance. 

It was one day after dinner, we sat to- 
gether in his magnificently furnished dining- 
room. We had lighted our cigars at the silver 
lamp. The butler had withdrawn. 

“ These cigars we are smoking,” my friend 
suddenly remarked, d proims apparently of 
nothing, “ they cost me five shillings apiece, 
taking them by the thousand.” 

“ I can quite believe it,” I answered ; “ they 
a®e worth it.” 

“ Yes, to you,” he replied, almost savagely. 
“ What do you usually pay for your cigars ? ” 

We had known each other years ago. When 
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I first met him his offices consisted of a back 
room up three flights of stairs in a dingy by- 
street off the Strand, which has since dis- 
appeared. We occasionally dined together, in 
those days, at a restaurant in Great Portland 
Street, for one and nine. Our acquamtance- 
ship was of sufficient standing to allow of such 
a question. 

“Threepence,” 1 answered. “They work 
out at about twopence three-farthings by the 
box.” 

“ Just so,” he growled ; “ and your two- 
penny-three-farthiug weed gives you precisely 
the same amount of satisfaction that this five 
shilling cigar affords me. That means four 
and ninepence farthing wasted every time I 
smoke. I pay my cook two hundred a year. 
I don’t enjoy my dinner as much as when it 
cost me four shillings, including ' a quwrter 
flask of Chianti. What is tibe difference, 
personally, to me whether I drive ta my 
•office in a carriage and pair, or in an omnibus ? 
1 often do ride in a bus : it saves trouble. It 
is absurd wasting time looking for one’s 
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coaclimaQ, when the conductor of an omnibus 
that passes one’s door is hailing one a few 
yards oflF. Before I could afford even buses — 
when I used to walk every morning to the 
office from Hammersmith — I was healthier. It 
irritates me to think how hard I work for no 
earthly benefit to myself. My money pleases 
a lot of people I don’t care two straws about, 
and who are only my friends in the hope of 
making something out of me. If I could eat 
a hundred-guinea dinner myself every night, 
and enjoy it four hundred times as much as I 
used to enjoy a five-shilling dinner, there 
would be some sense in it. Why do I do it ? ” 
I had never heard him talk like this before. 
In his excitement he rose from the table, and 
commenced pacing the room. 

“ Why don’t I invest my mpney in the two 
and abalf per cents ? ” he continued. “ At the 
very womt I should be safe for five thousand a 
year. What, in the name of common sense, 
does a man want with more? I am always 
saying to myself. I'll do it ; why don’t I ? ” 
“Well, why not?” I echoed. 
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“That’s what I want you to tell me,” he 
returned. “You set up for understanding 
human nature, it’s a mystery to me. In my 
place, you would do as I do ; you know that. 
If somebody left you a hundred thousand 
pounds to-morrow, you would start a news- 
paper, or build a theatre — some damn-fool trick 
for getting rid of the money and giving your- 
self seventeen hours’ anxiety a day ; you know 
you would.” 

I hung my head in shame. I felt the 
justice of the accusation. It has always been 
my dream to run a newspaper and own a 
theatre. 

“If we worked only for what we could 
spend,” he went on, “ the City might put up 
its shutters to-morrow morning. What I 
want to get at the bottom of is this instinct 
that drives us to work apparently for work’s 
own sake. What is this strange thing that 
gets upon our back and spurs us ? ” 

*A servant entered at that moment with a 
cablegram from the manager of one of his 
Austrian mines, and he had to leave me for 
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his study. But, walking homo, I fell to 
pondering on his words. Why this endless 
work ? Why each morning do we get up and 
wash and dress ourselves, to undress ourselves 
at night and go to bed again ? Why do we 
work merely to earn money to buy food ; and 
eat food so as to gain strength that we may 
work ? Why do we live, merely in the end to 
say good-bye to one another? Why do we 
labour to bring children into the world that 
they may die and be buried ? 

Of what use our mad striving, our pas- 
sionate desire? Will it matter to the ages 
whether, once upon a time, the Union Jack or 
the Tricolour floated over the battlements of 
Badajoz? Yet we poured our blood into its 
ditches to decide the question. Will it matter, 
in the days when the glacial period shall have 
come again, to clothe the earth with silence, 
whose foot first trod the Pole ? Yet, genera- 
tion after generation, we mile its roadway 
with our whitening bones. So very soon 
the worms come to us ; does it matter whether 
we love or hate? Yet the hot blood rushes 
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through our veins, we wear out heart and 
brain for shadowy hopes that ever fade as we 
press forward. 

The flower struggles up from seed-pod, 
draws the sweet sap from the ground, folds its 
petals each night, and sleeps. Then love 
comes to it in a strange form, and it longs to 
mingle its pollen with the pollen of some 
other flower. So it puts forth its gay blossoms, 
and the wandering insect bears the message 
from seed-pod to seed-pod. And the seasons 
pass, bringing with them the sunshine and 
the rain, till the flower withers, never having 
known the real purpose for which it lived, 
thinking the garden was made for it, not it for 
the garden. The coral insect dreams in its 
small soul, which is possibly its small stomach, 
of home and food. So it works smd sfaivos 
deep down in the dark waters, never knowing 
of the continents it is fashioning. 

But the question still remains : for what 
purpose is it all ? Science ezpli^ it to us. 
By ages of strife and effort we improve 
the race ; &om ether, through tibie monk^. 
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man is born. So, through the labour of the 
coming agee^ he will free himself still further 
from the brute. Through sorrow and through 
struggle, by the sweat of brain and brow, he 
will lift himself towards the angels. He will 
come into his kingdom. 

But why the building ? Why the passing 
of the countless ages ? Why should he not 
have been bom the god he is to be, imbued 
at birth with all the capabilities his ancestors 
have died acquiring? Why the Piet and 
Hun that I may bo ? Why /, that a 
descendant of my own, to whom I shall seem 
a savage, shall come after me ? Why, if the 
universe be ordered by a Creator to whom all 
thin^ are possible, the protoplasmic cell? 
Why not the man that is to be ? Shall all 
the gesmrations be so much hunian waste that 
he may live ? Am I but another layer of the 
soil preparing for him ? 

Or, if onr future be in other spheres, then 
why the need nf this plane*t ? Are we labouring 
at some wtnrk too vast for us to perceive? 
Are our passions and desires mere whips and 
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traces by the help of which we arc driven ? 
Any theory seems more hopeful than the 
thought that all our eager, fretful lives are 
but the turning of a useless prison crank. 
Looking back the little distance that our dim 
eyes can penetrate the past, what do we find ? 
Civilizations, built up with infinite, care, 
swept aside and lost. Beliefs for which men 
lived and died, proved to be mockeries. Greek 
Art crushed to the dust by Gothic bludgeons. 
Dreams of fraternity, drowned in blood by a 
Napoleon. What is left to us, but the hope 
that the work itself, not the result, is the teal 
monument ? Maybe, we are as children, 
asking, “ Of what use are these lessons ? What 
good will they ever be to us?” But there 
comes a day when the lad understands why 
he learnt grammar and geography, when even 
dates have a meaning for him. But this is 
not until he has left school,' and gone out into 
the wider world. So, perhaps, when we are 
a little more grown up, we too may begin to 
understand the reason for our living. 



ON THE CARE AND MANAGEMENT OF 
WOMEN 

I TALKED to a woman once on the subject 
of honeymoons. I said, “ Would you recom- 
mend a long honeymoon, or a Saturday to 
Monday somewhere ? ” A silence fell upon 
her. I gathered she was looking back rather 
than forward to her answer. 

.*1*, ^ ^ &i 

“ I would advise a long honeymoon,” she 
replied at length, “ the old-fashioned month.” 

“ Why,” I persisted, “ thought the 
tendency of the age was to cut these things 
shorter and shorter.” 

“It is the tendency of the age,” she 
answered, “to seek escape from many things 
it would be wiser to face. I think myself 
that, for good or evil, the sooner it is over 
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— ^the sooner both the man and the woman 
know— the better.” 

“ The sooner what is over 1 ” I asked. 

If she had a fault, this woman, about which 
I am not sure, it was an inclination towards 
enigma. 

She crossed to the window and stood there, 
looking out. 

“ Was there not a custom,” she said, still 
gazing down into the wet, glistening street, 
“ among one of the ancient peoples, I forget 
which, ordaining that when a man and woflaan, 
loving one another, or thinking that they 
loved, had been joined together, they should 
go down upon their wedding night ,to the 
temple? And into the dark recesses of the 
temple, through many winding passages, the 
priest led them until they came to the great 
chamber where dwelt the voice of their god. 
There the priest left them, clailgiiig>to the 
^massive door behind him, and alone 

in silence, they made their sacrifice; and in 
the night the Voice spoke to theia, showing 
them their future life — whether they had 
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chosen well; whether their love would live 
or die. And in the morning the priest 
returned and led them back into the day; 
and they dwelt among their fellows. But 
no one was permitted to question them, nor 
they to answer should any do so. "Well, do 
you know, our nineteenth-century honeymoon 
at Brighton, Switzerland, or Ramsgate, as the 
choice or necessity may be, always seems 
to me merely another form of that night 
spent alone in the temple before the altar 
of that forgotten god. Our young men and 
.women marry, and we kiss them and con- 
gratulate them; and, standing on the door- 
step, throw rice and old slippers, and shout 
good wishes after them ; and he waves his 
gloved hand to us, and she flutters her 
little handkerchief from the carriage window; 
and we watch their smiling faces and hear 
their laughter until the comer hides them 
from our view.* Then we go about our own 
business, ‘and a short time passes by; and 
one day we meet them again, and their faces 
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have grown older and graver; and I always 
wonder what the Voice has told them during 
that little while that they have been absent 
from our sight. But of course it would not 
do to ask them. Nor would they answer 
truly if we did.” 

My friend laughed, and, leaving the window, 
took her place beside the tea-things, and other 
callers dropping in, we fell to talk of pictures, 
plays, and people. 

But I felt it would be unwise to act on her 
sole advice, much as I have always Vidued 
her opinion. 

A woman takes life too seriously. It is a 
serious affair to most of us, the Lord knows. 
That is why it is well not to take it more 
seriously than need be. 

Little Jack and little Jill fall down the 
hill, hurting their little knees, and their little 
noses, spilling the hard-earned water. We are 
very philosophical. 

** Oh, don’t cry ! ” we tell them, that is 
babyish. Little boys and little girls must 
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learn to bear pain. Up you get, fill the pail 
again, and try once more." 

Little Jack and little Jill rub their dirty 
knuckles into their little eyes, looking rue- 
fully at their bloody little knees, and trot 
back with the pail. We laugh at them, but 
not ill-naturedly. 

“ Poor little souls," we say ; “ how they 
did hullabaloo. One might have thought they 
were half-killed. And it was only a broken 
crown, after all. What a fuss children make ! " 
We bear with much stoicism the fall of little 
, Jack and little Jill. 

But when we — grown-up Jack with mous- 
tache turning grey; grown-up Jill with the 
first faint “crow’s feet” showing — ^when we 
tumble down the hill, and our pail is spilt. 
Ye Heavens ! what a tragedy *has happened. 
Put out the stars, turn off the sun, suspend 
the laws of nature. Mr. Jack and Mrs. Jill, 
coming down the hill — what they were doing 
on the hill we will not inquire — ^have slipped 
over a stone, placed there surely by the evil 
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powers of the universe. Mr., Jack and Mrs. 
Jill have bumped their silly heads. Mr. Jack 
and Mrs. Jill have hurt their little hearts, 
■'and stand marvelling that the world can go 
about its business in the face of such disaster. 

Don’t take the matter quite so serioudy, 
Jack and Jill.. You have spilled your happiness, 
you must toil up the hill again and refill the 
pail. Carry it more carefully next time. What 
were you doing ? Playing some fool’s trick, 
m be bound. 

A laugh and a sigh, a kiss,a»d.,g9,pd-bye, 
is our life. Is it worth so much fretting?. 
It is a merry life on the whole. Courage, 
comrade. A campaign cannot be all drum 
and fife and stirrup-cup. The marching and 
the fighting must come into it somewhere. 
There are pleasant bivouacs among die vine- 
yards, merry nights around the camp fires. 
White hands wave a welcome to us; bright 
eyes dim at our going. Would you run from 
the" battle-music ? What have you to com- 
plain of? Forward: the medal to aome, the 
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suigeon’s knife to others ; to all of us, sooner 
or later, six feet of mother earth. What are 
you a&aid of? Courage, comrade. 

There is a mean between basking through 
life with the smiling contentment of the 
alligator, and shivering through it with the 
aggressive sensibility of the Lama^ determined , 
to die at every cross word. To bear it as 
a man we must also feel it as a man. My 
philosophic fiiend, seek not to comfort a 
brother standing by the coffin of his child 
with the cheery suggestion that it will be all 
tjie same a hundred years hence, because, for 
one thing, the observation is not true : the 
man is changed for all eternity — possibly for 
the better, but don’t add that. A soldier with 
a bullet in his neck is never quite the man 
he was. But he can laugh and he can talk, 
drink his wine and ride his horse. Now and 
agam, towards evening, when the weather 
is trying, t the sickness will come upon him. 
You will &id him on a couch in a dark 
comer. 

** Hallo 1 old fellow, anything up 1 ” 
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“Oh, just a twinge, the old wound, you 
know. I will be better in a little while.” 

Shut the door of the dark room quietly. 
I should not stay even to sympathize with him 
if I were you. The men will be coming to 
screw the coffin down soon. I think he would 
like to be alone with it till then. Let us leave 

t 

him. He will come back to the club later on 
in the season. For a while we may have to 
give him another ten points or so, but he will 
soon get back his old form. Now and again, 
when he meets the other fellows’ boys shout- 
ing on the towing-path ; when Brown rushes 
up the drive, paper in hand, to tell him how 
that young scapegrace Jim has won his Cross ; 
when he is congratulating Jones’s eldest on 
having passed with honours, the old wound 
may give him a nasty twinge. But the pain 
will pass away. He will laugh at our stories 
and tell us his own ; eat his dinner, play his 
rubber. It is only a wound. 

. Tommy can never be ours, Jenny does not 
love us. We cannot afford claret, so we will 
have to drink beer. Well, what would you 
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have us do? Yes, let us curse Fate by all 
means — some one to curse is always useful. 
Let us cry and wring our hands — for how long ? 
The dinner-bell will ring soon, and thd Smiths 
are coming. We shall have to talk about the 
opera and the picture-galleries. Quick, where 
is the eau-de-Cologne ? where are the curling- 
tongs ? Or would you we committed suicide ? 
Is it worth while ? Only a few more years — 
perhaps to-morrow, by aid of a piece of 
orange peel or a broken chimney-pot — and 
Fate will save us all that trouble. 

Or shall we, as sulky children, mope day 
after day? We are a broken-hearted little 
Jack — ^little Jill. We will never smile again ; 
we will pine away and die, and be buried in 
the spring. The world is sad, and life so 
cruel, and hea,ven so cold. Oh dear ! oh dear ! 
we have hurt ourselves. 

We whimper and whine at every pain. In 
old strong days men faced real dangers, real 
troubles every hour ; they had no time to cry. 
Death and disaster stood ever at the door. 
Men were contemptuous of them. Now in 
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each snug protected villa we set to work to 
make wounds out of scratches. Every head- 
ache becomes an agony, every heartache a 
traged3rT It took a murdered father, a 
drowned sweetheart, a dishonoured mother, a 
ghost, and a slaughtered Prime Minister to 
produce the emotions in Hamlet that a modem 
minor poet obtains from a chorus girl's firown, 
or a temporary slump on the Stock Exchange. 
Like Mrs. Gummidge, we feel it more. The 
lighter and easier life gets the more seriously 
we go out to meet it. The boatmen of Ulysses 
faced the thunder and the sunshine alike with 

I 

frolic welcome. We modern sailors have 
grown more sensitive. The sunshine scorches 
us, the rain chills us. We meet both with loud 
self-pity. 

Thinking these thoughts, I sought a- second 
friend — a man whose breezy common-sense 
has often helped me, and him likewise I 
questioned on this subject of honoymoons. 

‘I My dear boy,” he replied; '^take my 
advice, if ever you get married, arrange it 
so that the honeymoon shall only last a 
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week, and let it be a bustling week into the 
bargain. Take a Cook’s circular tour. Get 
married on the Saturday morning, cut the 
breakfast and all that foolishness, and catch 
the eleven-ten from Charing Cross to Paris. 
Take her up the Eiffel Tower on Sunday. 
Lunch at Eontainebleau. Bine at the Maison 
Dor4e, and show her the Moulm Eouge in 
the evening. Take the night train for 
Lucerne. Devote Monday and Tuesday to 
doing Switzerland, and get into Rome by 
Thursday morning, taking the Italian lakes 
en route. On Friday cross to Marseilles, and 
from there push along to Monte Carlo. Let 
her have a flutter at the tables. Start 
early Saturday morning for Spain, cross the 
Pyrenees on mules, and rest at Bordeaux 
on Sunday. Get back to Paris, on Monday 
(Monday is always a good day for the opera), 
and on Tuesday evening you will be at 
home, and glad to get there. Don’t give 
her time to criUcize you until she has got 
used to you. No man will bear unprotected 
exposure to a youi^ girl’s eyes. The honey- 
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moon is the matrimonial microscope. Wobble 
it. Confuse it with many objects. Cloud it 
with other interests. Don’t sit still to be 
examined. Besides, remember that a man 
always appears at his best when active, and 
a woman at her worst. Bustle her, my dear 
boy, bustle her: I don’t care who she may 
be. Give lier plenty of luggage to look 
after; make her catch trains. Let her see 
the average husband sprawling comfortably 
over the railway cushions, while his wife has 
to sit bolt upright in the corner left to 

her. Let her hear how other men swear. 

• 

Let her smell other men’s tobacco. Hurry 
up, and get her accustomed quickly to the 
sight of mankind. Then she will be less 
surprised and shocked as she grows to know 
you. One of the best fellows I ever knew 
spoilt his married life beyond repair by a 
long quiet honeymoon. They went off for 
a month to a lonely cottage in some heaven- 
forsaken spot, where never a soul came near 
them, and never a thing happened but morn- 
ing, afternoon, and night. There for thirty 
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days she overhauled him. When he yawned 
— ^and he yawned pretty often, I guess, during 
that month — she thought of the size of his 
mouth, and when he put his heels upon the 
fender she sat and brooded upon the shape 
of his feet. At meal-time, not feeling hungry 
herself, having nothing to do to make her 
himgry, she would occupy herself with watch- 
ing him eat ; and at night, not feeling sleepy 
for the same reason, she would lie awake and 
listen to his snoring. After the first day or 
two he grew tired of talking nonsense, and 
§he of listening to it (it sounded nonsense 
now they could speak it aloud; they had 
fancied it poetry when they had ha^ to 
whisper it) ; and having no other subject, as 
yet, of common interest, they would sit and 
stare in front of them in silence. One day 
some trifle irritated him and he swore. On 
a busy railway platform, or in a crowded 
hotel, she would have said, * Oh ! ' and they 
would both have laughed. From that echo- 
ing desert the silly words, rose up in widening 
circles towards the sky, and that night sh^ 

X 
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cried herself to sleep. Bustle them, my dear 
boy, bustle them. We all like each other 
better the less we think about one another, 
and the honeymoon is an exceptionally critical 
time.# Bustle her, my dear boy, bustle her." 

My very worst honeymoon experience took 
place in the South of England in eighteen 
hundred and — well, never mind the exact 
date, let us say a few years ago. I was a 
shy young man at that time. Many complain 
of my reserve to this day, but then some 
girls expect too much from a man. We all 
have our shortcomings. Even then, however,, 
I was not so shy as she. We had to 
travel from Lyndhurst in the New Ecsrest to 
Ventnor, an awkward bit of cross-country 
work in those days. 

“ It’s so fortunate you are going too,” said 
her aunt to me on the Tuesday ; " Minnie is 
always nervous travelling alone. You will 
,he able to look after her, and I shan’t be 
anxious." 

I said it would be a pleasure, and at the 
time I honestly thought it. On the Wed- 
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nesday I went dpwn to the coach office, and 
booked two places for Lymington, from where 
we took the steamer. I had not a suspicion 
of trouble. 

The booking-clerk was an elderly man. 
He said — 

“ IVe got the box seat, and tjie end place 
on the back bench.” 

I^id — “ Oh, can’t I have two together.” 

He was a kindly-looking old fellow. He 
winked at me. I wondered all the way home 
why he had winked at me. He said — 

. “ I’ll manage it somehow.” 

I said — “ It’s very kind of you, I’m sure.” 

He laid his hand on my shoulder. He 
struck me as familiar, but well-intentioned. 
He said — 

“ We.have all of us been there.*” 

I thought he was alluding to the Isle of 
Wight. I said — 

** And this is the best time of the year for 
it, so I’m told.” It was early summer time. 

He said— It’s all right in summer, and 
it’s good enough in winter — while it lasts. 
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You make the most of it, young 'un ; ” and 
he slapped me on the back and laughed. 

He would have irritated me in another 
minute. I paid for the, seats and left him. 

At half-past eight the next morning Minnie 
and I started for the coach-office. I call her 
Minnie, not yrith any wish to be impertinent, 
but because I have forgotten her surname. 
It must be ten years since I last saw her. 
She was a pretty girl, too, with those brown 
eyes that always cloud before they laugh. 
Her aunt did not drive down with us as she 
had intended, in consequence of a headache 
She was good enough to say she felt every 
confidence in me. 

The old booking-clerk caught sight of us 
when we were about a quarter of a mile away, 
and drew to us the attention of the coachman, 
who communicated the fact of our approach 
to the gathered passengers. Everybody left 
:off talking, and waited for us. The boots 
seized his horn, and blew— one could hardly 
call it a blast ; it would be difficult to say 
what he blew. He put Ms heart into it, but 
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not sufficient wind. I think his intention was 
to welcome us, hut it suggested rather a 
feeble curse. We learnt subsequently that 
he was a beginner on the instrument. 

In some mysterious way the whole affair 
appeared to be our party. The booking-clerk 
bustled up and helped Minnie from the cart. 
I feared, for a moment, he was going to kiss 
her. The coachman grinned when I said 
good-morning to him. The passengers grinned, 
the boots grinned. Two chamber-maids and 
a waiter came out from the hotel, and they 
grinned. I drew Minnie aside, and whispered 
to her. I said — 

“There’s something funny about us. All 
these people are grinning.” 

She walked round me, and I walked round 
her, but we could neither of us .discover any- 
thing amusing about the other. The booking- 
clerk said — 

% 

“ It’s all right I’ve got you young people 
two places just behind the box-seat We’U 
have to put five of you on that seat You 
won’t mind sitting a bit close, will you ? ” 
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The booking-clerk winked at the coachman, 
the coachman wjnked at the passengers, the 
passengers winked at one another — those of 
them who could wink — ^and everybody laughed. 
The two chamber-maids became hysterical, and 
had to cling to each other for support. With 
the exception of Minnie and myself, it seemed 
to be the merriest coach party ever assembled 
at Lyndhurst. 

We had taken our places, and I was still 
busy trying to fathom the joke, when a stout 
lady appeared on the scene, and demanded to 
know her place. 

The clerk explained to her that it was in 
the middle behind the driver. 

“We’ve had to put five of you on that 
scat,” added the clerk. 

The stout lady looked at the seat. 

“ Five of us can’t squeeze into that,” she said. 

Five of her certainly could not. Four 
ordinary sized people with her would find it 
tight. ‘ 

“ Very well then,” said the clerk, " you can 
have the end place on the back seat.” 
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“Nothing of the sort,” said the stout 
lady. “I booked my se^t on Monday, and 
you told me any of the front places were 
yacant.” 

“ ril take the back place,” I said, “ I don’t 
mind it.” 

“You stop where you are, young ’un,” 
said the clerk, firmly, “ and doh’t be a fool. 
I’ll fix Aen” 

I objected to his language, but his tone 
was kindness itself. 

“ Oh, let’ me have the back seat,” said 
Minnie, rising, “I’d so like it” 

For answer the coachman put both his 
hands on her shoulders. He was a heavy 
man, and she sat down again. 

“ Now then, mum,” said the clerk, address- 
ing the stout lady, “ are you going up there 
in the middle, or arc you coming up here at 
the back?” 

“ But wliy not let one of them take the 
back seat ? ” dejtnanded the stout lady, point- 
ing her reticule* at Minnie and myself; 
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“ they say they’d like it. Let them have 
it.” 

The coachman rose, and addressed his 
remarks generally. 

“ Put her up at the back, or leave her 
behind,” he directed. “ Man and wife have 
never been separated on this coach since I 
started running it fifteen year ago, and they 
ain’t going to be now.” 

A general cheei; greeted this sentiment. 
The stout lady, now regarded as a would-be 
blighter of love’s young dream, was hustled 
into the back seat, the whip cracked, and 
away we rolled. 

So here was the explanation. We were in a 
honeymoon district, in June — the most popu- 
lar month in the whole year for marriage. 
Every two out of three couples found wander- 
ing about the New Forest in June are honey- 
moon couples ; the third are going to be. 
When they travel anywhere it is to the Isle of 
' Wight. We both had on new clothes. Our 
bags happened to be new. By some evil 
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chance our very umbrellas were new. Our 
united ages were thirty-seven. The wonder 
would have been had we m>t been mistaken 
for a young married couple. 

A. day of greater misery I have rarely 
passed. To Minnie, so her aunt informed mo 
afterwards, the journey was the most terrible 
experience of her life, but then her experience, 
up to that time, had been limited. She was 
engaged, and devotedly attached, to a young 
clergyman ; I was madly in love with a some- 
what plump girl named Cecilia, who lived 
with her mother at Hampstead. I am positive 
as to her living at Hampstead. I remember 
so distinctly my weekly walk down the hill 
from Church Row to the Swiss Cottage station. 
When walking down a steep hill all the weight 
of the body is forced into the toe of the boot, 
and when the boot is two sizes too small for 
you, and you have been living in it since the 
early afternoon, you remember a thing like 
that. But all my recollections of Cecilia are 
painful, and it is needless to pursue them. 

Our coach-load was a homely party, and 
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some of the jokes were broad — harmless 
enough in themselves, had Minnie and I really 
been the married couple we were supposed to 
be, but even in that case unnecessary. I can 
only hope that Minnie did not understand 
them. Anyhow, she looked as if she didn’t. 

I forget where we stopped for lunch, but I 
remember that lamb and mint sauce was on 
the table, and that the circumstance afforded 
the greatest delight to all the party, with the 
exception of the stout lady, who was still 
indignant, Minnie and myself. About my 
behaviour as a bridegroom opinion appeared 
to be divided. “ He’s a bit stand-offish wit'h 
her,” I overheard one lady remark to her 
husband ; “ I like to see ’em a bit kittenish 
myself.” A young waitress, on the other 
hand, I am happy to say, showed more sense 
of natural reserve. “ Well, I respect him for 
it,” she was saying to the barmaid, as we 
passed through the hall ; “ I’d just hate to be 
fueled over with everybody looking on.” 
Nobody took the trouble to ^op their voices 
for our benefit. We might have been a pair 
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of prize love birds on exhibition, the way we 
were openly discussed. By the majority we 
were clearly regarded as a sulky young couple 
who would not go through their tricks. 

I have often wondered since how a real 
married couple would have faced the situation. 
Possibly, had we consented to give a short 
display of marital affection, “by desire,” we 
might have been left in peace for the remain- 
der of the journey. 

Our reputation preceded us on to the steam- 
boat. Minnie begged and prayed me to let it 
be known we were not married. How I was 
to let it be known, except by requesting the 
captain to summon the whole ship’s company 
on deck, and then making them a short speech, 
I could not think. Minnie said she could not 

A 

bear it any longer, and retired to the ladies’ 
cabin. She went off crying. Her trouble 
was attributed by crew and passengers to my 
coldness. ^ One fool planted himself opposite 
me with his legs ^art, and shook his head at 
me. 

“Go down and comfort her,” he began. 
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“ Take an old man’s advice. Put your arms 
around her.” (He was one of those sentimental 
idiots.) “ Tell her that you love her.” 

I told him to go and hang himself, with so 
much vigour that ho all but fell overboard. 
He was saved by a poultry crate : I had no 
luck that day. 

At Rydc the guard, by superhuman effort, 
contrived to keep us a carriage to ourselves. I 
gave him a shilling, because I did not know 
what else to do. I would have made it half-a- 
sovereign if he had put eight other passengers 
in with us. At every station people came 

f. 

to the window to look in at us. 

I handed Minnie over to her father on 
Ventnor platform ; and I took the first train, 
the next morning, to London. I felt I did 
not want to see her again for a little while ; 
and r felt convinced she could do without a 
visit from me. Our next meeting took place 
the week before her marriage. 

Where are you going to spend your 
honeymoon ? ” I asked her ; “ in the New 
Forest ? ” 
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“ No,” she replied ; nor in the Isle of 
Wight” 

To enjoy the humour of an incident one 
must be at some distance from it either in 
time or relationship. I remember watching 
an amusing scene in Whitefield Street, just off 
Tottenham Court Road, one winter’s Saturday 
night. A woman — a rather respectable look- 
ing woman, had her hat only been on 
straight — ^had just been shot out of a public- 
house. She was very dignified, and very 
drunk. A policeman requested her to move 
qp. She called him “ Fellow,” and demanded 
to know of him if he considered that was the 
proper tone in which to address a lady. She 
threatened to report him to her cousin, the 
Lord Chancellor. 

“ Yes ; this way to the Lord Chancellor,” 
retorted the policeman “You come along with 
me ; ” and he caught hold of her by the arm. 

She gave a lurch, and nearly fell. To save 
her the mto put his arm round her waist. 
She clasped him round the neck, and together 
they spun round two or three times ; while at 
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the very moment a piano-organ at the oppo- 
site comer struck up a waltz. 

“ Choose your partners, gentlemen, for the 
next dance,'’ shouted a wag, and the crowd 
roared. 

I was laughing myself, for the situation was 
undeniably comical, the constable’s expres- 
sion of disgust being quite Hogarthian, when 
the sight of a child’s face beneath the gas- 
lamp stayed me. Her look was so full of 
terror that I tried to comfort her. 

“ It’s only a drunken woman,” I said ; “ he’s 
not going to hurt her.” 

“Please, sir,” was the answer, “it’s my 
mother.” 

Our joke is generally another’s ptdn. The 
man who sits down on the tin-tack * rarely 
joins in the laugh. 



ON THE MINDING OF OTHER PEOPLE’S 
BUSINESS 

I WALKED one bright September morning 

in the Strand. I love London best in the 

autumn. Then oidy can one see the gleam 

o]^ its white pavements, the bold, unbroken 

outline of its streets. 1 love the cool vistas 

one .comes across of mornings in the parks, 

the soft twilights that linger in the empty 

bye sixeets. In J une the restaurant manager is 

off-hand with me j I feel I am but in his y^ay. 

In August he ^reads for me the table by the 

window, poum out for me my wine with his 

own fet hf^dtv , I cannot doubt his regard for 

me : my foo^h jealousies are stilled. Do I 

care for a drive .after dinner through the 

caresring night air, I can climb the omnibtU) 

176 
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stair without a preliminary fight upon the 
curb, can sit with easy conscience and un- 
squashed body, not feeling I have deprived 
some hot, tired woman of a seat. Do I desire 
the play, no harsh, forbidding “House full” 
board repels me from the door. During her 
season, London, a harassed hostess, has no time 
for us, her intimates. Her rooms are over- 
crowded, her servants overworked, her dinners 
hurriedly cooked, her tone insincere. In the 
spring, to be truthful, the great lady con- 
descends to be somewhat vulgar — ^noisy and 
ostentatious. Not till the guests are departed 
is she herself again, the London that we, her 
children, love. 

Have you, gentle Header, ever seen London 
— ^not the London of the waking day, coated 
with crawling life, as a blossom with blight, but 
the London of the morning, freed from her 
rags, the patient city, clad in mists ? (3et you 
up with the dawn one Sunday in su]^er time. 
Whke none else, but qree^ down stealthily 
into the kitchen, add make your own tea and 
toast. 
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Be careful you stumble not over the cat. 
She will worm herself insidiously between your 
legs. It is her way ; she means it in friend- 
ship. Neither bark your shins against the 
coal-box. Why the kitchen coal-box has its 
fixed place in the direct line between the 
kitchen door and the gas-bracket I cannot 
say. I merely know it as an universal law ; 
and I would that you escaped that coal-box, 
lest the frame of mind I desire for you on 
this Sabbath morning be dissipated. 

A spoon to stir your tea, I fear you must 
dispense with. Knives and forks you will 
discover in plenty ; blacking brushes you will 
put your hand upon in every drawer; of 
emeiy paper, did one require it, there are 
reams; but it is a point with every house- 
keeper J;hat the spoons be hidden in a different 
place each night. If anybody excepting herself 
can find them in the morning, it is a slur upon 
her. No matter, a stick of firewood, sharpened 
at one end, makes an excellent substitute. 

Your breakfast done, turn out the gas, 
remount the stairs quietly, open gently the 
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front door and slip out. You will find your- 
self in an unknown land. A strange city has 
grown round you in the night. 

The sweet long streets lie silent in the 
sunlight. Not a living thing is to be seen 
save some lean Tom that slinks from his gutter 
feast as you approach. From some tree there 
will sound perhaps a fretful chirp; but the 
London sparrow is no early riser; he is but 
talking in his sleep. The slow tramp of an 
unseen policeman draws near or dies away. 
The clatter of your own footsteps goes with 
you, troubling you. You find yourself trpng 
to walk softly, as one does in echoing cathe- 
drals. A voice is everywhere about you 
whispering to you “ Hush.” Is this million- 
breasted City then some tender Artemis* seek- 
ing to keep her babes asleep ? “ Hush, you 

careless wayfarer ; do not waken them. Walk 
lighter ; they are so tired, these myriad chil- 
dren of mine, sleeping in my thousand arms. 
They are over- worked and over-worried; so 
many of them are sick, so many fretful, 
many of them, alas, so full of naughtiness. 
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But all of them so tired. Hush ! they worry 
me with their noise and riot when they are 
awake. They are so good now they are asleep. 
Walk lightly, let them rest.” 

Where the ebbing tide flows softly through 
worn arches to the sea, you may hear the 
stone-faced City talking to the restless waters : 
“ Why will you never stay with me ? Why 
come but to go ? ” 

“ I cannot say, I do not understand. From 
the deep sea I come, but only as a bird loosed 
from a child’s hand with a cord. When she 
calls I must return.” 

“ It is so with these children of mine. They 
come to me, I know not whence. I nurse them 
for a little while, till a hand I do not see 
plucks them back. And others take their 
place.” 

Through the stiU air there passes a ripple of 
sound. The sleeping City stirs with a faint 
sigh. A distant milk-cart rattling by raises 
a thousand echoes ; it is the vanguard of a 
yoked army. Soon from every street there 
rises the soothing cry, “Mee’hilk — mee’hilk.” 
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London, like some Gargantuan babe, is awake, 
crying for its milk. These be the white- 
smocked nurses hasteniug with its morning 
nourishment. The early church bells ring. 
“You have had your milk, little London. 
Now come and say your prayers. Another 
week has just begun, baby London. God 
knows what will happen, say your prayers.” 

One by one the little creatures creep from 
behind the blinds into the streets. The brood- 
ing tenderness is vanished from the City’s 
face. The fretful noises of the day have come 
again. Silence, her lover of the night, kisses 
her stone lips, and steals away. And you, 
gentle Reader, return home, garlanded with 
the self-sufficiency of the early riser. 

But it was of a certain week-day morning 
in the Strand that I was thinking. 1 was 
standing outside Gatti’s Restaurant, where I 
had just breakfasted, listening leisurely to an 
argument between an indignant lady passenger, 
presumably of Irish extraction^, and an omnibus 
conductor. 

** For what d’ye want thin to paint Putney 
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on ye^r bus, if ye don't go to Putney ? ” said 
the lady. 

“ We do go to Putney,” said the conductor. 

“ Thin why did ye put me out here ? ” 

“ I didn't put yc«u out, yer got out.” 

“ Shure, didn’t the gintleman in the corner 
tell me I was cornin’ further^ away from 
Putney ivery miniti” 

“ Wftl, and so yer was.” 

“ Thin whoy didn’t you tell me ? ” 

” How was I to know yer wanted to go to 
Putney? Yer sings out Putney, and I stops 
and in yer dumps.” 

“And for what d’ye think I called out 
Putney thin ? ” 

“ 'Cause it's my name, or rayther the bus’s 
name ? This ’ere is a Putney.” 

“How can it be a Putney whin it isn’t 
goin’ to Putney, ye gomerhawk ? ” 

“ Ain't you an Hirishwoman ? ” retorted the 
conductcnr. ’ ‘^'^Couise yer are. But yer aren’t 
always goin’ to Ireland. We’re goin’ to 
Putney in time, only we’re a-going to Liver- 
pool Slareet fust. 'Igher up, Jim.” 
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The bus moved on, and I was about to 
cross the road, when a man, muttering 
savagely to himself, walked into me. He 
would have swept past me had I not, recog- 
nizing him, arrested him. . It was my friend 

B a busy editor of magazines and journals. 

It was some seconds before he appeared able 
to struggle out of his abstraction, and re- 
member himself. “ Halloo,” he .then said, 
“who would have thought of seeing you 
here % ” 

“ To judge by the way you were walking,” 
I replied, “ one would imagine the Strand the 
last place in which you expected to see any 
human being. Do you ever walk into a short- 
tempered, muscular man ? ” 

“ Did I walk into you ? ” he asked surprised. 

“ Well, not right in,” I answered, “ if we are 
to be literal. You walked on to me ; if I had 
not stopped you, I suppose you would have 
walked over me.” 

“*It is this confounded Christmas business,” 
he explained. “ It drives jne off my head.” 

“ I have heard Christmas advanced as an 
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excuse for many things,” I replied, “but not 
early in September. 

“ Oh, you know what I mean,” he answered, 
“ we are in the middle of our Christmas 
number. I am working day and night upon 
it. By the bye,” he added, “ that puts me in 
mind. I am arranging a symposium, and I 
want you to join. ‘ Should Christmas,' ” — I 
interrupted him. 

“My dear fellow,” I said, “I commenced 
my journfijlistic career when I was eighteen, and 
I have continued it at intervals ever since. I 
have written about Christmas from the senti- 
mental point of view ; I have analyzed it from 
the philosophical point of view ; and I have 
scarified it from the sarcastic standpoint. I 
have treated Christmas humorously for the 
Comics, and sympathetically for the Provincial 
Weeklies. I have said all that is worth 
saying on the subject of Christmas — maybe a 
trifle more. I have told the new-fashioned 
Christmas story — ^you know the sort of thing : 
your heroine tries to understand herself, and, 
fidling, runs off with the man who began as 
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the hero; your good woman turns out to be 
really bad when one comesro know her ; while 
the villain, the only decent person in the story, 
dies with an enigmatic sentence on his lips 
that looks as if it meant something, but which 
you yourself would be sorry to have to explain. 
I have also written the old-fashioned Christmas 
story — you know that also : you begin with a 
good old-fashioned snowstorm; you have a 
good old-fashioned squire, and he lives in a 
good old-fashioned Hall ; you work in a good 
old-fashioned murder ; and end up with a good 
old-fashioned Christmas dinner. I hav^ 
gathered Christmas guests together round 
the crackling logs to tell ghost stories to each 
other on Christmas Eve, while without the 
wind howled, as it always does on these oc- 
casions, at its proper cue. I have sent 
children to Heaven on Christmas Eve— -it must 
be quite a busy time for St. Peter, Christmas 
morning, so many good children die on Ohrist- 
mas'Eve. It has always been a popular night 
with them. — I have revivified dead lovers 
and brought them back well and joUy, Just in 
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time to sit down to the Christmas dinner. I 
am not asham^ of Having done these things. 
At the time 1 thought them good. I once 
loved currant wine and girls with towzley hair. 
One's views change as one grows older. I 
have discussed Christmas as a religious fes- 
tival I have arraigned it as a social incubus. 
If there be any joke connected with Christmas 
that I have not already made I should 
be glad to hear it. I have trotted out the 
indigestion jokes till the sight of one of them 
gives me indigestion myself. I have ridiculed 
the family gathering. I have scoffed at the 
Christmas present. I have made witty use of 
paterfamilias and his bills. I have ” 

“ Did I ever show you,” I broke off to ask 
as we WQre crossing the Hay market, “ that 
little parody of mine on Poe’s poem of ‘ The 
Bells * ? It begins — ” He interrupted me in 
his turn — - 

“ Bills, bills, bills,” he repeated. 

“You are quite right,” I admitted. “I 
forgot I eveclshowed it to you.” 

“ You never did,” he replied. 
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“ Then how do you know how it begins ? ” 
I asked. 

“I don’t know for certain,” he admitted, 
“ but I get, on an average, sixty-five a-year 
submitted to me, and they all begin that way. 
I thought, perhaps, yours did also.” 

“I don’t see how else it could begin,” I 
retorted, ite had rather annoyed me. “ Be- 
sides, it doesn’t matter how a poem begins. It 
is how it goes on that is the important thing ; 
and anyhow. I’m not going to write you any- 
thing about Christmas. Ask me to make you 
a new joke about a plumber ; suggest my 
inventing something original and not too 
shocking for a child to say about heaven ; pro- 
pose my running you off a dog story that can be 
believed by a man of average determination, 
and we may come to terms. But on the 
subject of Christmas I am taking a rest.” 

By this time we had reached Piccadilly 
‘ Circus. 

** I don’t blame you,” he said, “ if you are 
as sick of the subject as I am. So soon as 
these Christmas numbers are off my mind, and 
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Christmas is over till next June at the office, 
I shall begin it at home. The housekeeping is 
gone up a pound a week already. I know 
what that means. The dear little woman is 
saving up to give me an expensive present that 
I don’t want. I think the presents are the 
worst part of Christmas. Emma will give me 
a water-colour that she has painted herself. 
She always does. There would be no harm in 
that if she did not expect me to hang it in 
the drawing room. Have you ever seen my 
cousin Emma’s water-colours?” he asked. 

^ “ I think I have,” I replied. 

“ There’s no thinking about it,” he retorted 
angrily. “They’re not the sort of water- 
colours you forget.” 

He apostrophized the Circus generally. 

“ Why do people do these things ? ” he de- 
manded. “ Even an amateur artist must have 
some sense. Can’t they see what is happening ? 
There’s that thing of hers hanging in the 
passage. I put it in the passage because there’s 
not much light in the passage. She’s labelled 
it Eeverie. If she had called it Influena^ I 
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could have understood it. I asked her where 
she got the idea from, and she said she saw the 
sky like that one evening in Norfolk. Great 
Heavens ! then why didn't she shut her eyes, 
or go home and hide behind the bed-cUrtains ? 
If I had seen a sky like that in Norfolk 

I should have taken the first train back to 

{ 

London. I suppose the poor girl can't help 
seeing these things, but why paint them ? " 

I said, “ I suppose painting is a necessity 
to some natures." 

“But why give the things to me?” he 
pleaded. 

I could offer him no adequate reason. 

“ The idiotic presents that people give you 1 '' 
he continued. “I said I’d like l^enuyson’s 
poems one year. They had worried rde to 
know what I did want. I didn’t want any- 
thing really ; that was the only thing I could 
think of that I wasn’t dead sure I didn't want. 
Well, they clulSbed together, four’ of them, and 
gave me Tennyson in twelve volumes, illus- 
trated with coloured photographs. They 
meant kindly, of course. If yoii suggest a 
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tobacco-pouch they give you a blue velvet 
bag capable of holding about a pound, em- 
broidered with flowers, life-size. The only way 
one could use it would be to put a strap to it 
and wear it as a satchel. Would you believe it, 
I have got a velvet smoking- jacket, ornamented 
with forget-me-nots and butterflies in coloured 
silk ; I’m not joking. And they* ask me why 
I never wear it. I’ll bring it down to the 
Club one of these nights and wake the place 
up a bit : it needs it.” 

We had arrived by this at the steps of the 
* Devonshire.’ 

* “ And Fm just as bad,” he went on, “ when 
I give presents. I never give them what they 
want. I never hit upon anything that is of 
any use to anybody. If I give Jane a chin- 
chilla tippel^ you may be certain chinchilla is 
the most out-of-date fur that any woman could 
wear. * Oh ! that is nice of you,’ she says ;r 
‘ now thsl is jswt the very thing* I wanted, I 
will keep it by mo till chinchilla comes in 
aguin.’ I the girls watch-chains when 

nobody is wearing watch-chains. When watch- 

♦ 
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chains are all the rage I give them ear-ripgs, 
and they thank me, and suggest my taking 
them to a fancy-dress ball, that being their 
only chance to wear the confounded things. 
I waste money on white gloves with black 
backs, to find that white gloves with black 
backs stamp a woman as suburban. I believe 
all the shop-keepers in London save their old 
stock to palm it off on me at Christmas time. 
And why does It always take half-a-dozen 
people to serve you with a pair of gloves, I’d 
like to know? Only last week Jane asked 
me to get her some gloves for that last Man- 

c 

sion House affair. I was feeling amiable, and I 
thought I would do the thing handsomely. I 
hate going into a draper’s shop ; everybody 
stares at a man as if he were forcing his way 
into ,the ladies’ department of a Turkish bath. 
One of those marionette sort of men came up 
to me and said it was a fine morning. What 
the devil did I want to talk about the mom- 
ing to him for ? I said I wanted some gloves. 
I described them to the best of my recollection. 
I said, ‘ I want them four buttons, but they 
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are not to be button-gloves ; the buttons aie 
in the middle and they reach up to the elbow, 
if you know what I mean/ He bowed, and 
said he understood exactly what I meant, 
which was a damned sight more than I did. 

I told him I wanted three pair cream and 

* 

three pair fawn-coloured, and the fawn-coloured 
were to be swedes. He corrected me. He 
said I meant ‘ Suede.’ I dare say he was 
right, but the interruption put me off, and I 
had to begin over again. He listened atten- 
tively until I had finished. I guess I was 
about five minutes standing with him there 
close to the door. He said, ‘ Is that all 
you require, sir, this morning ? ’ I said it 
was. 

/ 

“ ‘ Thank you, sir,’ he replied. ‘ This way, 
please, sir.’ 

“ He took me into another room, and there 
we met a man named Jansen, to whom he 
briefly introduced me as a gentleman who 
‘ desired gloves.’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ said Mr. Jansen ; 
* and what sort of gloves do you desire ? ’ 

** I told him I wanted six pairs altogether — 
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three suede, fawn-coloured, and three cream- 
coloured — ^kids. 

“He said, ‘Do you misan kid gloves, sir, 
or gloves for children?’ 

“ He made me angry by that, f toli him I, 
was not in the habit of using slang. Nor am 
I when buying gloves. He said he sorry. 
I explained to him about the buttons, so far 
as I could understand it myself, and about the 
length. I asked him to see to it that the 
buttons were sewn on firmly, and that the 
stitching everywhere was perfect, adding that 
the last gloves my wife had had of his firm 
had been most unsatisfactory. Jane had 
impressed upon me to add that. Slie said it 
would make them more careful. 

“He listened to me in rapt ecstacy. I 
might have been music. 

“ ‘ And what size, sir ? ’ he asked. 

“ I had forgotten that. * Oh, sixes,’ I an- 
swered, ‘ unless they are very stretchy indeed, 
in which case they had better be five and 
three-quarter.’ 

“ ‘ Oh, and the stitching on the cream is to 
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be black/ I added. That was another thing 1 
had forgotten. 

“ ‘ Thank you very much/ said Mr. Jansen ; 

* is there anything else that you require this 
morning ? * 

“ ‘ No, thank you/ I replied, ‘ not this morn- 
ing.’ I was beginning to like the man. 

“ He took me for quite a walk,* and wherever 
we went everybody left off what they were 
doing to stare at me. 1 was getting tired 
when we reached the glove department. He 
marched me up to a young man who was 
sticking pins into himself. He said ‘ Gloves,’ 
^d disappeared through a curtain. The 
young man left off sticking pins into himself, 
and leant across the counter. 

“ ‘ Ladies’ gloves or gentlemen’s gloves ? ’ he 
said. 

“ Well, I was pretty mad by this time, as 
you can guess. It is funny when you come to 
think of it afterwards, but the wonder then 
was that I didn’t punch his head. 

“ I said, ‘ Are you ever busy in this shop ^ 
Does there ev«r come a time when you feel 
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you would like to get your work done, instead 
of lingering over it and spinning it out for 
pure love of the thing ? ’ 

“ He did not appear to understand mo I 
said, ‘ I met a man at your door a quarter of 
an hour ago, and we talked about these gloves 
that 1 want, and 1 told him all my ideas on 
the subject. He took me to your Mr. Jansen, 
and Mr. Jansen and 1 went over the whole 
business again. 'Now Mr. Jansen leaves me 
with you — you who do not even know whether 
I want ladies’ or gentlemen’s gloves. Before I 
go over this story for the third time, I want tp 
know whether you are the man who is going 
to serve me, or whether you are merely a 
listener, because personally I am tired of the 
subject ? ’ * 

" Well, this was the right man at last, and I 
got my gloves from him. But what is the 
explanation — what is the idea ? 1 was in that 
shop from first to last five-and-thirfcy'minntes. 
And then a fool took me out the wrong way 
to show me a special line in sle^jpe^^socks. I 
told him 1 was not requiring He ifiiaid 
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he didn’t want me to buy, he only wanted me 
to see them... No wonder the drapers have had 
to start luncheon and tea-rooms. They’ll fix 
up small furnished flats soon, where a woman 
can live for a week.” 

I said it was very trying, shopping. I also 
said, as he invited me, and as, he appeared 
determined to go on talking, that I would 
have a brandy-and-soda. We were in the 
smoke-room by this time. 

“ Thtere ought to be an association,” he con- 
tinued, “ a kind of clearing-house for the 
cgllecdon and distribution of Christmas 
presents. One would give them a list of the 
people .from whom to collect presents, and of 
the people to whom to send. Suppose they 
collected on my account twenty Christmas 
presents, value, say, ten pounds, while on the 
other hand they sent out for me thirty presents 
at a C(»t Kjrf' fifteen pounds. They would debit 
me with thi6 balance of five pounds, together 
with a mnall XM^tnmission. I should pay* it 
cheeifiilly, th^ would be no further, 
tronbld. Perhaps' one’ might even mahe^V 
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profit. The idea might include birthdays 
and weddings. A firm would do the busi- 
ness thoroughly. They would see that all 
your friends paid up — I mean sent presents; 
and they would not forget to send to your 
most important relative. There is only one 
member of pur family capable of leaving a 
shilling ; and of course if I forget to send to 
any one it is to him. When I remember him 
I generally make a muddle of the business. 
Two years ago I gave him a bath — I don't 
mean I washed him — an india-rubber thing* 
that he could pack in his portmanteau. I 
thought he would find it useful for travelling. 
Would you believe it, he took it as a personal 
affront, and wouldn’t speak to me for a month, 
the snuffy old idiot.” 

“ I suppose the children enjoy it,” I said. 

“ Enjoy what ? ” he asked. 

” Why, Christmas,” I explained. 

“ I don’t believe they do,” he snapped ; 
“ndfcody enjoys it. We excite them for 
three weeks beforehand, telling them what a 
good time they are going to have, over-feed 
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theta for two or three days, take them to 
something they do not want to see, but which 
we do, and then bully them for a fortnight to 
get them back into their normal condition. 
I was always taken to the Crystal Palace 
and Madame Tussaud’s when I was a child, I 
remember. How I did hate that Crystal 
Palace 1 Aunt used to superintend. It was 
always a bitterly cold day, and we always got 
into the wrong train, and travelled half the 
day before we got there. We never had any 
dinner. It never occurs to a woman that 
anybody can want their meals while away 
&om home. She seems to think that nature 
is in suspense from the time you leave the 
house till the time you get bad£ to it. 
A bun and a glass of milk was her idea of 
lunch for a achool-boy. Half her time was 
taken up in losing us, and the other half in 
slapping us when she had found us. The only 
thing w6 really enjoyed was the row with the 
cabman coming home.” 

I rose to go. 

“ Then you won't join that symposium 1 ” 



said B . ** It would be an easy enough 

thing to knock oflf — ‘ Why Christmas should 
be abolished.’” 

“ It sounds simple/’ I answered. “ But how 
do you propose to abolish it?” The lady 
editor of an “ advanced ” American magazine 
once set the discussion — Should sex be 
abolished ? ” dnd eleven ladies and gentlemen 
seriously argued the question. 

“ Leave it to die of inanition," said B-— ; 
“the first step is to arouse public opinion. 
Convince the public that it should be 
abolished.” 

“ But why should it be abolished ? ” I asked. 

“ Great Scott 1 man,” he exclaimed ; ” don’t 

*r 

you want it abolished ? ” 

“ I’m not sure that I do,” I replied. 

“ Not sure,” he retorted ; " you call your- 
self a journalist, and admit there is a subject 
under Heaven of which you arc not sure I ” 

^ “It has come over me of late year*,” I 
replied. “It used not to be my i^iling, as 
you know.” ' 

He glanced round to make sure we were 
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oat of eftcah^t, then sunk his voice to a 
whisper^ 

“ Between ourselves,” he said, “ rm not so 
sure of evenrthing myself as I used to be. 
Why is it I” 

“ Perhaps we are getting older,” I suggested. 

He said — “ I started golf last year, and 
the first time I took the club In my hand I 
sent the ball a furlong. ‘It seems an easy 
game,’ I said to the man who was teaching me. 
‘ Yes, most people find it easy at the beginning,’ 
he ri^plied drily. He was an old golfer him- 
self ; 1 thought he was jealous. I stuck well to 
the game, and for about three weeks I was 
imm^sely pleased with myself. Then, 
gradually, I began to find out the d^culties. 
I feei I shall never make a good player. 
Have you ever gone through that’experience 1 ” 

“ YeSj” I replied ; “ I suppose that is the 
explanation. The game seems so easy at the 
beginniog.’.’ 

1 left him to his lunch, and strolled west- 
ward, musing on the time when I should have 
answered that quei^tion of his about Christinas, 
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or any other question, ofiF-hand. That good 
youth time when I knew everything, when 
life presented no problems, dangled no doubts 
before me ! 

In those days, wishful to give the world 
the benefit of my wisdom, and seeking for 
a candlestick wherefrom my brilliancy might 
be visible and helpful unto men, I arrived before 
a dingy portal in Chequers Street, St. Luke’s, 
behind which a conclave of young men, to- 
gether with a few old enough to have known 
better, met every Friday evening for the pur- 
pose of discussing and arranging the affaii^s 
of the universe. “ Speaking members ” were 
charged ten-and-sixpence per annum, which 
must have worked out at an extremely moder- 
ate rate per word; and “gentlemen .whose 
subscriptions were more than three months in 
arrear,” became, by Rule seven, powerless for 
good or evil. We called ourselves “The Stormy 
Petrels,” and, under the sympathetic shadow 
of fhose wings, I laboured two seasons to- 
wards the reformation of the * human race ; 
until, indeed, our treasurer,'^an earnest young 
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man, and a tireless foe of all that was con- 
ventional, departed for the East, leaving be- 
hind him a balance sheet, showing that the 
club owed forty-two pounds fifteen and four- 
pence, and that the subscriptions for the cur- 
rent year, amounting to a little over thirty- 
eight pounds, had been “ carried forward,” but 
as to where, the report afforded no indication. 
Whereupon our landlord, a man utterly without 
ideals, seized our furniture, offering to sell it 
back Jo us for fifteen pounds. We pointed out 
to him chat this was an extravagant price, 
and tendered him five. 

The negotiations terminated with ungentle- 
manly language on his part, and “ The Stormy 
Petrels ” scattered, never to be forgathered 
together again above the troubled waters of 
humanity. Now-a-days, listening to the feeble 
plans of niodern reformers, 1 cannot help but 
smile, remembering what was done in Chequers 
Street, St. Lake's, in an age when Mrs. Grundy 
stiU gave the law to literature, while yet the 
British matron was the guide to British art. 1 
am informed that there is abroad the question 
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of abolishing the House of Lords I Why, The 
Stormy Petrels ** abolished the aristocracy and 
the Crown in one evening, and then only ad- 
journed for the purpose of appointing a com- 
mittee to draw up and have ready a Republican 
Constitution by the following Friday evening. 
They talk of Empire lounges I We closed the 
doors of every music-hall in London eighteen 
years ago by twenty-nine votes to seventeen. 
They had a patient hearing, and were ably 
defended ; but we found that the tendency of 
such amusements was anti-progressive^ and 
against the best interests of an intellectually 
advancing democracy. I met the mover 'Of 
the condemnatory resolution at the old Pav ” 
the following evening, and we continued the 
discussion over a bottle of Bass. He sti^ngth- 
ened his argument by persuading^ me to sit 
out the whole of the three songs 4ang by the 
“Lion Comique”; but I subsequently retorted 
successfully, by bringing under hi^jhotioe the 
dancing of a lady in blue tights and %xen hair. 
1 forget her name, but never shall 1 cease to 
remember her exquisite charm and beauty. Ah, 
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me 1 how charming and how beautiful ‘^artistes** 
were in those golden days ! Whence have 
they vanished ? Ladies in blue tights and 
flaxen hair dance before my eyes to-day, but 
move me not, unless it be towards boredom. 
Where ^ the tripping witches of twenty years 
ago, whom to see once was to dream of for a 
week, to touch whose white hand would have 
been joy, to kiss whose red lips would have 
been to foretaste Heaven. I heard only the 
other day that the son of an old friend of mine 
had Secretly married a lady from the front 
row of the ballet, and involuntarily I exclaimed, 
"Toot devil!” There was a time when my 
first thought would' have been, “Lucky beggar ! 

I 

is he worthy of her ? ” For then the ladies of 
the ballet were angels. How could one gaze 
at them-^^from the shilling pit — and doubt it ? 
They diuioed to keep a widowed mother in 
comfort, or to send a younger brother to 
sdbiooL 'Thfu they were glorious creatures a 
young min did well to worship; but now- 
a-days — 
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It is an old jest. The eyes of youth see 
through rose-tinted glasses. The eyes of age 
are dim behind smoke-clouded spectacles. My 
flaxen friend, you are not the angel I dreamed 
you, nor the exceptional sinner some would 
paint you ; but under your feathers^ just a 
woman — a bundle of follies and failiilgs, tied 
up with some sweetness and strength. You 
keep a brougham I am sure you cannot afford 
on your thirty shillings a week. There are 
ladies I know, in Mayfair, who have paid an 
extravagant price for theirs. You paint ahd 
you dye, I am told: it is even hinted you 

V 

pad. Don't we all of us deck ourselves 
out in virtues that are not our own ? When 
the paint and the powder, my sister, is stripped 
both from you and from m,e, we shall know 
which of us is entitled to look down on the 
other in scorn. 

Forgive me, gentle Reader, for digressing. 
The lady led me astray. I was»''6peaking of 
“Ihe Stormy Petrels,” and of the reforms 
they accomplished, which were many. We 
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abolished, I ^emembe^, capital punishment 
and war; we were excellent young men at 
heart. Chyistmas we reformed altogether, 
alopg with Bank Holidays, by a majority 
of twelve. I never recollect any proposal 
to abolish anything ever being lost when 
put to the vote. There were few things 
that we “ Stormy Petrels " did not abolish. 
We attacked Christmas on grounds of expe- 
diency, and killed it by ridicule. We exposed 
the hollow mockery of Christmas sentiment ; 
we abused the indigestible Christmas dinner, 
the tiresome Christmas party, the silly Christ- 
mas pantomime. Our funny member was 
side-splitting on the subject of Christmas 
Waits ; our social reformer bitter uponrOhrist- 
mas drankennesf ; our economist indignant 
upon Phristmas charities. Only one argu- 
ment of apy weight with us was advanced in 
favour of the festival, and that was our leading 
cynic's su^^tion that it was worth enduring 
the juiseries of Christmas, to enjoy the soul- 
satisfying coinjbrt of the after reflection that 
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it was all over, and could not occur again for 
another year. 

But since those days when 1 was prepared 
to put this old world of ours to rights upon 
all matters, 1 have seen many sights and heard 
many sounds, and I am not quite so sure as 
I once was that my particular views are the 
only possibly correct ones. Christmas seems 
to me somewhat meaningless; but I have 
looked through windows in poverty-stricken 
streets, and have seen dingy parlours gay 
with many chains of coloured paper. They 
stretched from corner to corner of the smokf.- 
grimed ceiling, they fell in clumsy festoons 
from the cheap gasalier, they framed the fly- 
blown mirror and the tawdry pictures; and 
I know tired hands and eyes worked many 
hours to fashion and flx those foolish chains, 
saying, “It will please him — she will.like to 
seethe room look pretty;” and as have looked 
%t them they have grown, in some mysterious 
manner, beautiful to me. v Thetgaudy'*coloured 
child and dog irritates me, I confess; but 
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I have w&tohed-: a grimy, inartistic per- 
sonage, smoothing it affectionately wth toil- 
stained bfmdy while eager faces crowded round 
to admire ;«nd wonder at its blatant crudity. 

It hangs to this day in its cheap frame above 
the chimney-piece, the one bright spot relieving 
those damp-stained walla ; dull eyes stare and 
stare again^ at it, catching a vista, through 
its flashy tints, of the far-off land of art. 
Christmas Waits annoy me, and 1 yearn to 
throw open the window and fling coal at them 
— as once from the window of a high flat in 
Chplsea I did. I doubted their being genuine 
Waits, ? ' I was inclined to the opinion they 
were' young men seeking excuse for making, 
a noise^i .One of them appeared to ^ow a 
hyinn rwithilS chorus, another played the con- 
certittaj'?y?hile a third accompanied with a 
step dah^; ; Instinctively I felt no respect 
for theittf iitjii^y disturbed me in my work, 
and the deriteiliiyew aip oh me to injure them. 
It occoiTed; wr|a<l;;ii^^^ be good sport if 
I turned open^ .jM": 
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window, and threw* coal at them. It would 
be imposgible for them, to tell from which 
window in the block the coal came, and thus 
subsequent unpleasantness would be avoided. 
They were a compact little group, apd with 
average luck I was bound to hit one of 
them. 

I adopted ‘the plan. I could not see thep 
very clearly. I aimed rather at the noise; 
and I had thrown about twenty choice lumps 
without eflfect, and was feeling somewhat 
discouraged, when a yell, followed by language 
singularly unappropriate to the season, told 
me that Providence had aided my arm. I’he 
music ceased suddenly, and the party dis- 
persed, apparently in high glee — ^which struck 
me as curious. 

One man I noticed remained bel^d. He 
stood under the lamp-post, and ^hook' his fist 
at the block generally. , / ■ 

, “Who threw that lump ofi qcffll ? he de- 
manded in stentorian tohes. 

To my horror, it was the voice of the man 
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at Eighty-eight, an Irish gentleman, a journal- 
ist like myself. I saw it all, as the unfor- 
tunate hero always exclaims, too late, in the 
play. He — number Eight-eight — also dis- 
turbed by the noise, had evidently gone out 
to expostulate with the rioters. Of course my 
lump of coal had hit him — ^liira the innocent, 
the peaceful (up till then), tlie virtuous. 
That is the justice Fate deals out to us mortals 
here below. There were ten to fourteen young 
men in that crowd, each one of whom fully 
deserved that lump of coal ; he, the one 
guiltless, got it — seemingly, so far as the dim 
li^t from the gas lamp enabled me to judge, 
full in the eye. 

As the block remained silent in answer to 
his demand, he crossed the road and mounted 
the stairs. On each landing he stopped and 
shouted — 

“ Who threw that lump of coal. I want 
the man who threw that lump of coal. Out 
you come.” 

Now a good man in my place would have 
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waited till number Eighty-eight arrived on 
his landing, and then, throwing open the door, 
would have said with manly candour — 

“/ threw that lump of coal I was — 
He would not have got further, because at that 
point, I feel confident, number Eighty-eight 
would have punched his head. There would 
have been an unseemly fracas on the staircase, 
to the annoyance of all the other tenants; 
and later, there would have issued a summons 
and a cross-summons. Angry passions would 
have been roused, bitter feeling engendered 
which might have lasted for years. 

I do not pretend to be a good luan. I 
doubt if the pretence would be of any use were 
I to try : I am not a sufficiently good actor. 
I said to myself, as I took off my boots in 
the study, preparatory to retiring to my bed- 
room — “ Number Eighty-eight is evidently not 
in a frame of mind to listen to my story. 
It will be better to let him shout himself 
cool; after which he will relum, to his own 
flat, bathe his eye, and obtain some refreshing 
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sleep. In Uie morning, when we shall pro- 
bably meet as usual on our way to Fleet 
Street, I will refer to the incident casually, 
and sympathize with him. I will suggest to 
him the truth — ^that in all probability some 
fellow-tenant, irritated also by the noise, 
had aimed coal at the Waits, hitting him 
instead by a regretable but pure accident. 
With tact I may even be able to make him 
see the humour of the incident. Later on, in 
March or April, choosing my moment with 
judgment, I will, perhaps, confess that I was 
Ijbat fellow-tenant, and over a friendly brandy- 
and'Soda we will laugh the whole trouble away.” 

As a matter of fact, that is what happened. 
Said number Eight-eight — he was a big man, 
as good a fellow at heart as eyer lived, but 
impulsive — “ Damned lucky for you, old man, 
you did not tell me at the time.” 

*‘I felt,” I replied, “instinctively that it 
was a case for delay.” 

There are times when one should control 
one’s passion for candour ; and as 1 was saying, 
Christmas ^its excite no emotion in my 
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breast save that of irritation. But I have 
known “ Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
wheezily chanted by fog-filled throats, and 
accompanied, hopelessly out of time, by a 
cornet and a flute, bring a great look of 
gladness to a work-worn face. To her it was 
a message of Jiope and love, making the hard 
life taste sweet. The mere thought of family 
gatherings, so customary at Christmas time, 
bores us superior people ; but I think of an 
incident told me by a certain man, a friend 
of mine. One Christmas, my friend, visiting 
in the country, came face to face with ,a 
woman whom in town he had often met 
amid very different surroundings. The door 
of the little farmhouse was open ; she and an 
older woman were ironing at a table, and as 
her soft white hands passed to and fro, folding 
and smoothing the rumpled heap, she laughed 
and talked, cohceruing simple homely things. 
My friend’s shadow fell across, her work, and 
she, looking up, their eyes met; but her 
face said plainly, “ I do not know you here, 
and here you do not know me. Here I am 
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a woman loved and respected.” My friend 
passed in and spoke to the older woman, 
the wife of one of his host’s tenants, and she 
turned towards, and introduced the younger — 
“ My daughter, sir. We do not see her very 
often. She is in a place in London, and 
cannot get away. But she aljii^ays spends a 
few days with us at Christmas.” 

“It is the season for family re-unions,” 
answered my friend with just the suggestion 
of a sneer, for which he hated himself. 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, not noticing; 
“she has never missed her Christmas with us, 
have you, Bess 1 ” 

“ No, mother,” replied the girl simply, and 
bent her head again over her work. 

So for these few days every yep this woman 
left her furs and jewels, her fine clothes and 
dainty foods, behind her, and lived for a little 
space with what was clean and wholesome. It 
was the one anchor holding her to woman- 
hood; and one likes to think that it was, 
perhaps, in the end strong enough to save 
her from the drifting waters. All which 
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arguments in favour of Christmas and of 
Christmas customs are, I admit, purely senti- 
mental ones, but I have lived long enough to 
doubt whether sentiment has not its legitimate 
place in the economy of life. 



ON THE TIME WASTED IN LOOKING BEFORE 
ONE LEAPS , 

Have you ever noticed the going out of a 
woman ? 

When a man goes out, he says — “ I’m going 
out, shan’t be long.” 

“ Oh, George,” cries his wife from the other 
end of the house, “ don’t go for a moment. . I 

want you to ” She hears a falling of hats, 

followed by the slamming of the front door. 

“ Oh, George, you’re not gone 1 ” she wails. 
It is hut the voice of despair. As a matter of 
fact, she knows he is gone. She reaches the 
hall, breathless. 

“He might have waited a minute,” she 
mutters to herself, as she picks up the hats, 
“there were so many things I wanted him 
to do.” 
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She does not open the door and attempt to 
stop him, she knows he is already half-way 
down the street. It is a mean, paJtiy way of 
going out, she thinks ; so like a man. 

When a woman, on the other hand, goes 
out, people know about it. She does not 
sneak out. She says she is going out. She 
says it, generally, on the afternoon of the day 
before ; and she repeats it, at intervals, until 
tea-time. At tea, she suddenly decides that 
she won't, that she will leave it till the day 
after to-morrow instead. An hour later she 
thinks she will go to-morrow, after all, and 
makes arrangements to wash her hair over- 
night. For the next hour or so she alternates 
between fits of exaltation, during which she 
looks forward to going out, and moments of 
despondency, when a sense of foreboding falls 
upon her. At dinner she persuades some other 
woman to go with her; the other woman, 
once persuaded, is enthusiastic about going, 
until she recollects that she cannot. The first 
woman, however, convinces her that she can. 

“Yes,” replies the second woman, “but 
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then, how about you, dear? You are forget- 
ting the Joneses.” 

“ So I was,” answers the first woman, com- 
pletely non-plussed. “How very awkward, 
and I can’t go on Wednesday. I shall have 
to leave it Xill Thursday, now.” 

“ But I can’t go Thursday,” says the second 
woman. 

“ Well, you go without me, dear,” says the 
first woman, in the tone of one who is sacrific- 
ing a life’s ambition. 

“ Oh no, dear, I should not think of it,” 
npbly exclaims the second woman. “ We will 
wait knd go together, Friday.” 

“ I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” says the first 
woman. “We will start early” (this is an 
inspiration), “ and be back before the Joneses 
arrive.” 

They agree to sleep together; there is a 
lurking suspicion in both their minds that 
this may be their last sleep on earth. They 
retire early with a can of hot water. At 
intervals, during the night, one overhears 
them splashing water, and talking. 
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They come down very late for breakfast, 
and both very cross. Each seems to have 
argued herself into the belief that she has 
been lured into this piece of nonsense, against 
her better judgment, by the persistent folly 
of the other one. During the m€|d each one 
asks the other, every five minutes, if she is 
quite ready. Each one, it appears, has only 
her hat to put on. They talk about the 
weather, and wonder what it is going to do. 
They wish it would make up its mind» one 
way or the other. They are very bitter on 
weather that cannot make up its mind. After 
breakfast it still looks cloudy, and they cBSicide 
to abandon the scheme altogether. The first 
woman then remembers that it is absolutely 
necessary for her, at all events, to go. 

“But there is no need for you to come, 
dear,” she says. 

Up to that point the second woman was 
evidently not sure whether she wished to go 
or whether she didn’t. Now she knows. 

Oh yes. I’ll come,” she says, “ then it will 
be over.” 
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" I am sure you don’t want to go,” urges 
the first vtom^vti “ and I shall be quicker by 
myself. l am ready to start now.” 

The second woman bridles. 

shan’t be a couple of minutes,” she 
retorts, “You know, dear, it’s generally I 
who have to wait for you." 

“ But you’ve not got your boots on,” the 
first woman reminds her. 

“Well, they won’t take any time,” is the 
answcTi “But of course, dear, if you’d really 
rather I did not come, say so.” By this time 
she is on the verge of tears. 

“Of course, I would like you to come, 
dear,” explains '‘the first in a resigned tone. 
“ I thought perhaps you were only coming to 
please me.” 

“ Oh no, I’d like to come,” says the second 
woman. 

“Well; we must hurry up,” says the first; 
“I (fiian’i be more than a minute myself. 
I’ve merely got to change my skirt.” 

Half-an^*hoqr later, you hear them calling 
to eiwh other, friitm different parts of 
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house, to know if the other one is ready. It 
appears they have both been ready for quite 
a long while, waiting only for the other 
one. 

“ I’m afraid,” calls out the one whose turn 
it is to be down-stairs, “ it’s going to rain.” 

“ Oh, don’t say that,” calls back the other 
one. 

“ Well, it looks very like it.” 

“ What a nuisance,” answers the up-stairs 
woman ; “ shall we put it off ? ” 

“ Well, what do you think, dear ? ” replies 
the down-stairs. 

They decide they will go, only now they 
will have to change their boots, and put on 
different hats. 

For the next ten minutes they are still 
shouting and running about. Then it seems 
as if they really were ready, nothing renctaining 
but for them to say “ Good-bye,” and go. 

They begin by hissing the children. A 
woman never leaves her house without secret 
misgivings that she will neVer return to it 
alive. One child cannot be found. When it 
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is found it wishes it hadn’t been. It has to 
be washed, preparatory to being kissed. After 
that, the dog has to be found and kissed, and 
final- instructions given to the cook. 

Then they open the front door. 

“Oh, George," calls out the first woman, 
turning round again. “ Are you there ? " 

“ Hullo,” answers a voice from the distance. 
“ Do j^ou want me ? " 

“No, dear, only to say good-bye. I'm 
going." 

“ Oh, good-bye." 

“ Good-bye, dear. Do you think it’s going 
to rain ? ” * 

“ Oh no, I should not say so.” 

“ George.” 

“Yes." 

“ Have you got any money ? " 

Five minutes later they come running back; 
the one has forgotten her parasol, the other 
her purse. 

And speaJdng of purses, reminds one of 
another essential difference between the male 
and female human animal. A man carries his 
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money in pocket. When he wants to use 
it, he takes it out and lays it down. This is 
a crude way of doing things, a woman dis- 
plays more subtlety. Say she is standing in 
the street, and wants fourpence to pay for a 
bunch of violets she has purchased from a 
flower-girl, ^he has two parcels in one hand, 
and a parasol in the other. With the reniain- 
ing two fingers of the left hand she secures 
the violets. The question then arises, how 
to pay the girl ? She flutters for a few 
minutes, evidently not quite understanding 
why it is she cannot do it. The reason^ then 
occurs to her: she has only two h$|u|s and 
both these are occupied. First she thinks she 
wiU put the parcels and the^ flowers into her 
right hand, then she thinks she ■will put the 
parasol into her left. Then she looks round 
for a table or even a chair, but theape is not 
such a thing in the whole street. Her diffi- 
culty is solved by her dropping :|:ke parcels 
and the flowers. The girl picks i^em up for 
her and holds them. This enable (her to feel 
for her pocket with her i^^f h^d, while 
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waving her open parasol about with her left. 
She knocks an old gentleman's hat off into 
the gutter, and nearly blinds the flower-girl 
before it occurs to her to close it. This done, 
she leans it up against the flower-girl’s basket, 
and sete to work in earnest with both hands. 
She seizes herself firmly by the back, and 
turns the upper part of her body round till 
her hair is in front and her eyes behind. 
Still holding herself firmly with her left hand 
— -di<| she let herself go, goodness knows 
wherie she would spin to; — with her right 
she prospects herself. The purse is there, she 
can feel it, the problem is how to get at it. 
The quickest way would, of course, be to take 
off ^he skirt, sit down on the kerb, turn it 
inside out, and work from the bpttom of the 
ppcli^t upwards. But this simple idea never 
seenuvf^/bccur to her. There are some thirty 
folds ah the back of the dress, between two 
of these j^lds coinmences the secret passage. 
At last, ibj chance, she suddenly dis- 

<M>ver8 it, freaily; i^psetting herself in the pro- 
cess, and thh ,pu^ , is brought up to the 
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surface. The difficulty of opening it still 
remaios. She knows it opens with a spring, 
but the secret of that spring she has never 
mastered, and she never will. Her plan is to 
worry it generally until it does open. Five 
minutes will always do it, provided she is not 
flustered. 

At last it does open. It would be incorrect 
to say that she opens it. It opens because 
it is sick of being mauled about ; and, as 
likely as not, it opens at the moment when 
she is holding it upside down. If you happen 
to be near enough to look over her shoulder, 
you will notice that the gold and silver lies 
loose within it. In an inner sanctuary, care- 
fully secured with a second secret spring, 
she keeps her coppers, together with a postage- 
stamp and a draper’s receipt, nine months old, 
for elevenpence three-farthings. 

I remember the indignation of an old Bus- 
conductor, once. Inside we were nine women 
and two men. ' I sat next the door, and his. 
remarks therefore he addressed to me. It was 
certainly taking him some time to collect the 
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'fares^ bat I tbiak he would have got on better 
had he been less bustling; he worried them, 
and made them nervous. 

“ Look at that,” he said, drawing my atten- 
tion to a poor lady opposite, who was diving 
in the customary manner for her purse, “ they 
sit on their money, women do. Blest if you 
wouldn’t think they was trying to ’atch it.” 

At length the lady drew from underneath 
herself an exceedingly fat purse. 

“Fancy riding in a bumpby bus, perched 
up on that thing,” he continued. “ Think what 
a stamina they must have.” He grew con- 
fiifentiaJ. “I’ve seen one woman,” he said, 
“ pull out from underneath ’er a street door- 
key, a tin box of lozengers, a pencil-case, a 
whopping big purse, a packet of hair-pins, and 
a smelling-bottle. Why, you or me would 
be wretched, sitting on a plain door-knob, 
and them women goes about like that all day. 
I suppose they gets used to it. Drop ’em on 
an eider-down pillow, and they’d scream. The 
time it takes me t(^ get tuppence out of them, 
why, it’s ’ea^i^breaking. First they tries one 
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side, tKen they tries the other. Then thej^ 
gets up and shakes theirselves till the bus 
jerks them back age,in, and there they are, 
a more ’opeless ’eap than ever. If I 'ad my 
way I'd make every bus carry a female 
searcher as could over’aul ’em one at a time, 
and take the money from ’em. Talk about 
the poor pickpocket. What I say is, that a 
man as finds his way into a woman’s pocket — 
well, he deserves what he gets.” . 

But it was the thought of more serious 
matters that lured me into reflections concern- 
ing the over-carefulness of women. It is h theory 
of mine — wrong possibly; indeed I heve' so 
been informed — that we pick our way through 
life with too much care. We are for evet 
looking down upon the ground. Maybe, we 
do avoid a stumble or two over i stone or a 
brier, but also we miss the blue of the sky, the 

or* ^ ^ ' 

glory of the hills. These boolw good 
men write, telling us that what iv^ey cahi 
** Success ” in life depends on oiir |l][hging aside 
our youth and wasting our^ifia^eod in (»der 
that we may have the mea^t^yhen We . are 
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eighty of spending a rollicking old age, annoy 
me. We save all our lives to invest in a South 
Sea Bubble; and in skimping and scheming, 
we have grown mean, and narrow, and hard. 
We will put off the gathering of the roses till 
to-morrow, to-day it shall be all work, all 
bargain-driving, all plotting. Lo, when to- 
morrow comes, the roses are blown ; nor do 
we care for roses, idle things of small market- 
able value; cabbages are more to our fancy 
by the time to-morrow comes. 

Life is a thing to be lived, not spent, to be 
faced, not ordered. Life is not a game of 
chess, the victory to the most knowing ; it is 
a game of cards, one’s hand by skill to be 
made the best of. ' Is it the wisest who is 
always the most successful? I think not. 
The luokiest whist-player I ever came across 
was a man who was never quite certain what 
were trumps, and whose most frequent observ- 
ation diirihg the game was “ I really beg your 
pardon,” addressed to his partner; a remark 
which generally eljcltated the reply, “ Oh, don’t 
apologise. All’s well that ends well.” ThI 
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man I knew who made the most rapid fortune 
was a builder in the outskirts of. Birmingham, 
who could not write his name, and who, for 
thirty years of his life, never went to bed 
sober. I do not say that forgetfulness of 
trumps should be cultivated by whist-players. 
I think my builder friend might have been even 
more succes^ul had he learned to write his 
name, and had he occasionally — not overdoing 
it — enjoyed a sober evening. All I wish to 
impress is, that virtue is not the road to 
success — of the kind we are dealing with. 
We must find other reasons for being virtu- 
ous ; maybe, there are some. The trutK is, 
life is a gamble pure and simple, and the rules 
we lay down for success are akin to the in- 
fallible systems with which a certain class of 
idiot goes armed each season to Monte Carlo. 
We can play the game with coolness and 
judgment, decide when to plunge and when, 
to stake small ; but to think that wisdom will 
decide it, is to imagine that We have discovered 
the law of chance. Let us play the gamo of 
life as sportsmen, pocketing ow winnings with 
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a smile, leaving onr losings with a shrug. 
Perhaps that is why we have been summoned 
to the board and . the cards dealt round : that 
we may learn some of the virtues of the good 
gambler; his self-control, his courage under 
misfortune, his modesty under the strain of 
success, his firmness, his alertness, his general 
indifference to fate. Good lessons these, all 
of them. If by the game we learn some of 
them our time on the green earth has not been 
vrasted. If we rise from the table having 
learned only fretfulness and self-pity I fear it 
has been. 

The grim Hall Porter taps at the door ; 
“Number Five hundred billion and twenty- 
eight, your boatman is waiting, sir.” 

So! is it time already? We pick up our 
counters. Of what use are they? In the 
country the other side of the river they are no 
tender. The blood-red for gold, and the pale- 
green for lOvO, to whom shall we fling them ? 
Here is some poor beggar longing to play, let 
us give them to as we pass out. Poor 
devil 1 the ^me will *amuse him — for a whilo. 
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Keep your powder dry, and trust in Provi- 
dence, is the motto of the wise. Wet powder 
could never be of any possible use to you. 
Dry, it may be, with the help of Providence. 
We will call it Providence, it is a prettier 
name than Chance — perhaps also a truer. 

Another mistake we make when we reason 

c 

out our lives is this : we reason as though we 
were planning for reasonable creatures. It is 
a big mistake. Well-meaning ladies and 
gentlemen make it when they picture their 
ideal worlds. When marriage is reformed, 
and the social problem solved, when poverty 
and war have been abolished by acclamation, 
and sin and sorrow rescinded by an over- 
whelming 'parliamentary majority 1 Ah, then 
the world will be worthy of our living in it. 
You need not wait, ladies and gentlemen, so 
long as you think for that time. No social 
revolution is needed, no slow, educataon of the 
people is necessary. It would aU tome about 
to*-morrow, if only we were ^reasonable 
creatures, ' ' 

Imagine a world of leasohable beings! 
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The Ten Gonunandments would be unnecessary : 
no reasoning being sins, no reasoning creature 
makes mistakes. There would be no rich men, 
for what reasonable man cares for luxury and 
ostentation 1 There would be no poor : that I 
should eat enough for two while my brother 
in the next street, as good a man as I, starves, 
is not reasonable. There would be no difference 
of opinion on any two points: there is only 
one peason. You, dear Keader, would find, 
that on all subjects you were of the same 
opinion as I, No novels would be written, no 
plays performed ; the lives of reasonable 
creatures do not afford drama. No mad loves, 
no mad laughter, no scalding tears, no fierce 
unreasoning, brief-lived joys, no sorrows, no 
wild dreams — only reason, reason everywhere. 

But fpr the present we remain unreasonable. 
If I eat ^his mayonnaise, drink this champagne, 
I shall BulTer in my liver. Then, why do I 
eat iti Julia is a charming girl, amiable, 
wise, and witty; also she has a share in a 
brewery. Then> why does John marry Ann ? 
who is sho#-tenipered, to say the least of it,- 
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who, he feels, will not make him so good a 
house- wife, who has extravagant notions, who 
has no little fortune. There is something 
about Ann’s chin that fascinates him — ^he 
could not explain to you what. On the whole, 
Julia is the better-looking of the two. But 
the more he thinks of<= Julia, the more he is 
drawn towards Ann. So Tom marries Julia, 
and the brewery fails, and Julia, on a holiday, 
contracts rheumatic fever, and is a helpless 
invalid for life ; while Ann comes in foi* ten 
thousand pounds left to her by an Australian 
uncle no one had ever heard of. 

I have been told of a young man, who chose 
his wife with excellent care. Said he to him- 
self, very wisely, “ In the selection of a wife 
a man cannot be too circumspect,” : He 
convinced himself that the girl was everything 
a helpmate should be. She had every virtue 
that could be expected in a woman, no faults, 
but such as are inseparable a woman. 
Speaking practically, she was perfection. > He 
married her, and found she Ws all he had 
thought her. Only one thing could he urge 
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against her — that he did not like her. And 
that, of eourse, was not her fault. 

How easy life would be did we know our- 
selves. Could we always be sure that to^ 
morrow we should think as we do to-day. 
We fall in love during a summer holiday ; 
she is fresh, delightful, altogether charming; 
the blood rushes to our head every time we 
think of her. Our ideal career is one of 
perpetual service at her feet. It seems 
impossible that Fate could bestow upon us 
any greater happiness than the privilege of 
cleaning her boots, and kissing the hem of 
her garment — if the hem be a little muddy 
that will please* us the more. We tell her 
our ambition, and at that moment every 
word we utter is sincere. But the summer 
holiday passes, and with it the holiday mood, 
and winter finds us wondering how we are 
going to get out of the, difficulty into which 
we have landed ourselves. Or worse still, 
^rhaps, mood lasts longer than is usual. 
We becotne formally engaged. ^ We marry — 
J wonder how many marriages are the result 
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of a passion that is burnt out before the 
altar-rails are reached? — ^and three months 
afterwards the little lass is broken-hearted to 
^nd that we consider the lacing of her boots a 
bore. Her feet seem to have grown .bigger. 
There is no excuse for us, save that we are 
silly children, never sure of what we are 
crying for, hurting one another in pur play, 
crying very loudly when hurt ourselves. 

I knew an American lady once who used to 
bore me with long accounts of the brutalities 
exercised upon her by her husband. She 
had instituted divorce proceedings against 
him. The trial came on, and she was highly 
successful. We all congratulated her/ and 
then for some months she dropped opt of 
my life. But there came a day . when we 
again found ourselves together. One pif the 
problems of social life is to kno^ wh^t to pay 
to one another when we meet ; evety vn^ and 
woman’s desire is to appear S3rmpa1^etic and 
clevW, and this makes conv6r^^|in ;di$caltr 
because, taki]|| us all rounds; WO nmther 
sympathetic nibr clever-^b'ut llilafby- 1^^ way. 
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Of cours^^ J talk to her about 

bet former husband. I asked her bow be 
was getting on. Sbe replied that sbe thought 
be was very comfortable. 

“ Ms^rried again ? ” I suggested. 

“ Yes,*’ she answered. 

" Serve him right,’’ I exclaimed, “ and his 
wife too.” Sbe was a pretty, bright-eyed 
little woman, my American friend, and I 
wished to ingratiate myself. “ A woman who 
woidd marry such a man, knowing what she 
must have known of him, is sure to make him 
wretched, and we may trust him to be a curse 
*to her.” 

My friend seemed inclined to defend him. 
think he is greatly improved,” she 
argued. 

“ ISronsense ! ” I returned, “ a man never 
improves. Once a villain, always a villain.” 

“ Oh^ bhab !” she pleaded, “ you mustn’t call 

hiih ^ 

Why jabt i ’’ I answered. “ I have heard^’ 

you caU j^mn you^^^ 

*at m<’ she said, fliJ^hing. 
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“ Fm afraid he was not the only one to be 
blamed ; we were both foolish in those days, 
but I think we have both learned a lesson.” 

I remained silent, waiting for the necessary 
explanation. 

“ You had better come and see him for 
yourself,” she added, with a little laugh ; “ to 
tell the truth, I am the woman who has 
married him. Tuesday is my day, Number 2, 

K Mansions,” and she ran off, leaving me 

staring after her. 

I believe an enterprising clergyman who 
would set up a little church in the Strand, just 
outside the Law Courts, might do quite a 
trade, re-marrying couples who had just b6en 
divorced. A friend of mine, a respondent, 
told me he had never loved his wife more than 
on two occasions — the first when she refused 
him, the second when she came into the 
witness-box to give evidence against him. 

“ You are curious creatures, you men, 
remarked a lady once to another mto in my 
presence. “ You never seem to - know your 
own mind.” - / 
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She w£^ feeling annoyed with men generally. 

I do not blame her, I feel annoyed with them 
myself sometimes. There is one man in par- 
ticular 1 am always feeling intensely irritated 
against. He says one thing, and acts another. 
He will talk like a saint and behave like a 
fool, knows what is right and does what is 
wrong. But we will not speak further of him. 
He will be all he should be one day, and then 
we will pack him into a nice, comfortably- 
lined box, and screw the lid down tight upon 
him, and put him away in a quiet little spot 
near a church 1 know of, lest he should get 
*up and misbehave himself again. 

The other man, who is a wise man as men 
go, looked at his fair critic with a smile. 

**My dear madam,” he replied, “you are 

k 

blaming the wrong person. I confess I do not 
know my mind, and what little I do know 
of it I do not like. I did not make it, I did 
not select it. I am more dissatisfied with it 
than yod;;Cfmi possibly be. It is a greater^ 
mystery to me; than it is to you, and I have to 
live with it. You should pity not blam^ me.” 
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There are moods in which I fall to envy- 
ing those old hermits who fratokly^ and with 
courageous cowardice, shirked the problem of 
life. There are days when I dream of an 
existence unfettered by the thousand petty 
strings with which our souls lie bound to 
Lilliputia land. I picture myself living in 
some Norwegian sater, high above the black 
waters of a rock-bound fiord. No other hfiman 
creature disputes with me my kingdom. I 
am alone with the whispering fir forests and 
the stars. How I live I am not quite sure. 
Once a month I could journey down into, the 
villages and return laden. I should not heed! ; 
much. For the rest, my gun and fishi^-lrod 
would supply me. I would have with lie a 
couple of big dogs, who would talk to hie 
with their eyes, so full of dumb thought, and 
together we would wander over^the n^lands, 
seeking our dinner, after the ol^|‘jiriliutiV6 
fashion of the men who dreaiit iot of ten*'' 
course dinners and Savoy sup]||^iv-f; I wotild 
cook the food myself, and sit ,4oifh to the 
meal' with a bottle of gOOd Such as 
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starts a miaa’s thoughts (for I am inconsistent, 
as I acknowledge, and that gift of civilization 
I would bear with me into my hermitage). 
Then in the evening, with pipe in mouth, 
beside my log-wood fire, I would sit and 
think, until new knowledge came to me. 
Strengthened by those silent voices that are 
drowned in the roar of Stree^land, I might, 
perhaps, gtow into something nearer to what 
it was' intended that a man should be — might 
catch a glimpse, perhaps, of the meaning of 
life.’ 

liTo, no} my dear lady, into this life of 
fenunciation I would not take a companion, 
oerfa^y not of the sex you are thinking of, 
even would she care to come, which I doubt. 
There, are times when a man is better with- 
out fhO: iWpman, when a woman is better 
u^tlib^tJthe man. Love drags us from the 
deptl^, m^es men and women of us, but if 
we Would : nearer to the stars 

we must say go^-bye to it. We men and 
women db JP(bt '|i||.6W; ou to each pi^her 
at our best ;; 'boo Often, ' I fear, at ovix w^fc , 
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The woman's highest ideal of man is the 
lover; to a man the woman is always the 
possible beloved. We see each other's hearts, 
but not each other’s souls. In each other’s 
presence we never shake ourselves free from 
the earth. Match-making mother Nature is 
always at hand to prompt us. A woman lifts 
us up into manhood, but there* she would have 
us stay. “ Climb up to me,” she cries to the 
lad, walking with soiled feet in muddy ways ; 
** be a true man that you may be worthy to 
walk by my side ; be brave to protect me, 
kind, and tender, and true ; but * climb no 
higher, stay here by my side.” The martyr, 
the prophet, the leader of the world’s forlorn 
hopes, she would wake from his dream. Her 
arms she would ding about his neck holding 
him down. 

To the woman the man says, “ You are my 
wife. Here is your America, within these 
walls, here is your work, your . duty/’ Trus> 
in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of 
every thousand, but men and women are 
not made in moulds, and the ;world’s ^rk 
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is yaiiou%, ^metimes to her sorrow, 
wonua’s work lies beyond the home. The 
duty of Mary was not to Joseph. 

The hero in the popular novel is the young 
man who says, " I love you better than my 
soul.” Our favourite heroine in fiction is the 
woman who cries to her lover, “ I would go 
down into Hell to be with you.” There are 
men and women who cannot answer thus — 
the men who dream dreams, the women who 
see visions — ^impracticable people from the 
Bayswater point of view. But Bayswater 
would not be the abode of peace it is had it 
ndl been for such. 

Have we not placed sexual love on a pedestal 
higher than it deserves ? It is a noble passion, 
but it is not the noblest. There is a wider 
love by the side of which it is but as the 
lamp Ulumining the cottage, to the moonlight 
Imthing the hills and valleys. There were two 
women once, : This is a play I saw acted in 
the daylight. They had been friends from 
girlhood, tatt there came between them the 
usual trouble-^ mSn. A weak, pretty creathre 
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not worth a thought from either of them; 
but women love the unworthy ; there would 
be no over-population problem did they not ; 
and this poor specimen, ill-lucK had. ordained 
they should contend for. ’ 

Their rivalry brought out all that was worst 
in both of them. It is a mistake to suppose 
love only elevates ; it can debase. It was a 
mean struggle for what to an onlooker must 
have appeared a remarkably unsatiis|ying prize. 
The loser might well have left the conqueror 
to her poor triumph, even grantmg it had 
been gained unfairly. But the old, ugly, 
primeval passions had been stirred in thhse 
women, and the wedding-bells closed only 
the first act. 

The second is not difficult to guess. It 
would have ended in the Divorce Court had 
not the deserted wife felt thai h finer revenge 
would be secured to her by sU^c^v 

In the third, after an inter:^ of only 
eighteen months, the man died*-^e first 
piece of good fortune sedans \to have' 
occurred to him personally the 
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play. His pi)8dtion must have been an ex- 
ceeding!^ abxibus one from the beginning. 
Notwithstanding his flabbiness, one cannot 
but regard him with a certain amount of 
pity — hot unmixed with amusement. Most 
of life’s dramas can be viewed as either farce 
or tragedy according to the whim of the 
spectator.^ The actors invariably play them 
as tragedy ; but then that is the essence of 
good farca acting. 

■ Thus was secured the triumph of legal virtue 
and 4;he punishment of irregularity, and the 
play might be dismissed as uninterestingly 
otthodox were it not for the fourth act, 
showing how the wronged wife came to the 
wonmh she had once wronged to ask and 
grant -fpr^veness. Strangely as it may sound, 
they citdun4 their love for onb another un- 
changed^: /They had been long parted : it 
was sweet, to hold each other’s hands again. 
Two lonely agreed to live 

together.. \ .Thbs^^^^^ knew them well in 
this later ' tame j say tkat their life was very 
beautiful, fillip gtaciousness and nobiUty. 
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I do not say that such a story could ever 
be common, but it is more probable than the 
world might credit. Sometimes the man is 
better without the woman, the woman without 
the man. 
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An old Anglicized Frenchman, I used to 

meet often in my earlier journalistic days, 

held a theory, concerning man’s future state, 

that has since come to afford me more food for 

reflection than, at the time, I should have 

deemed possible. He was a bright-eyed, eager 

little man. One felt no Lotus land could be 

Paradise to him. We build our heaven of the 

stones of our desires : to the old, red-bearded 

» 

Norseman, a foe to fight and a cup to drain ; 
to the artistic Greek, a grove of animated 
statuary ; to the Bed Indian, his happy hunt- 
ing ground ; to. the Turk, his harem to the 
Jew, his New Jenisalem, paved with gold ; to 
others, according to their taste, limited by 
the range of their imagination. 
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Few things had more terrors for me, when 
a child, than Heaven — as pictured 'for me by 
certain of the good folks roniid about me. 1 
was told that if I were a good lad, kept my 
hair tidy, and did not tease the cat, I would 
probably, when I died, go to a place where all 
day long I would sit still and sing hymns. 
(Think of it ! as reward^ to a healthy boy for 
being good.) There would be no breakfast 
and no dinner, no tea and no supper. One 
old lady cheered me a little with a hint that 
the monotony might be broken by a little 
manna; but the idea of everlasting .manna 
palled upon me, and my suggestions. Concern- 
ing the possibilities of sherbet or jumbles, 
were scouted as irreverent. There would be 
no school, but also there would be no cricket 
and no rounders. I should feel no deslin, so I 
was assured, to do another angel’s dags ” by 
sliding down the heavenly: banistefsi My 
only joy would be to sing. . . 

“Shall we start singing ihh'thoment we 
get up in the morning ? ” J asA:ed;’ 

“There won’t be any mcrmg,” was the 
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answer. ‘* !I^ere will be no day and no night. 
It will all l^ pne long day without end.” 

“ Andjslisll we always be singing?” I per- 
sisted. < . 

“ Yes, you will be so happy, you will always 
want to sing.” 

“ Shan’t I ever get tired ? ” , 

“ 1^0, you will never get tired, and you will 
never get sleepy or hungry or thirsty.” 

" And does it go on like that for ever ? ” 

** Yes, for ever and ever.” 

“ Will it go on for a million years ? ” 

^ “ Yes, a million years,* and then another 
million years, and then another million years 
after .that. There will never be any end 
to it,” 

to this day the agony of 
those nights, when I would lie awake, thinking 
of this • nmiless heaven, from which there 
seemed ^$0^, be no possible escape. For the 
other place was equally eternal, or I might 
have bee^ tffnpted to seek refuge there. 

We gro’^^hlJ . folhi our brains dulled by the 
slowly habit of not thinking, do 
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wrong to torture cliildren with these awful 
themes. Eternity, Heaven, Hell are meaning- 
less words to us. We repeat them, as we 
gabble our prayers, telling our smug, self- 
satisfied selves that we are miserable sinners. 
But to the child, the “intelligent stranger” in 
the land, seeking to know, they are fearful 
realities. If you doubt me. Reader, stand by 
yourself, beneath the stars, one night, and 
solve this thought. Eternity. Your next 
address shall be the County Lunatic Asylum. 

My actively inclined French friend held 
cheerier views than are common of man's life 
beyond the grave. His belief was t^t we 
were destined to constant change, to over- 
lasting work. We were to pass through the 
older planets, to labour in the greater suns. 

But for such advanced career a more capable 
being was needed. No one of us was snffieient, 
he argued, to be granted a future existence all 
to himself. His idea was that two or ,tlu»e or 
four of us, according to our intrinsic value, 
would be combined to make a new and more 
important individuality, fitted for a higher 
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existence. Man, he pointed out, was already a 
collection of the beasts. “You and I,” he, 
would say, tapping first my chest and then his 
own, “we have them all here — the ape, the 
tiger, the pig, the motherly hen, the gamecock, 
the good ant ; we are all, rolled into one. So 
the man of the future, he will^ be made up of 
many men — the courage of one, the wisdom of 
another, the kindliness of a third.” 

“Take a City man,” he would continue, 
“say the Lord Mayor; add to him a poet, 
say Swinburne ; mix them with a religious 
enthusiast, say General Booth. There you will 
have the man fit for the higher life.” 

Garibaldi and Bismarck, he held, should 
make a very fine mixture, correcting one 
another ; if needful, extract of Ibsen might be 
added, as seasoning. He thought that Irish 
politiehms would mix admirably with Scotch 
divines ;' that Oxford Dons would go well with 
lady noveUsta He was convinced that County 
Tolstoi, a few Gaiety Johnnies (we called them 
“mashers” in those days), together with a 
humourist^he kind enough to suggest 
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myself— would produce somethmg very choice. 
Queen Elizabeth, he fancied, wae probably 
being reserved to go — ^let us hope ia the long 
distant future — ^with Ouida. It sounds a 
whimsical theory, set down here in my words, 
not his ; but the old fellow was so much in 
earnest that feyr of us ever thought laugh 
as he talked. Indeed, there were momente on 
starry nights, as walking home from the ofl&ce, 
we would pause on Waterloo Bridge to enjoy 
the witchery of the long line of the Eml^k- 
ment lights, when I could almost believe* as I 
listened to him, in the not impossibility pf^Jus 
dreams. ^ i • 

Even as regards this world, it would, pften 
be a gain, one thinks, and no loss, if some half- 
dozen of us were rolled together, or -bcdled 
down, or whatever the process neceseaiy; might 

be, and something made out of us, m- t^at 

r ' 

way. • . 

Have not you, my fair Beader, spmelTOes 
thought to yourself what a h^^band 

Tom this, plus Harry that, pluis^ph^lt the other, 
would make ? Tom is aliyays ' ^ bheerful tand 
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good-tempered, yet you feel that in the serious 
moment^ . of life . he would be lacking. A 
delightful hubby when you felt merry, yes ; 
but you would not go to him for comfort aod 
strength in your troubles, now would youl. 
No, m your hour of sorrow, how good it would 
be to have near you grave,, earnest Harry. 
He is a good sort,” Harry. Perhaps, after 
all, he is the best of the three— solid, staunch, 
and true. What a pity he is just a tnfle 
commonplace and unambitious. Your friends, 
not knowing his sterling hidden qualities, 
•would hardly envy you; and a husband that 
no other. girl envies you — well, that would 
hardly be satisfactory, would it? Dick, on 
the other hand, is clever and brilliant. He 
wiU; make his way; there will come a day, 

’ you aire convinced, when a woman will be 
proud to bear his name. If only he were not 
so self-centered, if only he were more sym--* 

pathetic.,: ;^ ^ 

Bht i^^^om^fttion of the three, or rather , of 
the beet f|usjpes of the three— Tom's good 
■ temper, /i^ijpyV tender strength,Dick s brilliant 
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masterfulness : that is the man who would he 
worthy of you. 

The woman David Copperfield wanted was 
Agnes and Dora rolled into one. He had to 
take them one after the other, which was not 
so nice. And did he really love Agnes, Mr. 
Dickens ; or merely feel he ought to ? For- 
give me, but I am doubtful concerning that 
second marriage of Copperfield’s. Come, 
strictly between ourselves, Mr. Dickens, was 
not Da\dd, good human soul I now and again a 
wee bit bored by the immaculate Agnes ? She 
made him an excellent wife, I am sure. She 
never ordered oysters by the barrel, un- 
opened. It would, on any day, have been safe 
to ask Traddles home to dinner ; in fact, 
Sophie and the whole rose-garden might have 
accompanied him, Agnes would have bfeen 
equal to the occasion. The dinner would have 
been perfectly cooked and served, and Agnes’ 
‘ sweet smile wpjild have pervaded the meal. 
Butq/^r the dinner, when David and Traddles 
sat smoking alone, while from the drawing- 
room drifted down the notes of high-class. 
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elevatmg music, played by the saintly Agnes, 
did they never, glancing covertly towards the 
empty chair between them, see the laughing, 
curl-framed face of a very foolish little woman 
— one of those foolish little women that a wise 
man thanks God for making — and wish, in 
spite of all, that it were flesh and blood, not 
shadow ? 

Oh, you foolish wise folk, who would re- 
model human nature ! Cannot you see how 
great is the work given unto childish hands ? 
Think you that in well-ordered housekeeping 
and high-class conversation lies the whole 
baking of a man? Foolish Dora, fashioned 
by clever old magician Nature, who knows 
that weakness and helplessness are as a talis- 
man calling forth strength and tenderness in 
man,^^ouble yourself not unduly about those 
oyst^ nor the underdone mutton, little 
woman. Good plain cooks at twenty pounds 
a year will see to these things for us ; and, 
now and ^^n, when a windfall comes our way,! 
we will dine together at a moderate-priced 
restaurant .where* theee things are managed 
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even better. Your work, Bear, is to teach us 
gentleness and kindliness. Lay your curls 
here, child. It is from such as you that we 
learn wisdom. Foolish wise folk sneer at you ; 
foolish wise folk would pull up the usdess 
lilies, the needless roses, from the garden, 
would plant in their places only serviceable 
wholesome cabbage. But the Gardener, know- 
ing better, plants the silly short-lived flowers ; 
foolish wise folk, asking for what purpose. 

As for Agnes, Mr. Dickens, do you know 
what she always makes me think of? You 
will not mind my saying ? — ^the womau one 
reads about. Frankly, I don’t believe in hei?- 
I do not refer to Agnes in particular, but the 
woman of whom she is a type, the faultl^ 
woman we read of Women have many faults, 
but, thank God, they have one rede^psing 
virtue — they are none of them faultless. 

But the heroine of fiction t oh, a terrible 
dragon of virtue is she. May heav^ j^reserve 
us poor men, undeserving though be, from 
a life with the heroine of fiction. She is all 
soul, and heart, and intellect' %ith hever a Mt 
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of humui nature to cadich hold of her by. Her 
beauty, it appals one, it is so painfully in- 
describable. Whence comes she, whither goes 
she, why do we never meet her like ? Of 
women I know a goodish few, and I look 
among them for her prototype ; but I find it 
not. They are charming, they are beautiful, 
all these women that I know.* It would not 
be right for me to tell you, Ladies, the esteem 
and veneration with which I regard you all. 
You yourselves, blushing, would be the first to 
check my ardour. But yet, dear Ladies, seen 
even through my eyes, you come not near the 
ladies that I read about. You are not — if I 
may be permitted an expressive vulgarism — in 
tho same street with them. Your beauty I can 
look upon, and retain my reason — for whatever 
v 4<3HP that may be to me. YoUr conversation, 
1 admit* is clever and brilliant in the extreme ; 
your J^owledge vast and various ; your culture 
quite ; yet you do not — I hardly 

know it — ^you do not shine witlf 

the sixteeh fuU-moon-^^^ of the heroine of 
fiction. . Yqu- I thank you for it 
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— ^impress me with the idea that you are the 
only women on earth. You, even you, possess 
tempers of your own. I am inclined to think 
you take an interest in your clothes. I would 
not be sure, even, that you do not mingle a 
little of “your own hair” (you know what I 
mean) with the hair of your head. There is 
in your temperament a vein of vanity, a 
suggestion of selfishness, a spice of lazhiess. I 
have known you a trifle unreasonable, a little 
inconsiderate, slightly exacting. Unlike the 
heroine of fiction, you have a certain number of 
human appetites and instincts ; a few human 
follies, perhaps, a human fault, or shall we sa^ 
two ? In short, dear Ladies, you also, even as 
we men, are the children of Adam and Eve. 
Tell me, it you know, where I may meet with 
this supernatural sister of yours, this woman 
that one reads about. She never keeps any one 
waiting while she does her back hair, she is 
never indignant with everybody else in the 
hofise because she cannot find her own boots, 
she never scolds the servants, she is never cross 
with the children, she never slams the door. 
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she is never jealous of her younger sister, she 
never lingers at the gate with any cousin but 
the right one. 

Dear me, where do they keep them, these 
women that one reads about? I suppose 
where they keep the pretty girl of Art. You 
have seen her, have you not, Reader, the pretty 
girl in the picture ? She leaps* the six-barred 
gate with a yard and a half to spare, turning 
round in her saddle the while to make some 
smiling remark to the comic man behind, 
who, of course, is standing on his head in the 
ditch. She floats gracefully off Dieppe on 
stormy mornings. Her baignoire — generally 
of chifibn and old point lace — has not lost a 
curve. The older ladies, bathing round her, 
look wet. Their dress clings damply to their 
limbs. But the pretty girl of Art dives, and 
never a curl of her hair, is disarranged. The 
pretty girl of Art stands lightly on tip-toe and 
volleys a tennis-ball six feet above her head. 
The pretty girl of Art keeps the head of the 
punt straight against a stiff current and a strong 
wind. She liever gets the water up her sleeve, 
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and down her back, and -all over the cushions. 
Her pole never sticks in the mud, with the 
steam launch ten yards off and the man looking 
the other way. The pretty girl of Art skat^ 
in high-heeled French shoes at on angle of 
forty-five to the surface of the ice, both hands in 
her muff. She never sits down plump, with 
her feet a yard apart, and says, “ Ough.” 
The pretty girl of Art drives tandem down 
Piccadilly, during the height of the season, at 
eighteen miles an hour. It never occurs to 
her leader that the time has now arrived for 
him to turn round and get into the cart. The 
pretty girl of Art rides her bic^ble through the 
town on market day, carrying a basket of eggs, 
and smiling right and left. She never throws 
away both her handles and runs into a cow. 
The pretty girl of Art goes trout fishing in 
open-work stockings, under a blazing sun, with 
a bunch of dew-bespangled pnmtns^ in her 
hair ; and every time she g^efuUy fiicks hw 
'rod she hauls out a salmon. She never ties 
herself up to a tree, or ^oks the dog. She 
never comes home, soaked mid disagreeable, to 
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tell you that she caught six, but put them all 
back again, beckuse they were merely two or 
three-pounders, and not worth the trouble of 
carrying. The pretty girl of Art plays croquet 
with one hand, and looks as if she enjoyed 
the game. She never tries to accidentally 
kick her ball into position Y^hen nobody is 
noticing, or stands it out that she is through a 
hoop that she knows she isn’t. 

She is a good, all-round sportswoman, is the 
pretty girl in the picture. The only thing I 
have to say against her is that she makes one 
dissatisfied with the girl out of the picture — 
fhe girl who mistakes a punt for a teetotum, 
so that you land feeling as if you had had a 
day in the Bay of Biscay ; and who, every 
now and again, stuns you witl^ the thick end 
of thte pole: the girl who does not skate 
with her hands in her muff; but who, 
throwing them up to heaven, says, “I’m 
going,” and who goes, taking care that you gQi 
with heir: the ^rl who, as you brush her 
down, and to comfort her, explains to you 
indignantly that the horse took the corner too 
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sharply and never noticsed the mile-stone : the 
girl whose hair sea water does not improve. 

There can be no doubt about it: that is 
where they keep the good woman of Fiction, 
where they keep the pretty girl of Art. 

Does it not occur to you, Messieurs Us 
Auteurs, that ,you are sadly disturbing us ? 
These women that are a combination of Venus, 
St. Cecilia, and Elizabeth Fry ! you paint them 
for us in your glowing pages : it is not kind of 
you, knowing, as you must, the women we 
have to put up with. 

Would we not be happier, we men and 
women, were we to idealize one another less*1 
My dear young lady, you have nothing what- 
ever to complain to Fate about, I assure 
you. Unclasp those pretty hands of yours, 
and come away from the darkening window. 
Jack is as good a fellow as you deserve ; don’t 
yearn so much. Sir Galahad, my dear-~Sir 
Galahad rides and fights in the Ismd that liea 
Beyond the sunset, far enough away &om this 
noisy little earth where you and I spend much 
of our time tittle-tattling, flirting, wearing fine 
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clothes, and going to shows. And besides, 
you must remember, Sir Galahad was a bache- 
lor : as an idealist he was wise. Your Jack 
is by no means a bad sort of knight, as 
knights go nowadays in this un-idyllic world. 
There is much solid honesty about him, and he 
does not pose. He is not exceptional, I grant 
you; but, my dear, have you ever tried the 
exceptional man? Yes, he is very nice in a 
drawing-room, and it is interesting to read 
about him in the Society papers: you will 
find most of his good qualities there : take my 
advice, don’t look into him too closely. You 
be content with Jack, and thank heaven he is 
no worse. We are not saints, we men — none 
of us, and our beautiful thoughts, I fear, we 
write in poetry not action. The White Knight, 
my dear young lady, with his pure soul, his 
heroic heart, his life’s devotion to a noble en- 
deavour, does not live down here to any great 
extent. They have tried it, one or two of 
them, and the world — you and I : the worlli • 
is made up of you and I — has generally 
starved, and hooted them. There are not 
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many of them left now: do you think you 
would care to be the wife of one, supposing 
one were to be found for you ? Would you 
care to live with him in two furnished rooms 
in Clerkenwell, die with him on a chair bed- 
stead ? A century hence they will put up a 
statue to him, §,nd you may be honoured as 
the wife who shared with him his sufferiugs. 
Do you think you are woman enough for that ? 
If not, thank your stars you have secured, for 
your own exclusive use, one of us wnexceptional 
men, who knows no better than to admire you. 
You are not exceptional. 

And in us ordinary men there is some good. 
It wants finding, that is all. We are not so 
commonplace as you think us. Eveh your 
Jack, fond, of his dinner, his conversation fdur- 
cornered by the Sporting Press — yes, I i^ee 
he is not interesting, as he sits snoring in the 
easy-chair; but, believe it or not, theK 
the makings of a great hero in Jfiwjk, if Fate 
would but be kinder to him, 4nd shake him 
out of his ease. 

Pr. Jekyll contained bepeath his #inpie waist- 
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coat not two egos," but three — not only Hyde 
but another, a greater than Jekyll — a man as 
near to the angels as Hyde was to the demons. 
These well-fed City men, these Gaiety Johnnies, 
these plough-boys, apothecaries, thieves! within 
each one lies hidden the hero, did Fate, the 
sculptor, Ihbose to use his chigel. That little 
drab we have noticed now and then, our way 
taking us often past the end of the court, 
there was nothing by which to distinguish her. 
She was not over-clean, could use coarse 
language on occasion — just the spawn of the 
streets : take care lest the cloak of our child 
should brush her. 

the district Coroner, not, 
, a poet himself, but an 
at discovering poetry buried under unlikely 
rubbish-heaps, tells us more about her. She 
earned six shillings a week, and upon it sup- 
ported a: bed-ridden mother and three younger 
chlldren.r ^^be was housewife, nurse, mother, 
breadvdnher, rolled into one. Yes, there are 
heroines of fiction. 

So lou^h Tom has won the Victorki Cross 



One morning 
generally ^eakih{ 
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— dashed out under a storm, of bullets and 
rescued the riddled flag. Who would have 
thought it of loutish Tom ? The village ale- 
house one always deemed the goal of Jiis 
endeavours. Chance comes to Tom, and we 
find him out. To Harry the Tates were less 
kind. A ne’er-do-well was Harry — drank, 
knocked his wife about, they say. Bury liim, 
we are well rid of him, he was good for 
nothing. Are we sure ? 

Let us acknowledge we are sinners. We 
know, those of us who dare to examine our- 
selves, that we are capable of every meanness^, 
of every wrong under the sun. It is by the 
accident of circumstance, aided by ^he helpful 
watchfulness of the policeman, that our possi- 
bilities of crime are known only to ourselves. 
But having acknowledged our evil, let ua also 
acknowledge that we are capable of greatness. 
The martyrs who faced death and tortrfte 
unflinchingly for conscience’ sake, were men 
and women like ourselves. They had their 
wrong side. Before the small triate of daily 
life they no doubt fell as we fall. By no 
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means were they the pick of humanity, 
^’hieves many of them had beej|, and mur- 
derers, evil-livers, and evil-doers. But the 

1 ility was there also, lying dormant, and 
tli. . day came. Among them must have been 
men who had cheated their neighbours over 
the counter ; men who had been cruel to their 
wives and children ; selfish, scandal-mongering 
women. In easier times their virtue might 
never have been known to any but their 
Maker. 

In every age and in every period, when and 
^here Fate has called upon men and women 
to play the man, human nature has not been 
found wanting. They were a poor lot, those 
French aristocrats that the Terror seized : 
c '"‘trdly, selfish, greedy had been their lives. 
Yet there must have been good, even in them. 
When the little things that in their little lives 
they had thought so great were swept away 
from them, when they found themselves face 
to face with the realities; then even they* 
played the man. Poor shuffling Charles the 
First, crusted over with weakness and folly,. 
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deep down in him at last we find the great 
gentleman. 

I like to hear stories of the littleness of 
great men. I like to think that Shakespeare 
was fond of his glass. I even ding to the tale 
of that disgraceful final orgie with friend Ben 
Jonson. Possibjy the story may not be true, 
but I hope it was. I like to think of him as 
poacher, as village ne’er-do-well, denounced by 
the local grammar-school master, preached at 
by the local J.P. of the period. I like to reflect 
that Cromwell had a wart on his nose; the 
thought makes me more contented with my 
own features. I like to think that he put sweets 
upon the chairs, to see finely-dressed ladies 
spoil their frocks ; to tell myself that he roared 
with laughter at the silly jest, like any East' 
End 'Arry with his Bank Holiday squirt of 
dirty water. I like to read that Carlyle 
threw bacon at his wife, and ocbMionally 
made himself highly ridiculous over small 
annoyances, that would have :; ibe«ai smil^ 
ait by a man of well-balanced I think 

of the fifty foolish thinggi a’ Vre^ / do. 
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and eay. to- myself, “I, too, am a literary 
man.” 

I like- to think that even Judas had his 
moments of nobility, his good hours when he 
would willingly have laid down his life for his 
Master. Perhaps even to him there came, 
before the journey’s end, the^ memory of a 
voice saying — “Thy sins be forgiven thee.” 
There must have been good, even in Judas. 

Virtue lies like the gold in quartz, there is 
not very much of it, and much pains has to be 
spent on the extracting of it. But Nature 
seems to think it worth her while to fashion 
these huge useless stones, if in them she may 
hide away her precious metals. Perhaps, also, 
in human nature, she cares little for the mass 
of dro^ provided that by crushing and cleans- 
ing she can extract from it a little gold, 
sufficient to repay her for the labour of the 
world. We wonder why she troubles to make 
the stonCi Why cannot the gold lie in 
nuggets <m the sfurface ? But her methods 
are secrets tq Perchance there is a reason 
f(Uf the quiut^. Perchance there is a reason 
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for the evil and folly, through which run, 
unseen to the careless eye, the tiny veins of 
virtue. 

Aye, the stone predominates, but the gold 
is there. We claim to have it valued. The 
evil that there is in man no tongue can tell. 
We are vile among the vile, a little evil people. 
But wo are great. Pile up the bricks of our 
sins till the tower knocks at Heaven's gate, 
calling for vengeance, yet we are great — ^with 
a greatness and a virtue that the untempted 
angels may not reach to. The written history 
of the human race, it is one long record of 
cruelty, of falsehood, of oppression. T^ink 
you the world would be spinning round the 
sun unto this day, if that written record W'ere 
ain Sodom, God would have spared had 
there been found ten righteous men within its 
walls. The world is saved by its just men. 
History sees them not ; she is but the news- 
paper, a report of accidents. Judge you life 
by that? Then you shall believe that the 
true Temple of Hymen is the Divorce Court ; 
that men are pf two classes only, the thief and 
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the policeman ; that all noble thought is but a 
politician’s catchword. History sees only the 
destroying conflagrations, she takes no thought 
of the sweet fire-sides. History notes the 
wrong; but the patient suflering, the heroic 
endeavour, that, slowly and silently, as the 
soft processes of Nature re-clothing with 
verdure the passion-wasted land, obliterate 
that wrong, she has no eyes for. In the days 
of cruelty and oppression — not altogether yet 
of the past, one fears — must have lived gentle- 
hearted men and women, healing with their 
help and sympathy the wounds that else the 
Vorld had died o£ After the thief, riding 
with jingle of sword and spur, comes, mounted 
on his ass, the good Samaritan. The pyramid 
of the world's evil — God help us ! it rises high, 
shutting out almost the sun. * But the record 
of man's good deeds, it lies written in the 
laughter of the children, in the light of lovers’ 
eyes, in the dreams of the young men ; it shall 
not be forgotten. The fires of persecution, 
served as torches to show Heaven the heroism 
that was in man. From the soil of tyranny 
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sprang self-sacrifice, and daring fpr the Bight. 
Cruelty 1 whaff is it but the vile manure, 
making the ground ready fpr the flowers of 
tenderness and pity ? Hate and Anger shriek 
to one another across the ages, but the voices 
of Love and Comfort are none the less existent 
that they speak in whispers, lips to ear^ 

We have done wrong, oh ye witnessing 
Heavens, but we have done good. We claim 
justice. We have laid down our lives for our 
friends : greater love hath no man than this. 
We have fought for the Eight, We have died 
for the Truth — as the Truth seemed to us. 
We have done noble deeds; we ha.ye lived 
noble lives ; we have comforted the sorrowful ; 
we have succoured the weak. Failing, ffdling, 
making in our blindness many a false step, yet 
we have striven. For the sake of the army of 
just men and true, for the sake of the ihyriads 
of patient, loving women, for the sate of the 
pitiful and helpful, for the sake of ; the good 
that lies, hidden within us, — spare hs, 0 Lord. 



ON THE MOTHERLINESS OP MAN 

It was only a piece of broken glass. From 
its shape and colour, I should say it had, in 
its happier days, formed portion of a cheap 
scent-bottle. Lying isolated on the grass, 
shone upon by the early morning sun, it 
^rtainly appeared at its best. It attracted 
him. 

He cocked his head, and looked at it with 
his right eye. Then he hopped round to the 
other side, and looked at it with his left eye. 
With either optic it seemed equally desirable. 

That hjS was an inexperienced young rook 
goes without saying. An older bird would 
not have ^ven .a second glance to the thing. 
Indeed, one would have thought his own 
instinct might have told him that broken 
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glass Avould be a mistake in a bird’s nest. 
But its glitter drew bim too strongly for 
resistance. I am inclined to suspect that at 
some time, during the growth of his family 
tree, there must have occurred a m^salUancet 
perhaps worse. Possibly a strain of magpie 
blood ? — one knows the character of magpies, 
or rather their* lack of character — and such 
things have happened. But I will not pursue 
further so painful a train: I throw out the 
suggestion as a possible explanation, that is 
all. 

He hopped nearer. Was it a sweet illusion, 
this flashing fragment of rainbow ; a beautiful 
vision to fade upon approach, typical of so 
much that is un-understandable in rook life ? 
He made a dart forward and tapped it with 
his beak. No, it was real — as fine a lump of 
jagged green glass as any newly-married rook 
could desire, and to be had for the taking. 
She would be pleased with it. He was a well- 
meaning bird; the mere upward inclination 
of his tail suggested earnest though possibly 
ill-directed endeavour. 
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He turned it over. It was an awkward 
thing to carry ; it had so very many comers. 
But he succeeded at last in getting it firmly 
between his beak, and in haste, lest some 
other bird should seek to dispute with him its 
possession, at once flew off with it. 

A second rook who had been watching the 
proceedings from the lime tree, called to a 
third who was passing. Even with my 
limited knowledge of the language I found 
it easy to follow the conversation : it was 
so obvious. 

“ Issachar ! ” 

. “Hallo!” 

“ What do you think ? Zebulan's found 
a piece of broken bottle. He’s going to line 
his nest with it."” 

“No!” 

“God’s truth. Look at him. There he 
goes, he’s got it in his beak.” 

“Well, I’m !” 

And they both burst into a laugh. 

But Zebulan heeded them not. If he 
overheard, he probably put down the whole 

T 
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dialogue to jealousy. He made straight for 
his tree. By standing with my left cheek 
pressed close against the window-pane, I was 
able to follow him. He is building in what 
we call the Paddock elms — a suburb com- 
menced only last season, but rapidly growing. 
I wanted to see what his wife would say. 

At first she said nothing. He laid it 
carefully down on the branch near the half- 
finished nest, and she stretched up her head 
and looked at it. 

Then she looked at him. For about a 
minute neither spoke. I could see that the 
situation was becoming strained. When she 
did open her beak, it was with a subdued 
tone, that had a vein of weariness running 
through it. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. 

He was evidently chilled by her manner. 
As I have explained, he is an inexperienced 
young rook. This is clearly his first wife, 
and he stands somewhat in awe of her. 

“Well, I don’t exactly know wfiat it’s 
called, " he answered. 
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“Oh.” 

“ No. But it’s pretty, isn’t it ? ” he added. 
He moved it, trying to get it where the sun 
might reach it. It was evident he was 
admitting to himself that, seen in the shade, 
it lost much of its charm. 

“ Oh, yes ; very pretty,” was the rejoinder ; 
“ perhaps you’ll tell mo what you’re going to 
do with it.” 

The question further discomforted him. It 
was growing upon him that this thing was 
not going to be the success he had anticipated. 
It would be necessary to proceed warily. 

• “ Of course, it’s not a twig,” he began. 

“ I see it isn’t.” 

“ No. You see, the nest is nearly all twigs 
as it is, and I thought ” 

“ Oh, you did think.” 

“ Yes, my dear. I thought — ^unless you are 
of opinion that it’s too showy — I thought we 
might work it in somewhere.” 

Then she glared out. 

“ Oh, did you ? You thought that a good 
idea. An A 1 prize idiot I seem to., have 
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married, I do. You’ve been gone tweuty 
minutes, and you bring me back an eigbt- 
cornered piece of broken glass, which you 
think we might ‘work into’ the nest. You’d 
like to see me sitting on it for a month, you 
would. You think it would make a nice bed 
for the children to lie on. You don’t think 
you could manage to find a packet of mixed 
pins if you went down again, I suppose? 
They’d look pretty ‘worked in’ somewhere, 
don’t you think ? — Here, get out of my way. 
I’ll finish this nest by myself.” She always 
had been short with him. 

She caught up the offending object — ^it wjfe 
a fairly heavy lump of glass — and flung it out 
of the tree with all her force. I heard it 
crash through the cucumber frame. That 
makes the seventh pane of glass broken in 
that cucumber frame this week. The couple 
in the branch above are the worst. Their 
plan of building is the n^iost extravagant, the 
most absurd I ever heard of. They hoist up 
ten times as much material as they can 
possibly use; you might think they were 
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going to build a block, and let it out in flats 
to the other rooks. Then what they don't 
want they fling down again. Suppose we 
built on such a principle ? Suppose a human 
husband and wife were to start erecting their 
house in Piccadilly Circus, let us say ; and 
suppose the man spent all the day steadily 
carrying bricks up the ladder while his wife 
laid them, never asking her how many she 
wanted, ■whether she didn’t think he had 
brought up sufficient, but just accumulating 
bricks in a senseless fashion, bringing up 
every brick he could find. And then suppose, 
when evening came, and looking round, they 
found they had some twenty cart-loads of 
bricks lying unused upon the scaffold, they 
were to commence flinging them down into 
Waterloo Place. They would get themselves 
into trouble; somebody would be sure to 
speak to them about it. Yet that is precisely 
what those birds do, and nobody says a word * 
to them. They are supposed to have a 
President. He lives by himself in the yew 
tree outside the raoming-room window. What 
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I want to know is what he is supposed to be 
good for. This is the sort of thing I want 
him to look into. I would like him to be 
worming underneath one evening when those 
two birds are tidying up : perhaps he would 
do something then. I have done all I can. 
I have thrown • stones at them, that, in the 
course of nature, have returned to earth again, 
breaking more glass. I have blazed at them 
with a revolver ; but they have come to regard' 
this proceeding as a mere expression of light- 
heartedness on my part, possibly confusing 
me with the Arab of the Desert, who, T am^ 
given to understand, expresses himself thus 
in moments of deep emotion. They merely 
retire to a safe distance to watch me; no 
doubt regarding me as a poor perfprmer, 
inasmuch as I do not also dance and shout 
between each shot. I have ho objection to 
their building there, if they only would build 
sensibly. I want somebody to spe^ to them 
to Vhom they will pay attention. 

Tou can hear them in the eyening, discuss- 
ing the matter of this surplus stock. 
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“ Don’t you work any more,” he says, as he 
comes up with the last load, “ you’ll tire 
yourself.” 

. “Well, I am feeling a bit done up,” she 
answers, as she hops out of the nest and 
straightens her back. 

“ You’re a bit peckish, too; I expect,” ho 
adds sympathetically. “I know I am. We 
will have a scratch down, and be oflf.” 

“What about all this stuff?” she asks, 
while titivating herself ; “ we’d better not 
leave it about, it looks so untidy.” 

• “ Oh, we’ll soon get rid of that,” he answers. 
“ I’ll have that down in a jiffy.” 

To help him, she seizes a stick and is about 
to drop it. He darts forward and snatches it 
from her. 

'“Don’t you waste that one,” he cries, 
“ that’s a rare one, that is. You see me hit 
the old man with it.” 

And he ^ does. What the gardener says, I 
will leave you to imagine. 

Judged froth its structure, the rook family 
is supposed to come next in intelligence to 
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man himself. Judging from the intelligence 
displayed by members of certain human 
families with whom I have come in contact, 
I can quite believe it. That rooks talk I am 
positive. No one can spend half-an-hour 
watching a rookery without being convinced 
of this. Whether the talk be always wise and 
witty, I am not prepared to maintain; but 
that there is a good deal of it is certain. A 
young French gentleman of my acquain1:ance, 
who visited England to study the language, 
told me that the impression made upon him by 
his first social evening in London was that 
of a parrot-house. Later on, when he came 
to comprehend, he, of course, recognized the 
brilliancy and depth of the average London 
drawing-room talk; but that is how, not 
comprehending, it impressed him at first. 
Listening to the riot of a rookery is much the 
same experience. The conversation to us 
sounds meaningless; the rooks themselves 
would probably describe it as sparkling. 

There is a Misanthrope I know who hardly 
ever goes into Society. I argued the question 
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with him one day. “Why should I?” he 
replied ; “ I know, say, a dozen men and 
women with whom intercourse is a pleasure ; 
they have ideas of their own which they are 
not afraid to voice. To rub brains with such 
is a rare and goodly thing, and I thank 
Heaven for their friendship*, but they are 
sufficient for my leisure. What more do I 
require ? What is this ‘ Society ’ of which 
you all make so much ado ? I have sampled 
it, and I find it unsatisfying. Analyze it into 
its elements, what is it? Some person I 
Jcnow very slightly, who knows me very 
slightly, asks me to what you call an ‘At 
Home.’ The evening comes, I have done my 
day's work and I have dined. I have been to 
a theatre or concert, or I have spent a pleasant 
hour or so with a friend. I am more inclined 
for bed than anything else, but I pull myself 
together, dress, and drive to the house. While 
1 am taking offi my hat and coat in the hall, 
a man enters I met a few hours ago at the 
Club. He is a man I have very little opinion 
of, and he, probably, takes a similar view of 
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me. Our minds have no thought in common, 
but as it is necessary to talk, I tell him it is a 
warm evening. Perhaps it is a warm evening, 
perhaps it isn’t ; in either case he agrees with 
me. I ask him if he is going to Ascot. I do 
not care a straw whether he is going to Ascot 
or not. He sa^s he is not quite sure, but 
asks me what chance Passion Flower has for 
the Thousand Guineas. I know he doesn’t 
value my opinion on the subject at a brass 
farthing — he would be a fool if he did, but 
I cudgel my brains to reply to him, as though 
he were going to stake his shirt on my advice.* 
We reach the first floor, and are mutually 
glad to get rid of one another. I catch my 
hostess’ eye. She looks tired and worried ; 
she w'ould be ' happier in bed, only she doesn’t 
know it. She smiles sweetly, but it is clear 
she has not the slightest idea who I am, 
and is waiting to catch my name from the 
butler^ I whisper it to him. Perhaps he wil^ 
get it right, perhaps he won’t ; it is quite im- 
material. They have asked two hundred and 
forty guests, some seventy-five of whom they 
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know by sight, for the rest, any chance passer- 
by, able, as the theatrical advertisements 
say, ‘to dress and behave as a gentleman,’ 
would do every bit as well. Indeed, I some- 
times wonder why people go to the trouble 
and expense of invitation cards at all. A 
sandwich-man outside the door would answer 
the purpose. ‘Lady Tompkins, At Home 
this afternoon from three to seven ; Tea 
and Music. Ladies and Gentlemen admitted 
on presentetion of visiting card. Afternoon 
dress indispensable.’ The crowd is the thing 
wanted ; as for the items, well, tell me, what 
is ^the difference, from the Society point of 
view, between one man in a black frock-coat 
and another ^ 

“ I remember being once invited to a party 
at a house In Lmicaster Gate. I had met the 
woman at a picnic. In the same green frock 
and parasol I might have recognized her the 
next time I. saw her. In any other clothes I 
did not expect to. My cabman took me to 
the house where they were also 

giving a party. It made no difference to atiy 
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of us. The hostess — I never, learnt her name 
— said it was very good of me to come, and 
then shunted me off on to a Colonial Premier 
(I did not catch his name, and he did not 
catch mine, which was not extraordinary, 
seeing that my hostess did not know it) who, 
she whispered ito me, had come over from 
wherever it was (she did not seem to be very 
sure) principally to make my acquaintance. 
Half through the evening, and by accident, 1 
discovered my mistake, but judged it too late 
to say anything then. I met a couple of. 
people I knew, had a little supper with them, 
and came away. The next afternoon I niet 
my right hostess — the lady who should have 
been my hostess. She thanked me effusively 
for having sacrificed the previous evening to 
her and her friends; she said she knew how 
seldom I went out : that made her feel my 
kindness all the more. She told me that the 
Brazilian Minister’s wife had told her that I 
was the cleverest man she had ever met. I 
often think I should like to meet that man, 
whoever he may be, and thank him. 
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“But per^ps the butler does pronounce 
my name rightly, and perhaps my hostess 
actually does recognize me. She smiles, and 
says she was so afraid I was not coming. 
She implies that all the other guests are but 
as a feather in her scales of joy compared with 
myself. I smile in return, wondering to 
myself how I look when I do smile. I have 
never had the courage to face my own smile 
in the looking-glass. I notice the Society 
smile of other men, and it is not reassuring. 
I murmur something about my not having 
been likely to forget this evening; in my 
•turn, seeking to imply that I have been 
looking forward to it for weeks. A few men 
shine at this sort of thing, but they are a 
small percentage, and without conceit I regard 
myself as no bigger a fool than the average 
male. Not knowing what else to say, I tell 
her also that it is a warm evening. She 
smiles archly as though there were some 
hidden witticism in the remark, and I drift 
away, feeling ashamed of myself. To talk 
as an idiot when you are an idiot brings no 
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discomfort; to behave as an idiot when you 
have sufficient sense to know it, is painful. 
I hide myself in the crowd, and perhaps Fll 
meet a woman I was introduced to three weeks 
ago at a picture gallery. We don’t know 
each other’s names, but, both of us feeling 
lonesome, we converse, as it is called. If she 
be the ordinary type of woman, she asks me 
if I am going on to the Johnsons’. I tell her 
no. We stand silent for a moment, both 
thinking what next to say. She asks ine if I 
was at the Thompsons’ the day before yesterday. 
I again tell her no. I begin to feel dissatisfied 
with myself that I was not at the Thompsons’: 
Trying to get even with her, I ask her if she 
is going to the Browns’ next Monday. (There 
are no Browns, she will have to say,. No.) She 
is not, and her tone suggests that a social 
stigma rests upon the Browns. I ask ^ her if 
she has been to Bamum’s Circus ; she hasn’t, 
but is going. I give her my im|vessLons of 
.Barnum’s Circus, which are preci^ly the 
■.impressions of everybody else who has seen 
the show. 
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“ Or if luck be against me, she is possibly 
a smart wommii, that is to ^y, her conversation 
is a running fire of spiteful remarks at the 
expense of every one she knows, and of sneers 
at the expense of every one she doesn’t. I 
always feel I could make a better woman 
myself, out of a bottle of vinegar and 
a penn’orth of mixed pins. .Yet it usually 
takes one about ten minutes to get away 
from her. 

“ Even when, by chance, one meets a flesh- 
and-blood man or woman at such gatherings, 
it is not the time or place for real conversa- 
, tion j and as for the shadows, what person in 
their senses would exhaust a single brain cell 
upon such? I remember a discussion once 
concsrnmg Tennyson, considered as a social 
item. The dullest and most .densely-stupid 
bore I ever came ^across was telling how he 
had sat next to Tennyson at dinner. ‘ I 
found him a most uninteresting man,’ so he 
confided , us ; ' he had nothing to say for 
himself — ab^lutely nothing.’ I should like 
to resuscitate Br. Samuel Johnson for an 
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evening, and throw him into one of these * At 
Homes ’ of yours.” 

My friend is an admitted misanthrope, as I 
have explained ; but one cannot dismiss him 
as altogether unjust. That there is a certain 
mystery about Society’s craving for Society 
must be admitted. I stood one evening 
trying to force <-my way into the supper room 
of a house in Berkeley Square. A lady, hot 
and weary, a few yards in front of me w’aS 
struggling to the same goal. 

“Why,” remarked she to her companion, 
“ why do we come to these places, and fight 
like a Bank Holiday crowd for eighteenpenny^ 
worth of food ? ” 

“ We come here,” replied the man, whom I 
judged to be a philosopher, “to say we’ve 
been here,” 

I met A the other evening, and asked 

him to dine with me on Monday. I don’t 

know why I ask A to dine with me, but 

about once a month I do. He is an uninter- 
esting man. 

“ I can’t,” he said, “ I’ve got to go to the 
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B s’ ; confounded nuisance, « it will be 

infernally dull.” 

“ Why go ? ” I asked. 

“ I really don’t know,” he replied. 

A little later B met me, and asked me 

to dine with him on Monday. 

“I can’t,” I answered, “s^me friends are 
coming to us that evening. It’s a duty dinner, 
you know the sort of thing.” 

“I wish you could have managed it,” he 
said, “I shall have no one to talk to. The 

A s are coming, and they bore me to 

death.” 

“ Why do you ask him ? ” I suggested. 

“Upon my word, I really don’t know,” he 
replied. , 

But to return to our rooks. We were 
speaking of their social instincts. Some dozen 
of them — the “scallywags” and bachelors of 
the community, I judge them to be — have 
started a Club., ;- For a month past I have 
been trying to understand what the affair was. 
Now I know; it is a Club. 

And for their Club House they have chosen, 
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of course, .the tree nearest my bedroom 
window. I can guess how that came about ; 
it was my own fault, I never thought of it. 
About two months ago, a single rook — suffer- 
ing from indigestion or an unhappy marriage, 
I know not — chose this tree one night for 
purposes of reflection. He woke me up : I 
felt angry. 1 opened the window, and threw 
an empty soda-water bottle at him. Of 
course it did not hit him, and finding nothing 
else to throw, 1 shouted at him, thinking to 
frighten him away. He took no notice, but 
went on talking to himself. 1 shouted louder, 
and woke up my own dog. The dog barked 
furiously, and woke up most things within a 
quarter of a mile. I had to. go down with a 
boot-jack- — the only thing I could find handy 
— to soothe the dog. Two hours later I fell 
asleep from exhaustion. I left the rook still 
cawing. 

, The next night he came again. I should 
say he was a bird with a sense of humour. 
Thinking this might happen, I had, however, 
taken the preeaution to have a few stones 
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readj’. I opened the window wide, and fired 
them one after another into the tree. After I 
had closed the window, he hopped down 
nearer, and cawed louder than ever. I think 
he wanted me to throw more stones at him : 
he appeared to regard the whole proceeding 
as a game. On the third night, as I heard 
nothing of him, I flattered myself that, in 
spite of his bravado, I had discouraged him. 
I might have known rooks better. 

What happened when the Club was being 
formed, I take it, was this : 

“Where shall we fix upon for our Club 
Ilouse?” said the secretary, all other points 
having been disposed of. One suggested this 
tree, another suggested that. Then up spoke 
this particular rook : 

“ I’ll tell you where,” said he, “ in the yew 
tree opposite the porch. And I’ll tell you for 
why. Just about an- hour before dawn a man 
comes to the window over the porch, dressed 
in the most comical costume you ever set eyes 
upon. I’ll tell you what he reminds me of — 
those little statues that men use for decorating 
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fields. He opens the window, and ,thro\|^s a 
lot of things out upon the lawn, and then he 
dances and sings. It’s awfully interesting, 
and you can see it all from the yew tree.” 

That, I am convinced, is how the Club 
came to fix upon the tree next my window. 
I have had the satisfaction of denying them 
the exhibition they anticipated, and I cheer 
myself with the hope that they have visited 
their disappointment upon their misleader. . 

There is a difference between Book Clubs 
and ours. In our clubs the respectable 
members arrive early, and leave at a reason- 
able hour; in Rook Clubs, it would appear, 
this principle is reversed. The Mad Hatter 
would have liked this Club — ^it would have 
been a club after his own heart. It opens at 
half-past two in the morning, and the first to 
arrive are the most disreputable members. In 
Rook-land the rowdy-dowdy, randy-dandy, 
roUicky-ranky boys get up ve^ early in the 
morning .and go to bed in the ^fftemoon. 
Towards dawn, the older, inore orderly 
members drop in for reasonable talk, and the 
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Club becomes more respectable. The tree 
closes about six. For the first two hours, 
however, the goings-on are disgraceful. The 
proceedings, as often as not, open with a fight. 
If no two gentlemen can be found to oblige 
with a fight, the nexfr noisiest thing to fall 
back upon is held to be a song. It is no 
satisfaction to me to be told that rooks cannot 
sing. 1 know that, without the trouble of 
referring to the natural history book. It is 
the rook who does not know it ; he thinks he 
can ; and as a matter of fact, he docs. You 
can criticize his singing, you can call it what 
"you likej but you can’t stop it — at least, that 
is my experience. The song selected is sure 
to be one with a chorus. Towards the end it 
becomes mainly chorus, unless the soloist be 
an extra powerful bird, determined to insist 
upon his rights. 

The President knows nothing of this Club. 
He gets, up himself about seven — three hours 
after all thck others have finished breakfast — 
and then fusses round under the impression 
that he is. vraMng up the colony, the fat-<^ 
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headed old fool. He is the poorest thing in 
Presidents I have ever heard of. A South 
American Republic would supply a better 
article. The rooks themselves, the married 
majority, fathers of families, respectable nest- 
holders, are as incligiiant as I am. I hear 
complaints from all quarters. 

Reflection comes to one as, towards the close 
of these chill afternoons in early spring, one 
leans upon the paddock gate watching the 
noisy bustling in the bare elms. 

So the earth is growing green again, and 
love is come again unto the hearts of us old 
sober-coated fellows. Oh, Madam, your 
feathers gleam wondrous black, and your 
bonnie bright eye stabs deep. Come, sit by 
our side, and we’ll tell you a tale such as rook 
never told before. It’s the tale of a nest in a 
topmost bough, that sways in the good west 
wind. It’s strong without, but it’s soft within, 
where the little green eggs lie safe. And 
there sits in that nest a lady siveet, and she 
caws with joy, for, afar, she sees the rook she 
• loves the best. Oh, he has been east, and he 
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has been west, and his crop it is full of worms 
and slugs, and they are all for her. 

We are old, old rooks, so many of us. The 
white is mingling with the purple black upon 
our breasts. We have seen these tall elms 
grow from saplings; we have seen the old 
trees fall and die. Yet each season come to 
us again the young thoughts. So we mate 
and build and gather that again our old, old 
hearts may quiver to the thin cry of our new- 
born. 

Mother Nature has but one care, the 
children. We talk of Love as the Lord of 
Life : it is but the Minister. Our novels end 
where Nature's tale begins. The drama that 
our curtain falls upon, is but the prologue to 
her play. How the ancient Dame must laugh 
as she listens to the prattle -of her children. 
“ Is Marriage a Failure ? ” “Is Life worth 
Living ? ” “ The New Woman versus the Old.” 
So, perhaps, the waves of the Atlantic discuss 
vehemently whether they shall flow east or 
west 5^. 

Motherhood is the law of the Universe, 
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The whole duty of man is to be a mother. 
We labour : to what end ? the children — ^the 
woman in the home, the man in the com- 
munity. The nation takes thought for its 
future : why ? In a few years its statesmen, 
its soldiers, its merchants, its toilers, will be 
gathered unto their fathers. Why trouble we 
ourselves about the future? The country 
pours its blood and treasure into the earth 
that the children may reap. Foolish Jacques 
Bonhomie, his addled brain full of the maddest 
dreams, rushes with bloody hands to give his 
blood for Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. He 
will not live to see, except in vision, the new ' 
world he gives his bones to build — even his 
spinning word-whipped head knows that. 
But the children ! they shall live sweeter 
lives. The peasant leaves his fireside to die 
upon the battle-field. What is it to him, a 
grain in the human sand, that Euasia should 
conquer the East, that Germany should be 
united, that the English dag should wave 
above new lands? the herits^e; his fathers 
left him shall be greater for his .eons; Patriot- 
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ism ! what is it but the mother instinct of a 
people? 

Take it ^at the decree has gone forth from 
Heaven : There shall be no more generations, 
with this life the world shall die. Think you 
we should move another hand ? The ships 
would rot in the harbours, the grain would 
rot in the ground. Should wc paint pictures, 
write books, make music ? hemmed in by that 
onward creeping sea of silence. Think you 
with what eyes husband and wife would look 
on one another. Think you of the wooing — 
the spring of Love dried up ; love only a pool 
*of stagnant water. 

How little we seem to realize this founda- 
tion of our life. Herein, if nowhere else, lies 
our eternity. This Ego shall never die — 
unless the human race from beginning to end 
be but a passing jest of the Gods, to be swept 
aside when wearied of, leaving room for new 
experiments. These features of mine — we 
will not discuss their aesthetic value — ^shall 
never disappear ; modified, varied, but in 
essential the pme,-' they shall continue in ever- 
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increasing circles to the end of Time. This 
temperament of mine — this good and evil that 
is in me, it shall grow with every age, spread- 
ing ever wider, combining, amalgamating. I 
go into my children and my children’s children : 
I am eternal. I am they, they are I. The 
tree withers and you clear the ground, 
thankful if out of its dead limbs you can 
make good firewood; but its spirit, its life, 
is in fifty saplings. The tree dies not, it 
changes. 

These men and women that pass me in the 
street, this one hurrying to his office, this one 
to his club, another to his love, they are the 
mothers of the world to come. 

This greedy trickster in stocks and shares, 
he cheats, he lies, he wrongs all men — ^for 
what ? Follow him to his luxurious home in 
the suburbs : what do you find ? A man 
with children on his knee, telling them stories, 
promising them toys. His anxious, sordid 
life, for what object is it lived ? That these 
children may possess the things that he thinks 
good for them. Our very vices, side by side 
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with our virtues, spring from this one root, 
Motherhood. It is the one seed of the 
Universe. The planets are but children of 
the sun, the moon but an offspring of the 
earth, stone of her stone, iron of her iron. 
What is the Great Centre of us all, life 
animate and inanimate — if any life he inani- 
nyite ? Is the eternal universe one dim figure. 
Motherhood, filling all space ? 

This scheming Mother of Mayfair, angling 
for a rich son-in-law ! Not a pleasing portrait 
to look upon, from one point of view. Let us 
look at it, for a moment, from another. ITow 
weary she must be ! This is her third 
“ function ” to-night ; the paint is running off 
her poor parched face. She has been snubbed 
a dozen times by her social superiors, openly 
insulted by a Duchess ; yet she bears it with 
a patient smile. It is a pitiful ambition, hers ; 
it is that her child shall marry money, shall 
have carriages and many servants, live in Park 
Lane, wear diamonds, see her name in the 
Society Papers. At whatever cost to herself, 
her daughter shall, if possible, enjoy these 
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things. She could so much more comfortably 
go to bed, and leave the child to marry some 
well-to-do commercial traveller. Justice, Eeader, 
even for such. Her sordid scheming is but 
the deformed child of Motherhood. 

Motherhood ! it is the gamut of God’s 
orchestra, sava^eness and cruelty at the one 
end, tenderness and self-sacrifice at the 
other. 

The sparrow-hawk fights the hen : he seek- 
ing food for his brood, she defending hers 
with her life. The spider sucks the fly to feed 
its myriad young ; the cat tortures the mouse 
to give its still throbbing carcase to her 
kittens, and man wrongs man for children’s 
sake. Perhaps when the riot of the world 
reaches us whole, not broken, we shall learn 
it is a harmony, each jangling discord fallen 
into its place around the central theme, 
Motherhood, 



ON THE INADVISABILITY OF FOLLOWING 

advice 

I WAS pacing the Eustoii platform late one 
winter’s night, waiting for the last tram to 
Watford, when I noticed a man cursing an 
• automatic machine. Twice he shook his fist 
at it. I expected every moment to see him 
strike it. Naturally curious, I drew near 
' softly. I wanted to catch what he was 
saying. However, he heard my approaching 
footsteps, and turned on me. “ Are you the 
. man,” said he, “ who was here just now ? ” 
"Just where?” I replied. I had been 
pacing up and down the platform for about 
five minutes,. 

“Why here, where we are standing,’ he 
301 
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snapped out. ■ “ Where do you think ‘ here ’ 
is — over there ? ” He seemed irritable, 

“ I may have passed this spot in the course 
of my peregrinations, if that is what you 
mean,” I replied. I spoke with studied 
politeness ; my idea was to rebuke his 
rudeness. " 

“ I mean,” he answered, “ are you the man 
that spoke to me, just a minute ago ? ” 

“ 1 am not that man,” I said ; “ good-night.” 
“ Are you sure ? ” he persisted. 

“ One is not likely to forget talking to 
you,” I retorted. 

His tone had been most offensive. “ I beg 
your pardon,” he replied grudgingly. “I 
thought you looked like the man who spoke 
to me a minute or so ago.” 

I felt mollified ; he was the only other man 
on the platform, and I had a quarter of an 
hour to wait. “ No, it certainly wasn’t me,” • 
I returned genially, but ungrammatically. 
“ Why, did you want him ? ” 

“Yes, I did,” he answered. “I put a 
penny in the slot here,” he continned, feeling 
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apparently the need of unburdening himself; 
“1 wanted a box of matches. I couldn’t 
get anything out, and I was shaking the 
machine, and swearing at it, as one does, 
when there came along a man, about your 
size, and — you’re sure it wasn’t you ? ” 

“ Positive," I again ungrammatically re- 
plied ; “I would tell you if it had been. 
What did he do?" 

“ Well, he saw what had happened, or 
guessed it. He said, ‘ They arc troublesome 
things, those machines; they want under- 
standing.’ I said, ‘ They want taking up and 
•flinging into the sea, that’s what they want ! ’ 
I was feeling mad because I hadn’t a match 
about me, and I use a lot. lie said, ‘They 
stick sometimes; the thing to do is to put 
another penny in; the weight of the first 
penny is not always sufficient. The second 
penny loosens the drawer and tumbles out 
itself ; so that you get your purchase together 
with your first penny back again. I have 
often succeeded that way.’ Welk it seemed 
a silly explanation, but he talked as if he 
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had been •wei.ned by an automatic machine, 
and I was sawney enough to listen to him. 
I dropped in what I thought was another 
penny. I have just discovered it was a two- 
shilling piece. The fool was right to a certain 
extent; I have got something out. I have 
got this.” 

He held it towards me ; I looked at it. It 
was a packet of Everton toffee. 

“ Two and a penny,” he remarked, bitterly. 
“I’ll sell it for a third of what it cost 
me. 

“ You have put your money into the wrong 
machine,” I suggested. 

“ Well, I know that ! ” he answered, a little 
crossly, as it seemed to me — ^he was not a 
nice man : had there been any one else to 
talk to I should have left him. “It isn’t 
losing the money I mind so much ; it’s getting 
this damn thing, that annoys me. If I could 
find that idiot I’d ram it down his throat.” 

We walked to the end of the platform, side 
by side, in silence. 

“There are peopld.like that,” he broke out, 
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as we turned, “people who will go about, 
giving advice. I’ll be getting six months 
over one of them, Fm always afraid. I 
remember a pony I had once.” (I judged 
the man to be a small farmer ; he talked 
in a wurzelly tone. I don’t know if you 
understand what I mean, but, an atmosphere 
of wurzels was the thing that somehow he 
suggested.) “It was a thoroughbred Welsh 
pony, as sdund a little beast as ever stepped. 
I’d had him out to grass all the winter, and 
one day in the early spring I thought I’d 
take him for a run. I had to go to Amersham 
*on business. I put him into the cart, and 
drove him across; it is just ten miles from 
my place. He was a bit uppish, and had 
lathered himself pretty freely by the time we 
reached the town. 

“ A man was at the door of the hotel. He 
says, ‘ That’s a good pony of yours.’ 

“ ‘ Pretty middling,’ I says. 

“ ‘ It doesn’t do to over-drive ’em, when 
they’re young,' he says. 

“I says, ‘He’s done len miles, and I’ve 
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done most o^ the pulling. I reckon I'm a 
jolly sight more exhausted than he is.’ 

“I went inside and did my business, and 
when I came out the man was still there. 
‘Going back up the hill?’ he says to me. 

“Somehow, I didn't cotton to him from 
the beginning. . ‘ Well, I’ve got to get the 
other side of it,’ I says, ‘and unless you 
know any patent way of getting over a hill 
without going up it, I reckon I am.’ 

“He says, ‘You take my advice: give 
him a pint of old ale before you start.’ 

“ ‘ Old ale,’ I says ; ‘ why he’s a teetotaler.’ 

“ ‘ Never you mind that,’ he answers ; ‘ you*' 
give him a pint of old ale. I know these ponies; 
he’s a good ’un, but he ain’t set. A pint of 
old ale, and he’ll take you up that hill like 
a cable tramway, and not hurt himself.’ 

“I don’t know what it is about this class 
of man. One a^ks oneself ’ afterwards why 
one didn’t knock his hat over his eyes wid ; 
fun his head into the nearest horse-trough. 
But at the time one listens to them. I 
got a pint of old me in a hand-bowl, and 
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brought It out. About hal^a-dozen chaps 
were standing round, and of course there 
was a good d^al of chaff. 

‘“You’re starting him on the downward 
course, Jim,’ says one of them. ‘He’ll take 
to gambling, rob a bank, and murder his 
mother. That’s always the result of a glass 
of ale, ’cording to the tracts.’ 

“‘He won’t drink it like that,’ says 
another; ‘it's as flat as ditch water. Put 
a head on it for him.’ 

“ * Ain’t you got a cigar for him ? ’ says a 
third. 

“ ‘ A cup of coffee and a round of buttered 
toast would do him a sight more good, a 
cold day like this,’ says a fourth. . 

“I’d half a mind then to throw the stuff 
away, or drink it myself ; it “seemed a piece 
of bally nonsense, giving good ale to a four- 
year-old pony ; but the moment the beggar 
smelt the bowl he reached out his head, and 
lapped it up as though he’d been a Christian ; 
and I jumped into the cart and started off, 
amid cheers. We got; . up the hill pretty 
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steady. Then ^the liquor began to work into 
his head. Fve takon home a drunken man 
more than once, and there’s pleasanter jobs 
than that. Fve seen a drunken woman, and 
they’re worse. But a drunken Welsh pony 
I never want to have anything more to do 
with so long as I live. Having four legs he 
managed to hold himself up ; but as to 
guiding himself, he couldn’t; and as for 
letting me do it, he wouldn’t. First we were 
one side of the road, and then we were the 
other. When we were not either side, we 
were crossways in the middle. I heard a 
bicycle bell behind me, but I dared not turn 
my head. All I could do was to shout to 
the fellow to keep where he was. 

“ ‘ I want to pass you,’ he sang out, so 
soon as he was near enough. 

“ ‘ Well, you can’t do it,’ I called baclr. 

“ ‘ Why can’t I ? ’ he answered. ‘ How 
much of the road do you want?’ 

‘ All of it, and a bit over,’ I answered 
him, ‘for this job, and nothing in the 
way.’ 
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“He followed me for half-a-mile, abusing 
me; and every time he thought he saw a 
chance he tried to pass me. But the pony 
was always a bit too smart for him. You 
might havfe thought the brute was doing it 
on purpose. 

“ * You’re not fit to be driying,’ he shouted. 
He was quite right ; I wasn’t. I was feeling 
just about dead beat. 

“ ‘ What do you think you are ? ’ he con- 
tinued, ‘the charge of the light Brigade?’ 
(He was a common sort of fellow.) ‘ Who sent 
you home with the washing?’ 

“Well, he was making me wild by this 
time. * What’s the good of talking to me ? ’ 
I shouted back. ‘Como and blackguard the 
pony if you want to blackguard anybody. 
I’ve got all I can do without the help of 
that alarm clock of yours. Go away, you’re 
only making him worse.’ 

“ ‘ What’s the matter with the pony ? ’ he 
called out. 

“ ‘ Can't you see ? ’ I answered. ‘ He’s 
drunk.’ 
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“Well, of course it sounded foolish; the 
truth often does. 

“ ‘ One of you’s drunk,’ he retorted ; ‘ for 
two pins I’d come and haul you out of the 
cart.’ 

“ I wish to goodness he had ; I’d have 
given something, to be out of that cart. But 
he didn’t have the chance. At that moment 
the pony gave a sudden swerve ; and I take 
it he must have been a bit too close. I 
heard a yell and a curse, and at the same 
instant I was splashed from head to foot 
with ditch water. Then the brute bolted. 
A man was coming along, asleep on the top 
of a cart-load of Windsor chairs. It’s dis- 
graceful the way those wagoners go to sleep ; 
I wonder there are not more accidents. I 
don’t think he ever knew what had happened 
to him. I couldn’t look round to see what 
became of him ; I only saw hini start. Half- 
way down the hill a policeman holla’d to me 
to stop. I heard him shouting ojit something 
about furious driving. Half-a-mile this side of 
Chesham we came upon a girls’ school w^dking 
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two and two— a, ‘crocodile’ fhey call it, I 
think. I bet you those girls are still talking 
about it. It must have taken the old woman 
a good hour to collect them together 
again. ' 

“ It was market-day in Chesham ; and I 
guess there has not been a busier market- 
day in Chesham before or since. We went 
through the town at about thirty miles an 
hour. I’ve never seen Chesham so lively — 
it’s a sleepy hole as a rule. A mile outside 
the town I sighted the High Wycombe coach. 
I didn't feel I minded much; I had got to 
that pass when it didn’t seem to matter to 
me what happened; I only felt curious. A 
dozen yards off the coach the pony stopped 
dead; that jerked me off the seat to the 
bottom, of the cart. I couldn’t get up, 
because the seat was on top of me. I could 
see nothing but the sky, and occasionally 
the head of the pony, when he stood upon 
his hind legs. But I could hear what the 
driver of the^ coach said, and I judged he 
was having trotrble sdso. 
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“ ‘ Take that damn circus out of the road/ 
he shouted. - If he’d had any sense he’d 
have seen how helpless I was. I could hear 
his cattle plunging about ; they are like that, 
horses — if they see one fool, then they all 
want to be fools. 

“ ‘ Take it home, and tie it up to its organ,’ 
shouted the guard. 

“ Then an old woman went into hysterics, 
and began laughing like an hyena. That 
started the pony off again, and, as far as I 
could calculate by watching the clouds, we 
did about another four miles at the gallop. 
Then he thought he’d try to jump a gate, 
and finding, I suppose, that the cart hampered 
him, be started kicking it to pieces. I’d never 
have thought a cart could have been separated 
into so many pieces, if I hadn’t seen it done. 
AVhcn be had got rid of everything but half a 
wheel and the splashboard he bolted again. 
I remained behind with the other ruins, and 
glad I was to get a little rest. He came 
back later in the afternoon, and I was pleased 
to sell him the next week for a five-pound^ 
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note: it cost me about another ten to repair 
myself. 

“To this day I am chaffed about that 
pony, and the local temperance society made 
a lecture out of me. That’s what comes of 
following advice.” 

I sympathized with him. ^ 1 have suffered 
from advice myself. I have a friend, a City 
mau, whom I meet occasionally. One of his 
most ardent passions in life is to make my 
fortune. He button-holes me in Threadneedle 
Street. “The very man I wanted to see,” 
he says ; “ I’m going to lot you in for a good 
thing. We are getting up a little syndicate.” 
He is for ever “ getting up ” a little syndicate, 
and for every hundred pounds you put into 
it you take a thousand out. Had I gone into 
all his little syndicates, I could have been 
worth at the present moment, I reckon, two 
million five hundred thousand pounds. But 
I have not gone into all his little syndicates. 

I went into one, years ago, when I was 
younger. lam still in it; my friend is con- 
fident that my holding, later on, will yield 
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me thousands^ Being, however, hard-up for 
ready money, I am willing to part with my 
share to any deserving person at a genuine 
reduction, upon a cash basis. Another friend 
of mine knows another man who is “in the 
know” as regards racing matters. I suppose 
most people possess a friend of this type. 
He is generally very popular just before a 
race, and extremely unpopular immediately 
afterwards. A third benefactor of mine is an 
enthusiast upon the subject of diet. One day 
he brought me something in a packet, and 
pressed it into my hand with the air of a 
man who is relieving you of all your troubles. 

“ What is it ? ” T asked. 

“Open it and see,” he answered, in the 
tone of a pantomime fairy. 

I opened it and looked, but I was no 
wiser. 

“ It’s tea,” he explained. 

“ Oh 1 ” I replied ; “ I was wondering if it 
could be snuff” 

“ Well, it’s not exactly tea,” he continued, 
“it’s a sort of tea. You take one. eup of 
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that — one cup, and you will never care for 
any other kind of tea again.” 

He was quite right, I took one cup. After 
drinking it I felt I didn’t care for any other 
tea. I felt I didn’t care for anything, except 
to die quietly and inoffensively. He called 
on me a week later. 

“You remember that tea 1 gave you ? ” he said. 

“ Distinctly,” I answered ; “ I’ve got the 
taste of it in my mouth now.” 

“ Did it upset you ? ” he asked. 

“ It annoyed me at the time,” I answered ; 
“but that’s all over now.” 

* He seemed thoughtful. “You were quite 
correct,” he answered; “it was snuff, a very 
special snuff, sent me all the way from India.” 

“ I can’t say I liked it,” I replied. 

, “ A stupid mistake of mine,” he went on — 
“I must have mixed up the packets.” 

“Oh, accidents will happen,” I said, “and 
you won't make another mistake, I feel sure ; 
so far as 1 am concerned.” 

We can all give advice. I had the honour 
once of serving an old gentleman whose 
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profession it was to give legal advice, and 
excellent legal advice he always gave. In 
common with most men who know the law, 
he had little respect for it. I have heard 
him say to a would-be litigant — 

“My dear sir, if a villain stopped me in 
the street and^ demanded of me my watch 
and chain, I should refuse to give it to him. 
If he thereupon said, ‘Then I shall take it 
from you by brute force/ I should, old as I 
am, I feel convinced, reply to him, ‘Come on.' 
But if, on the other hand, he were to say 
to me, ‘ Very well, then I shall take proceed- 
ings against you in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench to compel you to give it up to me,’ 
I should at once take it from my pocket, 
press it into his hand, and beg of him to say 
no more about the matter. And I should 
consider I was getting off cheaply.” 

Yet that same old gentleman went to law 
himself with his next-door neighbour over 
a dead poll parrot that wasn’t worth sixpence 
to anybody, and spent from first to last a 
hundred pounds, if he spent a penjiy. 
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“ I know I’m a fool,” he confessed. “ I 
have no positive proof that it was his cat; 
but I’ll make him pay for calling me an 
Old Bailey Attorney, hanged if I don’t!” 

We all know how the pudding ought to 
be made. We do not profess to be able 
to make it : that is not our ^business. Our 
business is to criticize the cook. It seems 
our business to criticize so many things that 
it is not our business to do. We are all 
critics nowadays. I have my opinion of 
you, Keader, and you possibly have your own 
opinion of me. I do not seek to know it; 
personally, I prefer the man who says what 
he has to say of me behind my back. I 
remember, when on a lecturing tour, the 
ground-plan of the hall often necessitated 
my mingling with the audience as they 
streamed out. This never happened but I 
would overhear somebody in front of me 
whisper to his or her companion — “Take 
care, he’s just behind you.” 1 always felt 
so grateful to that whisperer. 

At a Bohemian Club, I was once drinking 
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coflfee with a Novelist, who happened tp be 
a broad-shouldered, athletic man. A fellow- 
member, joining us, said to the Novelist, “ I 
have just finished that last book of' yours ; 111 
tell you my candid opinion of it." Promptly 
replied the Novelist, “ I give you fair warning 
— if you do, I shall punch your head." We 
never heard that candid opinion. 

Most of our leisure time we spend sneering 
at one another. It is a wonder, going about 
as we do with our noses so high in the air, 
we do not walk off this little round world 
into space, all of us. The Masses sneer at 
the Classes. The morals of the Classes are* 
shocking. If only the Classes would consent 
as a body to be taught behaviour by a 
Committee of the Masses, how very much 
better it would be for them. If only the 
Classes would neglect their own interests and 
devote themselves to the welfare of the Masses, 
the Masses would be more pleased with them. 

The Classes sneer at the Masses. If only 
the Masses would follow the advice given 
them by the Classes ; if only they would be 
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thrifty on their ten shillings a week ; if only 
they would all he teetotalers, or drink old 
claret, which is not intoxicating; if only 
all the girls would be domestic servants on 
five pounds a year, and not waste their money 
on feathers ; if only the men would be content 
to work for fourteen hours a day, and to 
sing in tune, “God bless the Squire and 
his relations,” and would consent to be kept 
in their proper stations, all things would go 
swimmingly — for the Classes. 

The New Woman pooh-poohs tlic Old ; the 
Old Woman is indignant with the New. 

* The Chapel denounces the Stage ; the Stage 
ridicules Little Bethel ; the Minor Poet sneers 
at the world ; the world laughs at the Minor 
Poet. 

Man criticizes Woman. We are not alto- 
gether pleased with woman. ’ We discuss 
her shortcomings, we advise her for her 
good. If only English wives would dress as 
French wives, talk as American wives, cook 
as German wives I if only women would be pre- 
cisely what we want them to be — ^patient and 
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hard-working, brilliantly witty and exhaust- 
ively domestic, bewitching, amenable, and less 
suspicious ; how very much better it would 
be for them — also for us. We work so hard 
to teach them, but they will not listen. 
Instead of paying attention to our wise 

counsel, the tiresome creatures are wasting 

( 

their time criticizing us. It is a popular 
game, this game of school. All that is need- 
ful is a doorstep, a cane, and six other 
children. The difficulty is the six other 
children. Every child wants to be the school- 
master ; they will keep jumping up, saying 
it is their turn. 

Woman wants to take the stick now, and 
put man on the doorstep. There are one 
or two things she has got to say to him. 
He is not at all the man she approves of. 
He must begin by getting rid of aU, his 
natural desires and propensities; that done, 
she will take him in hand and make of him 
— not a man, but something very much 
superior. 

It would be the best of all possible worlds 
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if everybody would only follow our advice. 
I wonder, would Jerusalem have been the 
cleanly city it is reported, if, instead of 
troubling himself concerning his own two- 
penny-hali^enny doorstep, each citizen had 
gone out into the road and given eloquent 
lectures to all the other inbp,bitants on the 
subject of sanitation ? 

We have taken to criticizing the Creator 
Himself of late. The world is wrong, we are 
wrong. If only He had taken our advice, 
during those first six days ! 

Why do I seem to have been scooped out 
and filled up with lead? Why do I hate 
the smell of bacon, and feel that nobody 
cares for me? It is because champagne and 
lobsters have been made wrong. 

Why do Edwin and Angelina quarrel? It 
is because Edwin has been given a fine, high- 
spirited nature that will not brook contra- 
diction; while Angelina, poor girl, has been 
cursed with contradictory instincts. 

Why is excellent Mr. Jones brought down 
next door to b^|;aiy ? Mr. Jones had an 

T , 
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income of a thousand a year, secured by the 
Funds. But there came along a wicked Com- 
pany promoter (why are wicked Company pro- 
moters permitted ?) with a prospectus, telling 
good Mr. Jones how to obtain a hundred 
per cent, for his money by investing it in 
some scheme for the swindling of Mr. Jones’s 
fellow-citizens. 

The scheme does not succeed; the people 
swindled turn out, contrary to the promise 
of the prospectus, to be Mr. Jones and his 
fellow-investors. Why does Heaven allow 
these wrongs ? 

Why does Mrs. Brown leave her husband 
and children, to run off with the New Doctor ? 
It is because an ill-advised Creator has given 
Mrs. Brown and the New Doctor unduly 
strong emotions. Neither Mrs. Brown nor 
the New Doctor are to be blamed. If any 
human being be answerable it is, probably, 
Mrs. Brown’s grandfather, or some early 
ancestor of the New Doctor’s. 

We shall criticize Heaven when we get 
there. I doubt if any of us will be pleased 
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with the arrangements; we have grown so 
exceedingly critical. 

It was once said of a very superior young 
man that he seemed to be under the im- 
pression that God Almighty had made the 
universe chiefly to hear what he would say 
about it. Consciously or unconsciously, most 
of us are of this way of thinking. It is an 
age of mutual improvement societies — a 
delightful idea, everybody’s business being 
to improve everybody else ; of amateur parlia- 
ments, of literary councils, of playgoers’ clubs. 

First Night criticism seems to have died 
out of late, the Student of the Drama having 
come to the conclusion, possibly, that plays 
are not worth criticizing. But in my young 
days we were very earnest at this work. We 
went to the play, less with the selfish desire 
of enjoying our evening, than with the noble 
aim of elevating the Stage. Maybe we did 
good, maybe we were needed — ^let us think 
so. Certain it is, many of the old absurdities 
have disappeared from the Theatre, and our 
rough-and-ready . mticism may have helped 
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the happy dispatch. A folly is often served 
by an unwise remedy. 

The dramatist in those days had to reckon 
with his audience. Gallery and Pit took an 
interest in his work such as Galleries and Pits 
no longer take. I recollect witnessing the 
production of p. very blood-curdling melo- 
drama at, I think, the old Queen’s Theatre. 
The heroine had been given by the author 
a quite unnecessary amount of conversation, 
so we considered. The woman, whenever she 
appeared on the stage, talked by the yard ; 
she could not do a simple little thing like 
cursing the Villain under about twenty lines. 
When the hero asked her if she loved him, 
she stood up and made a speech about it that 
lasted three minutes by the watch. One 
dreaded to see her open her mouth. In 
the Third Act, so.mebody got hold of her 
ahd shut her up in a dungeon. He Was 
not a nice man, speaking generally, but we 
felt he was the man for the situation, and the 
liouse cheered him to the echo. We flattered 
ourselves we had got rid of her for the rest 
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of the evening. Then some fool of a turnkey 
came along, and she appealed to him, through 
the grating, to let her out for a few minutes. 
The turnkey, a good but soft-hearted man, 
hesitated. 

“Don’t you do it,” shouted one earnest 
Student of the Drama, from the Gallery; 
“she’s all right. Keep her there.” 

The old idiot paid no attention to our 
advice; he argued the matter to himself. 
‘"Tis but a trifling request,” he remarked; 
“and it will make her happy.” 

“Yes, but what about us?” replied the 
sam evoice from the Gallery. “You don’t 
know her. You’ve only just come on ; we’ve 
been listening to her all the evening. She’s 
quiet now, you let her be.” 

“ Oh, let me out, if only for one moment ! ” 
shrieked the poor woman. “ I. have something 
that I must say to my child.” 

“Write it on a bit of paper, and pass it 
out,” suggested a voice from the Pit. “ We’ll 
see that he gets it” 

“Shall I keep a mother from her dying 
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child ? ” mused the turnkey. “ No, it would 
be inhuman.” 

"No, it wouldn’t,” persisted the voice of 
the Pit; "not in this instance. It’s too 
much talk that has made the poor child ill.” 

The turnkey would not be guided by us. 
He opened the cell door amidst the execra- 
tions of the whole house. She talked to her 
child for about five minutes, at the end of 
which time it died. 

" Ah, he is dead ! ” shrieked the distressed 
parent. 

" Lucky beggar ! ” was the unsympathetic 
rejoinder of the house. 

Sometimes the criticism of the audience 
would take the form of remarks, addressed 
by one gentleman to another. We had been 
listening one night to a play in which action 
seemed to be unnecessarily subordinated to 
dialogue, and somewhat poor dialogue at that. 
Suddenly, across the wearying talk from the 
stage, came the stentorian whisper — 

> "Jim!” 


"Hallo!” 
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“ Wake me up when the play* begins.” 

This was followed by an ostentatious sound 
as of snoring. Then the voice of the second 
speaker was heard — 

“ Sammy ! ” 

His friend appeared to awake, 

“Eh? Yes? What’s up? Has anything 
happened ? ” • 

“ Wake you up at half-past eleven in any 
event, I suppose?” 

“ Thanks, do, sonny.” And the critic slept 
again. 

Yes, we took an interest in our plays then. 
1 wonder shall I ever enjoy the British Drama 
again as I enjoyed it in those days? Shall 
I ever enjoy a supper again as I enjoyed the 
tripe and onions washed down with bitter 
beer at the bar of the old Albion ? I 
have tried many suppers after the theatre 
since then, and some, when friends have been 
in generous mood, have been expensive and 
elaborate. The cook may have come from 
Paris, his portrait may be in the illustrated 
papers, his salary may be reckoned by hundreds ; 
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but there is something wrong with his art, 
for all tha.t, 1 miss a flavour in his meats. 
There is a sauce lacking. 

Nature has her coinage, and demands pay- 
ment in her own currency. At Nature’s shop 
it is you yourself must pay. Your unearned 
increment, your inherited fortune, your luck, 
are not legal tehders across her counter. 

You want a good appetite. Nature is quite 
willing to supply you. “ Certainly, sir,” she 
replies, “ I can do you a very excellent article 
indeed. I have here a real genuine hunger 
and thirst that will make your meai a delight 
to you. You shall eat heartily and with zest, 
and you shall rise from the table refreshed, 
invigorated, and cheerful.” 

“Just the very thing I want,” exclaims 
the gourmet delightedly, “ Tell me the 
price.” 

“ The price,*” answers Mrs. Nature, “ is one 
long day’s hard work.” 

The customer’s face falls ; he handles 
nervoudy his heavy purse. , 

“ Cannot I pay for it in money ? ’* he asks. 
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“I don't like work, but 1 am a rich man, 1 
can afford to keep French cooks, to purchase 
old wines.” 

Nature shakes her head. 

cannot take your cheques, tissue and 
nerve are my charges. For these I can give 
you an appetite that will make a rump-steak 
and a tankard of ale more delicious to you 
than any dinner that the greatest chef in 
Europe could put before you. I can even 
promise you that a hunk of bread and cheese 
shall be a banquet to you; but you must 
pay my price in my money; I do not deal 
in yours.” 

And next the Dilettante enters, demanding 
a taste for Art and Literature, and this also 
Nature is quite prepared to supply. 

*‘I can. give you true delight in all these 
things,” she answers. ‘*Mudic shall be as 
wings to :ybu, lifting you above the turmoil 
of the world. Through Art you shall catch 
a glimpse of Truth. Along the pleasant paths 
of Literature you shall walk as beside still 
waters.” 
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“And your chacrge?” cries the delighted 
customer. 

“These things are somewhat expensive,” 
replies Nature. “ I want from you a life lived 
simply, free from all desire of worldly success, 
a life from which passion has been lived out ; 
a life to which appetite has been subdued.” 

“But you mistake, my dear lady,” replies 
the Dilettante ; “ I have many friends, pos- 
sessed of taste, and they are men who do 
not pay this price for it. Their houses are 
full of beautiful pictures, they rave about 
‘nocturnes’ and ‘symphonies,’ their shelves 
are packed with first editions. Yet they are 
men of luxury and wealth and fashion. 
They trouble much concerning the making of 
money, and Society is their heaven. Cannot 
I be as one of these?” 

“I do not deal in the tricks of apes,” 
answers Nature coldly; “the culture of these 
friends of yours is a mere pose, a fashimi of 
the hour, their talk mere parrot chatter. 

’ Yes, you can purchase such culture as this, 
and pretty cheaply, but a passion for skittles 
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would be of more service%o you, and bring 
you more genuine enjoyment. My goods ore 
of a different class. I fear we waste each 
other’s time.” 

And next comes the boy, asking with a 
blush for love, and Nature’s motherly old 
heart goes out to him, for it is an article 
she loves to sell, and she fovea those who 
come to purchase it of her. So she leans 
across the counter, smiling, and tells him 
that she has the very thing he wants, and 
he, trembling with excitement, likewise asks 
the figure. 

“It costs a good deal,” explains Nature, 
but in no discouraging tone ; “ it is the most 
expensive thing in all my shop.” 

“ I am rich,” replies the lad. “ My father 
worked hard and saved, and he has left me 
all his wealth. I have stocks* and shares, and 
lands and factories; and will pay any price 
in reason for this thing.” 

But Nature, looking graver, lays her hand 
upon his arm. 

“Put by your purse, boy,” she says, “my 
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pi^ce is not a pricf^ in reason, nor is gold l^e 
metal that 1 deal in. There are many shops 
in various streets where your bank-notes will 
be accepted. But if you will take an old 
woman's advice, you will not go to them. 
The thing they will sell you will bring sorrow 
and do evil to you. It is cheap enough, but, 
like all things cheap, it is not worth the 
buying. No man purchases it, only the fool." 

“And what is the cost of the thing you 
sell then ? " asks the lad. 

“ Self-forgetfulness, tenderness, strength,” 
answers the old Dame; “the love of all 
things that are of good repute, the hate of 
all things evil — courage, sympathy, self-respect, 
these things purchase love. Put by your 
purse, lad, it will serve you in other ways, 
but it will not buy for you the goods upon 
my shelves.” 

“Then am I no better off than the poor 
man ? " demands the lad. 

“ I know not wealth or poverty as you 
understand it," answers Nature. “ Here I 
exchange realities only for realities. You ask 
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for my treasures, 1 ask for your brain and 
heart in exchange — ^yours, boy, not your 
father’s, not another’s.” 

“And this price,” he argues, “how shall 
I obtain it?" 

“Go about the world,” replies the great 
Lady. “ Labour, suffer, help. Come back 
to me when you have earned your wages, 
and according to how much you bring me 
so we will do business.” 

Is real wealth so unevenly distributed as 
we think? Is not Fate the true Socialist? 
Who is the rich man, who the poor? Do 
we know ? Does even the man himself know ? 
Are we not striving for the shadow, missing 
the substance? Take life at its highest; 
which was the happier man, rich Solomon 
or poor Socrates? Solomon seems to have 
had most things that most men most desire — 
maybe too much of some for his own comfort. 
Socrates had little beyond what he carried 
about with him, but that was a good deal. 
According tb our scales, Solomon should have 
been one of the happiest men that ever 
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lived, Socrates one of the most wretched, 
But was it so? 

Or taking life at its lowest, with pleasure 
its only goal. Is my lord Tom Noddy, in 
the stalls, so very much jollier than ’Arry 
in the gallery? Were beer ten shillings the 
bottle, and champagne fourpence a quart, 
which, think you, wc should clamour for? 
If every West End Club had its skittle alley, 
and billiards could only be played in East 
End pubs, which game, my lord, would you 
select? Is the air of Berkeley Square so 
much more joy-giving than the atmosphere 
of Seven Dials ? I find myself a piquancy 
in the air of Seven Dials, missing from 
Berkeley Square. Is there so vast a difference 
between horse-hair and straw, when you are 
tired ? Is happiness multiplied by the number 
of rooms in one’s house? Are Lady Ermin- 
trude’s lips so very much sweeter than Sally’s 
of the Alley? What is success in life?. 



ON THE PLAYING OF MATteilES AT THE 
FUNERALS OF MARIONETTES 

He began the day badly. He took me out 
and lost me. It would be so much better, 
would he consent to the usual arrangement, 
and allow me to take him out. I am far the 
abler leader : I say it without conceit. I am 
older than he is, and I am less excitable. I 
do not stop and talk with every person I 
meet, and then forget where I am. I do less 
to distract myself : I rarely figjit, I never feel 
I want to run after cats, I take but little 
pleasure in frightening children. I have 
nothing to think about but the walk, and 
the getting home again. If, as I say, he 
would give up taking me out, and let me take 

him out, there would be less trouble all round. 

336 
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But into this I have never been able to 
persuade him. 

He had mislaid me once or twice, but in 
Sloane Square he lost me entirely. When he 
loses me, he stands and barks for me. If only 
he would remain where he first barked, I 
might find my way to him ; but, before I can 
cross the road, he is barking half-way down 
the next street. 1 am not so young as I was ; 
and I sometimes think he exercises me more 
than is good for me. I could see him from 
where I was standing in the King's Road. 
Evidently he was most indignant. I was too 
far off to distinguish the barks, but 1 could 
guess what he was saying — 

** Damn that man, he’s off again.” 

He made inquiries of a passing dog — 

*‘You haven’t smelt my man about any- 
where, have you ? ” 

(A dog, of course, would never speak of 
seeing anybody or anything, smell being his 
leading sense. Reaching the top of a hill, he 
would say to his companion—** Lovely smell 
from here, I always think; I could sit and 
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sniff here all the afternoon.” Or, proposing 
a walk, he would say— “I like the road Ijy 
the canal, don’t you? There’s something 
interesting to catch your nose at every turn.”) 

“ No, I haven’t smelt any man in particular,” 
answered the other dog. “What sort of a 
smelling man is yours ? ” 

“Oh, an egg-and-baeony sort of a man, 
with a dash of soap about him.” 

“That’s nothing to go by,” retorted the 
other; “most men would answer to that 
description, this time of the morning. Where 
were you when you last noticed him ? ” 

At this moment he caught sight of me, and 
came up, pleased to find me, but vexed with 
me for having got lost. 

“Oh, here you are,” he barked; “didn’t 
you see me go round the corner? Do keep 
closer. Bothered if half my time isn’t taken 
up, finding you and losing you again.” 

The incident appeared to have made him 
bad-tempered; he was just in the humour for 
a row of any sort. At the top of Sloane 
Street, a stout military-looking gentleman 
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started running after the Chelsea bus. With 
a “ Hooroo ” William Smith was after him. 
Had the old gentleman taken no notice, all 
would have been well. A butcher boy, driving 
just behind, would — I could read it in his eye 
— have caught Smith a dick as he darted into 
the road, which, would have served him right ; 
the old gentleman would have captured his 
bus ; and the affair would have been ended. 
Unfortunately, he was that type of retired 
military man all gout and curry and no sense. 
He stopped to swear at the dog. That, of 
course, was what Smith wanted. It is not 
often he gets a scrimmage with a full-grown 
man. “They’re a poor-spirited lot, most of 
them," he thinks; “they won't even answer 
you back. I like a man who shows a bit of 
pluck.” He was frenzied with delight at his 
success. He flew round his victim, weaving 
whooping circles and curves that par^yzed 
the old gentleman as though they had been 
the mystic figures of a Merlin. The colonel 
clubbed his umbrella, and attmpted to defend 
himself. I called to the dog, I gave good 
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advice to the colonel (I judged him to be a 
colonel; the louder he spoke, the less one 
could understand him), but both were too 
excited to listen to me. A sympathetic bus 
driver leaned over, and whispered hoarse 
counsel. 

“ Ketch ’im by the tail, sir,”,he advised the 
old gentleman ; “ don’t you be afraid of him ; 
you ketch *im firmly by the tail.” 

A milkman, on the other hand, sought 
rather to encourage Smith, shouting as he 
passed — 

“ Good dog, kill him!” 

A child, brained within an inch by the old 
gentleman’s umbrella, began to cry. The nurse 
told the old gentleman he was a fool — a 
remark which struck me as singularly apt. 
The old gentleman gasped back that perambu- 
lators were illegal on the pavement; and, 
between his exercises, inquired after myself. 
A crowd began to collect; and a policeman 
strolled up. 

It was not the right thing : I do not 
defend myself ; but, at this point, the 
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temptation came to me to desert William 
Smith. He likes a street row, I don’t. These 
things are matters of temperament. I have 
also noticed that he has the happy instinct 
of knowing when to disappear from a crisis, 
and the ability to do so ; mysteriously turning 
up, quarter of a mile off, clad in a peaceful 
and pre-occupied air, and to all appearances 
another and a better dog. 

Consoling myself with the reflection that I 
could be of no practical assistance to him ; 
and remembering with some satisfaction that, 
by a fortunate accident, he was without his 
collar, which bears my name and address, T 
slipped round the off side of a Vauxhall bus, 
making no attempt at ostentation, and worked 
my way home through Lowndes Square and 
the Park. 

Five minutes after I had sat down to luneh, 
he flung open the dining-room door, and 
marched in. It is his customs^ ** entrance.^’ 
In a previous state of existence, his sool 
probably that of an Actor-M^ger. 

From his exuberant self-satisfaction, 1 was 
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mclined to think he must have succeeded in 
following the milkman’s advice ; at all events, 
I have not seen the colonel since. His bad 
temper had disappeared, but his “ uppishness ” 
had, if possible, increased. Previous to his 
return, I had given The O’Shannon a biscuit. 
The O’Shannon had been insulted ; he did not 
want a dog biscuit; if he could not have a 
grilled kidney he did not want anything. He 
had thrown the biscuit on the floor. Smith 
saw it and made for it. Now Smith never 
eats biscuita I give him one occasionally, and 
he at once proceeds to hide it. He is a thrifty 
dog; he thinks of the future. “You never 
know what may happen,” he says ; “ suppose 
the Guv’nor dies, or , goes mad, or bankrupt, 
I may be glad even of this biscuit ; I’ll put it 
under the door-mat — no, I won’t, somebody 
will find it there. I’ll scratch a hole in the 
tennis lawn, and bury it there. That’s a 
good idea ; perhaps it’ll grow.” Once I caught 
him hiding it in my study, behind the shelf 
devoted to my own books. It offended me, 
his doing that ; the argument was so palpable. 
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Generally, wherever he hides it somebody 
finds it. We find it under our pillows — inside 
our boots ; no place seems safe. This time he 
had said to himself — “ By Jove ! a whole row 
of the Guv’nor’s books. Nobody will ever want 
to take these out; I’ll hide it here.” One 
feels a thing like that firom one’s own dog. 

But The O’Shannon’s biscuit was another 
matter. Honesty is the best policy; but 
dishonesty is the better fun. He made a 
dash for it, and commenced to devour it 
greedily; you might have thought he had 
not tasted food for a week. 

The indignation of The O’Shannon was a 
sight for the gods. He has the good-nature 
of his race : had Smith asked him for the 
biscuit he would probably have given it to 
him ; it was the insult — the immorality of 
the proceeding, that maddened The O’Shannon. 

For a moment he was paralyzed. 

‘*Well, of all the Did ye see that 

now 1” he said to me with his eyes. Then he 
made a rush and snatched the biscuit out of 
Smith’s very jaws. "Ye onprincipled black 
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Saxon thief,” growled The O’Shanuoii ; “ how 
dare ye take my biscuit?” 

“ You miserable Irish cur,” growled Smith ; 
“how was I to know it was your biscuit? 
Does everything on the floor belong to you ? 
Perhaps you tliink I belong to you. I’m on 
the floor. I don’t believe it is your biscuit, 
you long-eared, snubbed-nosed bog-trotter; 
give it me back.” 

“ I don’t require any of your argument, you 
flop-eared son of a tramp with half a tail,” 
replied The O’Shannon. “ You come and take 
it, if you think you are dog enough.” 

He did think he was dog enough. He is 
half the size of The O’Shannon, but such 
considerations weigh not with him. His 
argument is, if a dog is too big for you to 
fight the whole of him, take a bit of him and 
fight that. He generally gets licked, but 
what is left of him invariably swaggers alwut 
afterwards under the impression it is the 
victor. When he is dead, he will say to 
himself, as he settles himself in his grave — 
“ Well, I flatter myself I’ve laid out that old 
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world at last. It won’t trouble me any more, 
I’m thinking.” 

On this occasion, / took a hand in the fight. 
It becomes necessary at intervals to remind 
Master Smith that the man, as the useful 
and faithful friend of dog, has his rights. I 
deemed such interval had arrived. He flung 
himself on to the sofa, muttering. It sounded 
like — “Wish I’d never got up this morning. 
Nobody understands me.” 

Nothing, however, sobers him for long. 
Half-an-hour later, he was killing the next- 
door cat. He will never learn sense ; he has 
been killing that cat for the last three months. 
Why the next morning his nose is invariably 
twice its natural size, while for the next 
week he can see objects on one side of his 
head only, he never seems to grasp ,* I suppose 
he attributes it to change in the weather. 

He ended up the afternoon with what he 
no doubt regarded as a complete and satisfying 
success. Dorothea had invited a lady to take 
tba with her that day. I heard the sound of 
laughter, and, being near the nursery, I looked 
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in to see what was the joke. Smith was 
worrying a doll. I have rarely seen a more 
worried-looking doll. Its head was off, and 
its sawdust strewed the door. Both the 
children were crowing with delight ; Dorothea, 
in particular, was in an ecstacy of amusement. 

“Whose doll is it?” I asked. 

“Eva’s,” answered Dorothea, between her 
peals of laughter. 

“ Oh no, it isn’t,” explained Eva, in a tone 
of sweet content ; “ here’s my doll.” She had 
been sitting on it, and now drew it forth, 
warm but whole. “ That’s Dorry’s doll.” 

The change from joy to grief on the part 
of Dorothea was distinctly dramatic. Even 
Smith, accustomed to storm, was nonplussed 
at the suddenness of the attack upon him. 

Dorothea’s sorrow lasted longer than I had 
expected. I promised her another doll. But 
it seemed she did not want another ; that was 
the only doll she would ever care for so long 
as life lasted ; no other doll could ever take 
its place ; no other doll would be to her what 
that doll had been. These little people are 
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so absurd : as if it could matter whether you 
loved one doll or another, when all are so much 
alike 1 They have curly hair, and pink-and- white 
complexions, big eyes that open and shut, a 
little red mouth, two little hands. Yet these 
foolish little people 1 they will love one, while 
another they will not look upon. I find the 
best plan is not to reason with them, but to 
sympathize. Later on — but not too soon — 
introduce to them another doll. They will not 
care for it at first, but in time they will come 
to take an interest in it. Of course, it cannot 
make them forget the first doll ; no doll ever 
born in Lowther Arcadia could be as that, but 

still It is many weeks before they forget 

entirely the first love. 

We buried Dolly in the country under the 
yew tree. A friend of mine who plays the 
fiddle came down on purpose to assist. We 
buried her in the hot spring sunshine, while 
the birds from shady nooks sang joyously of 
life and love. And our chief mourner cried 
real tears, just for all the world as though it 
were not the fate of dolls, sooner or later, to get 
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broken — the little fragile things, made for an 
hour, to be dressed and kissed ; then, paintless 
and stript, to be thrown aside on the nursery 
floor. Poor little dolls I I wonder do they 
take themselves seriously, not knowing the 
springs that stir their sawdust bosoms are but 
clockwork, not seeing the wires to which they 
dance ? Poor little marionettes ! do they talk 
together, I wonder, when the lights of the 
booth are out ? 

You, little sister doll, were the heroine. You 
lived in the white-washed cottage, all honey- 
suckle and clematis without — earwiggy and 
damp within, maybe. How pretty you always 
looked in your simple, neatly-fitting print 
dress. How good you were ! How nobly you 
bore your poverty. How patient you were 
under your many wrongs. You never har- 
boured an evil thought, a revengeful wish — 
never, little doll ? Were there never moments 
when you longed to play the wicked woman’s 
part, live in a room with many doors, be-clad 
in furs and jewels, with lovers galore at your 
feet? In those long winter evenings? the 
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household work is done — the greasy dishes 
washed, the floor scrubbed ; the excellent child 
is asleep in the corner; the one-and-eleven- 
penny lamp sheds its dismal light on the darned 
table-cloth; you sit, busy at your coarse sewing, 
waiting for Hero Dick, knowing — ^guessing, at 

least, where he is ! Yes, dear, I remember 

your fine speeches, when you told her, in stir- 
ring language the gallery cheered to the eehOj 
what you thought of her and of such women as 
she ; when, lifting your hand to heaven* you 
declared you were happier in your attic, wol^ 
ing your fingers to the bone, than she in her 
gilded salon — I think “ gilded salon ” was the 
term, was it not 1 — furnished by sin. But 
speaking of yourself, weak little sister doll, 
not of your fine speeches, the gallery listening, 
did you not, in your secret heart, envy her ? 
Did you never, before blowing out the one 
candle, stand for a minute in front of tiie 
cracked glass, and think to yourself that yon, 
too, would look well in low-cut dresses from 
Paris, the diamonds flashing on your white 
smooth skin? Did you never, toiling home 
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through the mud, bearing your bundle of 
needlework, feel bitter with the wages of 
virtue, as she splashed you, passing by in . her 
carriage ? Alone, over your cup of weak tea, 
did you never feel tempted to pay the price 
for champagne suppers, and gaiety, and ad- 
miration ? Ah, yes, it is easy for folks who 
have had their good time, to prepare copy- 
books for weary little inkstained fingers, 
longing for play. The fine maxims sound 
such cant when we are in that mood, do they 
1 You, too, were young and handsome : 
did the author of the play think you were 
never hungry for the good things of life ? Did 
he think that reading tracts to crotchety old 
women was joy to a full-blooded girl in her 
twenties ? Why should she have all the love, 

and all the laughter ? How fortunate that 

» 

the villain, the Wicked Baronet, never opened 
the cottage door at that moment, eh, dear I 
He ^ways came when you were strong, 
when you fait that you could denounce him, 
and scorn his temptations. Would that the 
vilhun came to all of us at such time ; 
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then we would all, perhaps, be herow and 
heroines. 

Ah well, it was only a play : it is over now. 
You and I, little tired dolls, lying here side by 
side, waiting to know our next part, we can 
look back and laugh. Where is she, this 
wicked dolly, that made such a stir on our 
tiny stage ? Ah, here you are. Madam ; I 
thought you could not be far; they have thrown 
us all into this corner together. But how 
changed you arc, Dolly : your paint rubbed 
off, your golden hair worn to a wisp. No 
wonder ; it was a trying part you had to play. 
How tired you must have grown of the glare 
and the glitter ! And even hope was denied 
you. The peace you so longed for you knew 
you had lost the power to enjoy. Like the 
girl bewitched in the fairy tale, you knew you 
must dance ever faster and faster, with limbs 
growing palsied, wdth face growing ashen, and 
hair growing grey, till Death should come to 
release you ; and your only prayer was he 
might come ere your dancing grew comic. 

Like the smell of the roses to Nancy, hawk- 
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ing them through the hot streets, must the 
stifling atmosphere of love have been to you. 
The song of passion, how monotonous in your 
ears, sung now by the young and now by the 
old ; now shouted, now whined, now shrieked ; 
but ever the one strident tune. Do you 
remember when first you heard it ? You 
dreamt it the morning hymn of Heaven. You 
came to think it the dance music of Hell, 
ground from a cracked hurdy-gurdy, lent out 
by the Devil on hire. 

An evil race we must have seemed to you, 
Dolly Faustine, as to some Old Bailey lawyer. 
You saw but one side of us. You lived in a 
world upside down, where the leaves and the 
blossoms were hidden, and only the roots saw 
your day. You imagined the worm-beslimed 
fibres the plant, and all things, beautiful you 
deemed cant. Chivalry, love, honour ! how 
you laughed at the lying words. You knew 
the truth — as you thought : aye, half the truth. 
We were swine while your spell was upon us, 
Daughter of Circe, and you, not knowing your 
island secret, deemed it our natural shape. 
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No wonder, Dolly, your battered waxen 
face is stamped with an angry sneer. The 
Hero, who eventually came into his estates 
amid the plaudits of the Pit, while you were 
left to die in the streets! you remembered, 
but the house had forgotten those earlier 
scenes in always wicked Paris. The good 
friend of the family, the breezy man of the 
world, the Deus ex Machino, of the play, who 
was so good to everybody, whom everybody 
loved ! aye, you loved him once— -but that 
was in the Prologue. In the Play proper, he 
was respectable. (How you loathed that word, 
that meant to you all you vainly longed for I) 
To him the Prologue was a period past and dead ; 
a memory, giving flavour to his Hfe. To you, 
it was the First Act of the Play, shaping all 
the others. His sins the house had forgotten : 
at yours, they held up their hands in horror. 
No wonder the sneer lies on your w^en lips. 

Never mind, Dolly ; it was a stupid house. 

, Next time, perhaps, you will play a better 
part; and then they will cheer, instead of 
hissing you. You were wasted, I am inclined 
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to think, on modern comedy. You should 
have been cast for the heroine of some old- 
world tragedy. The strength of character, 
the courage, the power of self-forgetfulness, 
the enthusiasm were yours : it was the part 
that was lacking. You might have worn the 
mantle of a Judith, a Boadicea, or a Jeanne 
d'Arc, had such plays been ’popular in your 
time. Perhaps they, had they played in your 
day, might have had to bo content with such 
a part as yours. They could not have played 
the meek heroine, and what else would there 
have been for them in modern drama ? 
Catherine of Russia ! had she been a waiter’s 
daughter in the days of the Second Empire, 
should we have called her Great ? The 
Magdalene I had her lodging in those days 
been in some bye-street of Rome instead of 
in Jerusalem, should we mention her name in 
our churches % 

You were necessary, you see, Dolly, to the 
piece. We cannot all play heroes and heroines. 
There must be wicked people in the play, or 
it would not interest. Think of it, Dolly, a 
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play where all the women were virtuous, all 
the men honest t We might close the booth ; 
the world would be as dull as an oyster-bed. 
Without you wicked folk there would be no 
good. How should we have known and 
honoured the heroine’s worth, but by contrast 
with your worthlessness ? Where would have 
been her fine speeches, but for you to listen 
to them ? Where lay the hero’s strength, but 
in resisting temptation of you ? Had not you 
and the Wicked Baronet between you robbed 
him of his estates, falsely accused him of 
crime, he would have lived to the end of the 
play an idle, unheroic, incomplete existence. 
You brought him down to poverty ; you made 
him earn his own bread — a most excellent 
thing for him; gave him the opportunity to 
play the man. But for your conduct in the 
Prologue, of what value would have been that 
fine scene at the end of the Third Act, that 
stirred the house to tears and laughter ? You 
and* your accomplice, the Wicked Baronet, 
made the play possible. How would Pit and 
Gallery have known they were virtuous, but 
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for the indignation that came to them, 
watching your misdeeds? Pity, sympathy, 
excitement, all that goes to the making of a 
play, you were necessary for. It was un- 
grateful of the house to hiss you. 

And you, Mr. Merryman, the painted grin 
worn from your pale lips, you too were 
dissatisfied, if I remember rightly, with your 
part. You wanted to make the people cry, 
not laugh. Was it a higher ambition ? The 
poor tired people ! so much happens in 
their life to make them weep, is it not 
good sport to make them merry for awhile? 
Do you remember that old soul in the 
front row of the Pit? How she laughed 
when you sat down on the pie ! I thought 
she would have to be carried out. I heard 
her talking to her companion as they passed 
the stage-door on their way home. “ I have 
not laughed, my dear, till to-night,” she was 
saying, the good, gay tears still in her eyes, 
“since the day poor Sally died.” Was not 
that alone worth the old stale tricks you so 
hated? Aye, they were commonplace and 
conventional, those antics of yours that made 
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us laugh ; are not the antics that make us 
weep commonplace and conventional also? 
Are not all the plays, played since the booth 
was opened, but of one pattern, the plot old- 
fashioned now, the scenes now commonplace ? 
Hero, villain, cynic — are their parts so much 
the fresher. The love duets, are they so 
very new ? The death-bed scenes, would you 
call them wncommonplace ? Hate, and Evil, 
and Wrong — are their voices new to the booth ? 
What are you waiting for, people? a play 
with a plot that is novel, with characters that 
have never strutted before ? It will be ready 
for you, perhaps, when you are ready for it, 
with new tears and new laughter. 

You, Mr. Merryman, were the true philo- 
sopher. You saved us from forgetting the 
reality when the fiction grew somewhat 
strenuous. How we all applauded your gag 
in answer to the hero, when, bewailing his sad 
fate, he demanded of Heaven how much longer 
he was to suffer evil fortune. “Well, there 
cannot be much more of it in store for you,” 
you answered him ; “ it's nearly nine o’clock 
already, and -the show closes at ten.” And true 
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to your prophecy the curtain fell at the time 
appointed, and his troubles were of the past. 
You showed us the truth behind the mask. 
When pompous Lord Shallow, in ermine and 
wig, went to take his seat amid the fawning 
crowd, you pulled the chair from under him, 
and down he sat plump on the floor. His 
robe flew open, his wig flew*off. No longer 
he awed us. His aped dignity fell from him ; 
we saw him a stupid-eyed, bald little man ; 
he imposed no longer upon us. It is your 
fool who is the only true wise man. 

Yours was the best part in the play. 
Brother Merryman, had you and the audience 
but known it. But you dreamt of a showier 
part, where ybu loved and fought. I have 
heard you now and again, when you did not 
know I was near, shouting with sword in hand 
before your looking-glass. You had thrown 
your motley aside to don a dingy red coat; 
you were the hero of the play, you performed 
the gallant deeds, you made the noble speeches. 
I wonder what the play would be like, were 
we all to write our own parts. There would 
be no clowns, no singing chambermaids. We 
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•would all be playing lead in the centre of the 
stage, with the lime-light exclusively devoted 
to ourselves. Would it not be so ? 

What grand acting parts they are, these 
characters we write for ourselves alo^e in our 
dressing-rooms. We are always brave and 
noble — wicked sometimes, but if so, in a great, 
high-minded way ; never in a mean or little 
way. What wondrous deeds we do, while the 
house looks on and marvels. Now we are 
soldiers, leading armies to victory. What if 
we die ; it is in the hour of triumph, and a 
nation is left to mourn. Not in some forgotten 
skirmish do we ever fall ; not for some “ affair 
of outposts ” do we give our blood, our very 
name unmentioned in the dispatches home. 
Now we are passionate lovers, well losing a 
world for love — a very different thing to being 
a laughter-provoking co-respondent in a sordid 
divorce case. 

And the house is always crowded when we 
play. Our fine speeches always fall on 
sympathetic ears, our brave deeds are noted 
and applauded. It is so different in the real 
performance. So often we play our parts to 
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empty benches, or if a thin house bo present, 
they misunderstand, and laugh at the pathetic 
passages. And when our finest opportunity 
comes, the royal box, in which he or she should 
be present to watch us, is vacant. 

Poor kittle dolls, how seriously we take 
ourselves, not knowing the springs that stir 
our bosoms are but clockwork, not seeing the 
wires to which wo dance. Poor little 
marionettes, shall we talk together, I wonder, 
when the lights of the booth are out ? 

We are little wax dollies with hearts. We 

are little tin soldiers with souls. Oh, King of 

many toys, are you merely playing with us ? 

Is it only clockwork within us, this thing that 

throbs and aches? Have you wound us up 

but to let us run down ? Will you wind us 

again to-morrow, or leave us here to rust ? Is 

% 

it only clockwork to which we respond and 
quiver ? Now we laugh, now we cry, now we 
dance; our little arms go out to clasp one 
another, our little lips kiss, then say good-bye. 
We strive, and we strain, and we struggle. 
We reach now for gold, now for laurel. We 
call it desire and ambition : are they only 
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wires that you play? Will you throw the 
clockwork aside, or use it again, 0 Master ? 

The lights of the booth grow dim. The 
springs are broken that kept our eyes awake. 
The wire that held us erect is snapped, and 
helpless wc fall in a heap on the stage. Oh, 
brother and sister dollies we played beside, 
where are you ?* Why is it so dark and silent ? 
Why are we being put into this black box ? 
And hark 1 the little doll orchestra — how far 
away the music sounds ! what is it they are 
playing 
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best novel of its kind that we bate seen for aom» years it ts apparently a first efTori, 
aad» as snob. Is really remoxkable. The story Is extremely simplei Alary Mauser marries 
her bnsbsiul for extenial, and perhaps rather inadequate, reasons, and then disoorers 
that he married her because she was an helresa She feels the Indignity aoutely, and 
does not scruple to tell him her opinion— her very candid opinion— of hie himaTlottr. lhat 
le the effect of the first few chanters, and the rest of Miss Whitby's book is deroted to 
relatlM how this divided couple bated, quarrelled, and finally fell in Jove with one another. 
Mary Fenwick and her husband live and move and make us believe In them In a way 
whwh few but the great masters of fiction have been able to oompasa"— 


TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 

By Mabel Hart. 

^Thii story Is distinguished by its pure and elegant Englltb. and the refinement of lu 
style and thought It is a lively account, with many touches of humour, of Art study in 
Florence, and the story weaved into it exhibits a high ideal of life . . . The lively, pleas- 
ant, and refined tone of the narrative and dialogue will recommend the story to all 
cultivated resdera"— A|)eerator. 

** Beatrice Hamlyn is sn emancipated young woman of the most pleasing type, and her 
friend Evelyn is hardly loss amiable. But the eleveruess of Miss Hart's story lies in Che 
simple yet effective portrait of the Italian obaraoter. The elder Vivaldi is presented to us 
ui a way that shows both knowledge and sympathy. There are pleaimg touches of 
humov, loo, in the minor personages"— fifa/un/cp /ttview. 


HIS LITTLE MOTHER, AND OTHER TALES. 

By the Author of 'John Halifax, Ogmtleuan,’ 

** *His LitUe Mother' is the story of a sister's self-sacrifice from her oblldbood until her 
early death, worn out in her brother's and bis children's service. It is a pathetio story 
as the author tells it The *beanty of the girl's devotion la described with many tender 
touches, end the question of short-sighted though loving foolishness is kept in the back- 
grouud. The volume Is written in a pleasant informal manner, and contains many tender 
gensrons thoughts, and not a few practical ones. It Is a book that will be read with ho* 
lereek end that cannot he lightly forgotten."— Jama't QattiU. 

" Tbs book is vrritten with all Mrs-Craih's graos of style, the chief charm of which 
after all, is Ui simpUcHy."— Otaipowlfierafd. 


MISTRESS BEATRICE COPE : 

Ob, passages IN THE LIFE OF A JACOBITE’S DAUOBTEB. 

By M. £. Le Clerc. 

*' This is e new one- volume edition of one of the prettiest stories that has been wiitien 
for a long time. It has sH the charm and glamour of the most romantic and heroic period 
of Fftghfh history, yet it never for an Instunt oversteps the limit of sober fact and proba* 

S n ^ way wmeb * -s so many romantic stories. The tons of the book Is abso- 
falr a^ just, and » good quaiitiee of both parties are done justice la Not that 
I as such do mote than forma baekground for tbs sweet figure of Mistress Beatrfes. 
nm or the simplest, meet ohanning, tender, sad heroic maidens of fiction. It Is a good 
gtery wMI ana dramatically told, which gives a life-like picture of the end of the mor 
pUntng ^ heroic period of onr national history."— Quwe. 
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A MARCH IN THE RANKS. 

By Jessie Fotberoiu. 

^*1Ef«r linetUiM J«wie Fotbergill wrote her edmirabte tint *The Ftnt Vilrtbiit* 
one hi^ looked fonrerd to her aoeceediDg booki with intereiit Tho preeent one te % 
pleMMt book, well-wrltteD. well-eoBceired. A book that it writtes to ftood OMMtbto 
HafUeh, and wherein the oharaeten are moetly fentiefolk and * behave ai el^* li BOI to 
be met with every day, and ooneeqaently deaervee a eonalderable meed of pralaeL*'^lfeelA 
The obaractora are ao brightly and vividly oonoelveti. and the oomplleatlone whleh go 
to make np the atorj are ao natural, ao inevitable, and yet ao freak, that the tuterem 
awakened by the opening of the tale never deetinea nntU the eloae, hot rather, ae la ItttiBg, 
become! rtober and deeper."— Academy. 


NINETTE. 

By the Author of ‘ Vera,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ Etc. 

*' A atory of enatalned power from beginning to end, it it put together aooordiiif to tho 
true prlnolplee of art; moreover, we congnunlate tbe author upon nor hem and herolM. 
Miuette, in her eimple nn taught rectitude of conduct, her innate modee^, and obild«liko 
faith, reoalle eome of the happleet touches in the Lucia of tbe immortal * mrneael Spoil' " 
— CAurcA Quarterfy RMew. 

** ‘ Ninette ' ia aomething more than a novel ; It is a earefol and elaborate study of llfo 
among the Provencal hilla, aud, ae such, deeervea special attention. It le a pretty tale of 
tme love, with its usual aocompauiments of difficulty and trouble, which are all overoomo 
in the long run.’ — Atferory World. 

*'* Ninette* le evidently based on long and intimate aeqnalntanoe with French rand 
distriots. IS eicellently written, loid cannot fall to pleaee."^iScofmiaa. 


A CROOKED PATH. 

By Mrs. Alexander. 

'A Crooked Path ' ia to say the least, as good a novel ae the beet of tho muy good 
fiovela which Mra. Aleiander has written ; Indeed, most people, even thoee who remember 
* ihe Wooing O’ I’ will consider it the most eatlsfactory of them all, ae a p/aoe of literary 
work, as well as the most intereeting ae a etory. Starting from a point ao oommoa ae the 
suppreaelon of a will, the reader before long flnda himaelf fallowing her Into the leaai ex- 
peotod yet the most natural davelopmenta reaching poetical juatioo 4t the end by equally 
natural and equally unlooked-for meana The portraiture is invariably adequate, and th* 
background well-luied."— (TrqpAia 


ONE REASON WHY. 

By Beatrice Whitby. 

"Our old friend the goveroeee makes a ra.entry into fletioB under Ike auepleee of Ben* 
trioo Whitby ia 'OneBeaeon Why * Readers generally, however, will take a great deal 
more interest, for ones, in the children than in their Inatruotreea *Bay ' and ’Rule* ai# 
oharmingly natural addltione to the children of novei4and; eo mnoh so, that Ihime it h 
period when one dreads a death-bed aoene for one of them— a faar whleh is happily hn* 
fuidllad. ^e name of tbe authoreae will be remembered by many in eonjuauiuR With 
* fhe Awaktning of Mary Fenwlok.' PrqpAtr. 

** Every page of * One Reason Why * shows the mark of a fiUah, vigonras mind Urn 
llyle ia*good— in acme parte excellent It Is clear, expiuaaive, and often rhyihi 9 lR*V» 
goetoNMNit 
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MAHME NOUSIE. * 

B7 6. Mamtilu Femn. 

" Vr. M*nTUto Ffiiii hu the of not only Melnf tnilh« bot ol dfowtaf It ptotvm 
e^qnety, Hii portroH of Molniio Noiurto U Ultbiol u wall m tooohUM^ LUw all bar raea 
abf la a bolog of ona idaa, and that Idea la bar ebUd. To kaap bar away from tiia lalan'^. 
to baft bar brought up aa a lady, It la for tbit that Nooala baa opaoad a oabaral for tba 
ntagroaa and baa aat at the raaalpt of ouatoai baraalf. Of eonraa ^a nayar oaea tblnka of 
tba aboek tbai tba girl mnat nndargo whan aba la plungod auddasly into anob a poaltlon, 
aba oeyar thtnba about anything but tba fact that aha ia to hara bar child agiun. Har 
fimdnal awakaoing, and tba atrngglaa of both motbar and daughter to htda tbair pain, ara 
maty told. 80 la wa atory of how tba; both ramainad * faithful nnto daatb.' Eiatory haa 
a power to charm whloh la often lacking in talas of higher pratanaiona"<«*-4kifiirrfatf R^ri 

THE IDES OF MARCH. 

By G. M. Robins. 

* The Idea of March * la a capital book. The plot doaa not depend for Ita Intaraat upon 
aorthlog more fantaatio than an old gentleman's betior that a family curaa will taka affaot 
nnlaaa his aon marrlea by a giran data. The oomplldatlons whloh arlaa from this aon'a 
balag really In lore with a girl whom ha beliaras to have treated hli friend, Captain Dta- 
bay. Tory badly, and getting engaged to another girl, who tranafera her affecilona to the 
aama Oaptalfi Dleney, ara anlfnlly worked out, while the dialogue la, In parte, extremely 
bright, and the deaeriptlon of the founding of the Norobeater branch of the Women'a 
Sanitary league really fnnny '^lAtfrary Wortd 

** *The Idee of March/ in eplte of Its olaaaieul name, la a story of the present time, and 
a tery good one, full of lirely conrersatlon, which earriea ua naerrlly on, and not without 
a fund of deeper feeling and higher principle '^^Ouardutn. 

PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

By Beatrice WniiBr. 

The book is a tborongbly good one The theme la falrlr familiar.— the rebellion of a 
spirited girl against a match which has bean arranged for her without bar knowledge or 
consent; her reaentmont at being treated, not aa a woman with a heart and will, but as 
* part of the property'; and her final dleoorory, which te led up to with real dramatic skUl, 
that the thing agaioet which her whole nature had risen in reTolt baa become the one 
desire of her heart. The mutual relatione each to each of the Impetuous Madge, bar self- 
willed, atnbbora grandfather, who has arranged the match, and her loxer Jooelyn, with 
hie loyal, deToted, aweetly balanoed nature, are portrayed with fine truth of insight ; hnt 
ptfhapi the author's greatest triumph is the rortrait of Mrg. Tdndaay, who, with the 
KnowfedM of the torrlhie skeleton In the cupboard of her apparently happy home, wears 
so bravsly the mask of light gaiety as to deceive everybody but the one man who knows 
her secret It la refreshing to read a noyei in which toere Is not a trace of sllpihod work" 
— 5p«ef«<er, 

CASPAR BROOKE’S DAUGHTER. 

By Adeline Sergeant. 

** * Caspar 6rool»*s Daughter* is aa good as other etorles from the tame hand-perhapa 
betibr. It ia not of tbe sort that has mnoh really marked originality or foree of style, yet 
there Is a good deal of clem treatment in ft It was quite on the cards that Caspar him- 
self might proxe a bore or a prig or something else equally annoying. Hie diugAter. too 
-dbe fair and bmooeat convent-bred girl— would in some hands have been reaUy tedfoiM. 
TbedttBenltieaof the leading altaation— a daughter oMtged to past from one parent to 
another on aooount of their * incompatibUity ’—are cleverly conveyed. The wife e ae well 
as the buaband'e part ia treated with feeling and reticenoe— qualities which toward! the 
enddleappearto a oertaltt extent it ie a story in some ways— not In all— above the 
aveiafa.*'— AfAenawm. 
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JANET. 

Bj Mrs. Olipramt. 

** * JtMi’ li one of tlit ftbUtt of the euthor'« reeenk aoveli ; perhaps the aUeel hook ot 
the kind that the hAH prodaeed since the Oerlingford series; and its ahiilty is all thk mors 
striking becanse, while the character material is so simple, it Is made to yield, fllhont 
any forced manipulation, a prodnot of story which Is riOh in strong dramatis sttnatthna* 

*’ t&rs. Ollphant's hand has lost none of lie onnoiDS, despite her eztraordlnarf-»a&d, one 
wonld thln^ exhausting— Indnstry. ‘ Janet ' may fairly rank among the beat of her recent 
produodona”— /amtt’i 

Janet' Is really an exciting story, and contains a great deal more plot and feoidem 
than has been the case in any of 3fra ullphant'a recent norela Tne character eketohes 
are worthy of their authorship.*'— Queen. 

A RAINBOW AT NIGHT. 

By the Authorejf ‘Mistress Beatrice Cope.’ 

** In common, ws should imaging with a large circle of noTaUreadeii, we hare hseo 
rather Impatiently looking forward to the time when M. £ Le Olero, the author of *Mia- 
tresf Beatrice Cope,' would produce a snooessor to that singularly Interesting and oharm- 
ing tale. Re^bow at Night,* though it certainly lacks the romantic and dramatlo 
character, combined with the fliirour of a fascinating period, which gave iMial dtstliie* 
tion to Its fomunner, has no trace of failing off in the essential matters or oonitmottcsi, 
portraiture, and style.’*— (/rapAic. 

“Thanks to an ioteresting plot and a graphic ss well aa refined manner, ‘A Rainbow at 
Night,* when emee commenced, wlU not readily be laid aside.*’— P^t 

IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

By Beatrice Whitby. 

** A deioription of a home stripped by the cold wind of poverty of , all its comforts, bat 
which remains home etdi. The careless optimism of the head of the family wonld be in* 
credible, if we did not know how men exist full of responsibilities yst free fyom uoUcU 
tndoa and who tread with a jaunty ttep the very verge of ruin ; bis ineonsolable wi^w 
would be equally improbable, if we did not meet eTorj day with women who deyotetkem^ 
selves to suoh idols of day. The characters of their charming obOdrslli, whose penury we 
deplore do not deteriorate, as often happens in that cruel ordeal A sense of fd^ese 
pervades the book which Is rarely found in the work of a lady. There is interest in It 
from first to last, and its pathos is relieved by touches of true haiiioar.**i*-r‘ 


MISS BOUYERIE. 

By Mr3. Molesworte. 


psesea neiseir, ana it is no exaggeration 
, nae appeared for years,’*— Jfornwp Peel _ . 

** Everyone knows Urs Moleaworth by her exquisite Christmas stories for 
nan guess that any novel she writes is interesting, without sensationaltsm. ThtI nipoe- 
tnent lAIeh pervades all Mra Molesworth's stories oomee evidenOy frCm a pure, ijdrittail 
nature, which onconsotooaly raises the reader’s tone of thought, irithoutaoy apj^WOh to 
dlidaotic writing,”— i^pccfator. 
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FROM HARVEST TO HAYTIME. 

Bj tbe Author of *Two Ekgush Girls.' 


Mtiiorof *Two Sogllab Oirti ' hM produced apothcr sotcI of con- 
fidendile merit, Tbe iton ii one of » rand dlitriet in Eoglend, Into wbicb tbere Intro- 


» e youat man 
wbote oarwr lu 


ne ratnra the Minor bee demoted at ttranger atiu. The writer Ic anooetriiil ebleSf In Uie 
iieeUml Ufe-Uke nfetoret wbicb abe preaenta of Roae Pnrley, tbe young lady who man- 
igea the (bra, and of tbe tillage doctor, Gabriel Anuatrong. Tbe book u one which mat 
be read wifh pleigaie.'’--»S^o(imoiL 


THE WINNING OF MAY. 

By the Author of ' Da. Edith Romket.' 

**Itletbewritlttgof one who la determined, by dint of coneolentloaa and palutaklog 
work, to win inooeaa from that portion of tbe pnblio that doea not look for the brilliant 
aebietemeiiti of genloi. bnt can reoognlae meritorlooa work. The tale la an agr^ble 
one, AOd the eharaoter of Mr. Bereaford la admirably drawn, abowlng eonaiderable in- 
a%fat and nnderatandiog. The author baa a ateady mattery oter the atory abe wiabea 
to tell, and abe telle it clearly and eloqnently, without beiitatlon and without prolixity. 
Tbe book baa thla meriW-tbe flrat merit of a no?el— that the reader la Intertaied in tbe 
people rather than tbe plot, and that ho watebea the darelopmant of eharaoter rather 
than tiukt of eTent iUferary World 


SIR ANTHONY. 

By Adeline Sergeant. 

“Sir Anthm Introdnoea two myiterlooa children, Henry and Elfrlda, into bta hooee, and 
oompeli ble wife, whom he dlalikea, to protect and tirtnally adopt them. In doe courae 
he teUt tbeie children, in hia own Tfgorona Anglo-Saxon, * Too two are my eldeat eon 
and danghter, lawtnlly begotten of my wife, once Mary Derrick, and known afierwarda 
ae HaryTatton. Ton will be Sir Henry Kteterton when I die, and Elfrlda la hairaia 
to her grandmother’e money and jewela.’ Lady Keaterton orerhaait thla terrible 
etotoment Herraaateltin a atill more offanalte (orm. Tbaranpon aha glfaa him an 
OTerdON of chloral, and flghti deaparately, and with temporary anooaia, for what aha ra- 
garda aa the rtthta of her ebUdren, but captoially of bar aon Gerard. Failure orartakea 
her, and Elfrioa, though not poor Henry, oomaa by bar own. The plot le good and 
tboroogbly ■nataliiid from flrat to laai’'->-Aca(ff/}iy 


THUNDERBOLT. 

By the Rev. J. Middleton Macdonald. 

u *Tbtiiiderbott ' if as Auitrallaa rival of Olaada Dural and Mr Macdonald raeorda bte 
daring feata wltei unflagging nm. Narer waa polleo oOear more dattad nor bewildered 
Iban the Major Deverenx, of brilliant Indian repntatlon. who, In the Auftrallan budi. 
fladt that to eateb a robber of Tbonderbolt'e temperament and ability requiree loeal 
knowiadgo, aa w^ aa other girte undreamt-of by tbe Howar oifleer. Thunderbolt goee 
to iweea undir Ihi Majors noae, daneee in tbe bouaee of bia frieudi, robe Her Majeety'e 
mafleaad diterio bai^but eonduota blmaelf with (on oceaeion) tbe ehlvalroua eour- 
teaFlbdt dbaraotorleed bia prototype Hia tragical end la told with apirit, white the book 
kao iXMUont doaeriptlona of Aoatraliaa life, both in town and oonatry.*'— >ifonieig M, 
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MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 

fi/ Beatbicb Whitby. 

‘*ThiB it ont of the moit dellghtfal novete wt hAvt rttd for ft louf tiaM. 'Bib* Ftn* 
wlek it tn * 0 Bt of doort * ktod of girl, full of tplrlt, wit, go, ftod tin, both origiatS and 
Aoqvlred. fler lover, Jack, It all that a hero ahonld be, and great and magnanunoni fta 
he it, flndt tome diffionl^ln forgiving the initme^ante mlttrett all her little tlni of omit* 
Bion tad oommittlon. when the floally thoott him in the leg*^ aootdeii^tbe nol 
tragedy of the ttory beglnt. The whole to admirable, if a little long, and Whdn 


ROBERT CARROLL. 

By the Author of ‘ Mistress Beatrice Cote.’ 

M. £. Le Olero devotei herielf to hlatorio fiction, and her tneoeti It enfilolent to Jntttfy 
her in the ocoaelonal prodootlon of ttorlee like * Mlttrett Beatrice Cope * and *Bobert Oar- 
rolL’ Beatrice Oope wat a Jacobite' t ^anghter, to far as memory tervea and Robert OairoU 
was the ton of a Jacobite baronet, who played and lott bit etake at Pretton, fighting for the 
Old Pretender. Of courte the hero loved a maiden whote father wat a loyal tervani of 
King George, and, almott equally of conrte. one of tbit malden’t brothert wat a Jaooblta 
A tecond brother, by the way, appeart at a lad of tlxteen in the tprlng of 1714, and at a 
wounded colonel of cavalry on the morrow of the fight at Pretton, lett than two yeart 
later— rapid promotion even for those days, thongh certainly not Impottlble. The author 
hat taken paint to be aoonrate In her references to the events of the time, and her blend 
of faot and fiction it romantic enongh"— AfAmwtmL 


THE HUSBAND OF ONE WIFE. 

By the Author of * Some Married Fellows.* 

It it a comfort to turn from the ilipthod Bnglitb and the tireacme slang of many 
modem novelt to the eaty and cnUnred ttyle of * The Hatband of One Wife,' and we have 
been tboroughly intereated In the atory, at well as pleated with the manner In whieh it It 
told. At for Mra Ooldenonr, afterwards Mrs, Oarroyle, afterwards Mra Pengeltey, the It 
certainly one of the moat attractive at well at one of the most provoking of heroine^ and 
lira Venn hat enooeeded admirably In deaeribing her nnder both atpeota The eoene of 
the dinner-party, and the description of the biahop's horror at ita magniflcenoe it very 
clever. We are very glad to meet leverat old friends again, especially lire. Omter, who 
is severe and arnntmg at ever. Altogether wo feel that Mre Venn’a novelt are bom tO 
which we oan confidently look f >rward with pleasure."— Gtiarduna 


BROTHER GABRIEL. 

By M. Betham-Edwards. 

** The etory win be followed ritb nnfalterlng interest Nor it tny thing short of 
mixed praiae due to several of the eptiodes and separate inoidenti of wbiehltit oompoeed. 
The principal oharaotert— Dolmar, sod’s ooutin and lover— stand out in decided and 
like relief. In the tketohet of eoenery, especially those of the coast of Brittany 
wstpeet of Ita tea. both in calm and storm, Mitt Bttham-Edwardt need not fear oomnaiteim 
with the best matters of the art"— gpecfafor « 

**Tbe book it one that may be read with pleaanie; U it flnently, flowiBgly, 
written; and it contains very pleaaant sketohot of cliaraGter."^dead(Bny; 
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A MATTER OF SKILL. 

By BKATRigE Whitbv. 

M WfM tunajm A lighter Tftln than iiaiii.1 in ber oolleetlon of aiorlea, ontitlsd *A 

HftUernf SUIL^ But the irritet with iba lama exoaUanae and froadora, and all theae 
tttttlatnra lova-atortea will be oordiatly welcomad. Lovely woman appeara iu (besa pagan 
in a Tailed of mooda, bnmorona and pathetio, and oooasionally aha aeema not a littla 
rnneartain, eoy, and hard to plaaaa.' Tba title atory, ahowing bow a atatoly girl la captured, 
after a good deal of (rouble, by a abort and cominon>placa yonog man, ia vary amuNingi 
and there are oihw iketcbea In wfaieh it ia iniereating to follow the wUea of Mother £ve 
ere ahe baa come to yeara of dlaoretlon/'*~'i4caif«}ny. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

e 

By Mrs. Craik. 

'^The new and cheaper edition of tbla intereating work will doubtlean meet with great 
aneeaaa John HiHfax, the hero of thla moat beautiful atory, ia no ordinary hero, and 
thie bli blitory ia no ordinary book. It ia a full-length portrait of a true gentJoman, one 
of natare*a own nohilily. It la alao the hlatory of a homo, and a thoroughly Engliah ono. 
The work abonnda In incident, and many of the acenea are full of graphic power and tme 
pathoa. Zt ie a book ^at few will read without bocomlug wiaer and better, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

By Mrs. Craik. 

**We are alwaya glad to welcome Ahie author. She writee from ber own convlctlone, 
end etae has cbe power not only to conceive dearly wbat It la that ebe wlHbee to eay, bat 
(oexpreis It lu language effective and vigoroua. In - A Life for a Life ’ abe 1» formoate 
In a good fnbject. and ebe has produced a work of atrong effect The reader, having read 
tbi book tbrongb for the etory, will be apt (if ho be of our pernuaelon) to return and read 
•gain many pagea and paf>iagee wUb greater pleasure than on allretpeniaal. Tbo whole 
bookie replete with a graceful, tender delicacy; and, In addition to Re other mariie, it le 
written In good earofnl ^gUah.'’«>dt/i«/ia‘um. 


CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. 

By Mrs. Craik. 

**A more dbarming etoir, to onr taste, has rarely been written. Wlibln the oompaae 
of a elBgle volume the writer bae hit off a circle of varied cbaractem, all true to oature««- 
I tmo to the hlgheit natnro—and ahe hae entangled them in a atary which keepe na 
tn ettspeaae tltl the knot ia happily and gracefully reeolved; while, at the aame time, a 
patbetie intareet la luetalned by an art of which it would be dilS mit to analyse the aaoret. 
It la a ehoiee gift to bo able thne to render human nature so truly, to penetrate iu deptha 
with racb a aaarohlng iagaelty, and to Ulnminata them with a radiance lo eminently th« 
irriter*a own.”— fAc ^ei. 
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A NOBLE LIFE. 

By Mbs. Craik. 

*»Few men and no women will teed *A Noble without (eettng themielTet tike 
better for the ^ttorV'^Speetaior. 

** A beentlfally written end touching telA It ti e noble boolL"*— Jfomev 
*' *A Noble Life’ ie remarkable for the high typen of character it preeentii end the 
eklll with which they ere made to work oat e etory of powerful end pethetifi intereek^ 


THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

By Mbs. Cbaik. 

» i The Women'! Kingdom ' eoitalnB the author't repptetion ea e writer of the pnreet 
end nobleit kind of domeetlo etoriea"— AtAriMem 

‘ The Women’e Kingdom ' is remarkable for Its romentlo Interest The ehereotem ecf 
meiteipleoee. Edne is worthy of tho hand that drew John HelKeA’'--iiferiiiiHf PmL 


A BRAVE LADY. 

By Mrs. Craik. 

“ A very good novel, showing a tender sympathy with human nature, end permeated 
by a pure end noble Bpirit"->JE'j:am(ner. 

*' A most charming story/’— iStonderd 

* We earnestly recommend this novel It is a speolel end worthy spedmen of the 
enthor’e remarkable powers. The reader's attention never for a moment jdafi."— 


MISTRESS AND MAID. 

By Mbs. Cbaik. 

** A good, wholesome book, as pleasant to read as It is inetmctive.”— ^ 

“ This book ie written with the eame truehearted earneBinese aa ' John BaUlhk ' thi 
, gpirit of the whole work is esoellent.’ — KjMenfnir. 

** A ehanning tale oharmingly told,**— dfiaiicIerdL 


LONDON : BITBST AND BLAOENTT, LI12ITED. 
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Etuh in One Volumet Crown Octav^, 3«. 6d. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

By Mrs. Ckaik. 

iSrt. JftMiiaa * tc a praUy story, written in para £agllah.'’— fAe Timn 
**TlMra is maob gooA (aalliig in tbla book. It U plasiant and wbolasoma"— diAmwani 
*A book thataU sboold read. Whilst it is quits tha equal of any of its predeoaiaors 
la ovation of thought or atyle. It Is perhaps their superior In interest of plot and 
dranatfelntaniity. Tha eharaotars are admirably delineated, and the dialogue is ‘natural 
sad clear i/emdip Petk 


HANNAH*. 

By Mbs. Graix. 

**Apoirdrral norel of soolal and domestio Ufa. One of the most soocessfu! efforts of a 
•Boeessfut novellei**— Z>a^y JYiwi. 

** K Tory pteaeaati healthy story, well and artistioally told. The book Is sure of a wide 
etfole of readers. The oharaoter of Hannah is one of rare beauty.'*— ^fandord 


NOTHING NEW. 

By Me 8. Cbaik. 

*** Nothing New * displays al those superior merits which hare made 'John Halifat 
one pf the most popular noTels of the day."— ifominy Post, 

' Thereader will find these narratives ealculatod to remind him of that trath and 
energy of hnman portraiture^ that spell over human affeotiODi and emotions, which have 
this author as one of the first novelists of our day."— /cAn Bull. 


IN TIME TO OOME. 

By Eleanob Holmes. 

u I In Time to Coma,' by Hlie Eleanor Holmes, merits a good place among one^volnme 
Mdvela The theme ie intereeting, the obaraetert who work it out have been observantly 
etodied and oarefully drawn, and the sequel lustifles what at the flrit blush seems rather 
a vagae tlt]e."«^l>tmdw AjihtrUur. 


L0N1X>K ; HC&ST AMU BUCKETT, LIMITED. 
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Each ih' One Volume, Croton Octavo, Ze. Bd. 


THE UNKIND WORD. 

By Mbs. Oxhk. 

Tbt author of * John Halifax ' hat writton many fatolaatliif storloi^ bvl wo ota oaU to 
mind Qothhig from her pen that has a more endarlng charm than the graoefnl Skotelui 
In thii work. Snoh a character ae Jetaie atande out from a crowd of heroines as tibe typo 
all that la truly noble, pure, and womanly/— fTiitfcd Servki J/ayofiiuL 


DALEFOLK. 

By Aucb Rba. 

** * Balefolk ' tells of the effect produced on a simple and Impreaalble people by a tenifle 
onrae, prononnoed by a half-insane clergyman on a parishioner whom he heUeteetobaye 
written an anonymous letter of oqpiplalnt to the Bishop of the The elottd of 

mingled awe and repulsion that rests on the family for two generatloni la forcibly de- 
scribed. But this is only a background for a series of capital sketches of Ufe as It was 
among the West Oumberland dalesmen at a period— this is the only note of time— when 
the diocese was ruled from Ohester instead of, as now, from Oarllsle. The author efidently 
writes from full acquaintance with her subject, and brings out in si fid colours the quaint, 
old festlTltleB, the dancings, and wrestlings, and oard-playtngs, the great gatherings for 
shearings and ' saWings,' all of them excuses for genial and unstinted hospltalitieB, sad 
renewals of kind, neighbourly feeling and good-fellowship, which were so needed among 
the loneliness and Isolation which were of necessity the habitual lot of the ooeuplere of 
the great sheep farms She la equally happy in entering into the waye of thought and 
feeling which must have been characteristic of the primltUe and aimple folk to whom 
the reader is introduced lu her pleasant pages'— (Tuardian. 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

By Mrs. Chajk. 

“These studies are truthful and vivid pictures of life, often eameet, always fhU Ol 
Tight feeling atid ocoaMionally lightened by touches of quist genial humour. The volnine 
is remarkable for thought, sound sense, shrewd observation, and kind and sympathetie 
feeling for all things good and beautiful.*'— J/ominy Po$l 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

By Mrs. Crate. 

“A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind^will 
written, true-hearted, and aUogother practical Whoever wlsbei to give adviee to o 
young lady may thank the author for means of dolog so.**— JE’xviwbiw*. 

“These thoughta are worthy of the earnest and enlightened mind, tho alkom'tosoing 
^aritpand well-earned reputation of the author of ‘John Halifax.***— 

“ this exoeUeni book is obaraoterised by good aens^ good taste, and feeling; and la 
written In an earnest, phllanthropio, as well ae praotioal aplrlt'*— iTors^ PotL 


LONDON: HURST AJND BLAOKETT^ LimTED. 
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BEATRICE WHITBY’S NOVELS 

EACH IN ONE VOLUME^I^EOWN dTo-ds. fid. 


THE AWAKENING OF MARY FENWICK. 

bare ao heiiUtlon la deolarlaf tbal *Tb6 Aw«kefilog of Vary reawlek ' la thf- 
beat Boral of ita Uad that wa bava aaaa for aoma yaara It la apmraatlY a drat affort, 
and. aa aaab, la really ramarltabla. Tbe atory la axiramaly aimpla ^ry laanaar marrlaa 
haraaibaad for axiamal, aod parbapa rather l&adaquata, raaaoDOt and than dlaoofan 
tbatlwnianriad bar baeatiaa ahawaa an bairaaa Sba faala the indignity aontaly^d 
doaa act aomnla to tall him bar opfnion->har vary candid opinion— of bla babarlonr. That 
latbaaffaot w tba flrai few obaptara and the raat of Mlaa Wbitby*a book la darotad lo 
ralatlu bow tbla dWldad eonpla bated, qaarrallad. and finally fell in lore with one another. 
Mary Fanwlo]i and bar hnaband lira and more and make na ballar# in tham In a way 
wbm few bnl the great maatera of fiction bare bean able to oompaaa'*««dlAinwiiin 


ONE REASON WHY. 

**1110 gorerneaa makaa a re<«ntry Into fiction under the auipioaa of BeatHoe Wbltby in 
*Oae Beaton Why.' Baaden ganerally. bowerer, will uka a great deal more Intereat, for 
onea. In tbe bblldren^fban m Ibeir inatmctresa ^ Bey ’ and * £111 • ' are charmingly natnral 
additlona to the oblMtm of noreMand : eo much eo. that there it a period whan one dreede 
a dealb-bed aoene for one of tbem— a rear which la happily unraiaried.--(7rq]ehie. 


PART OF THE PROPERTY. 

* Tbe book li a Ibozonghly good one. The theme ia fairly familiar— the rebellion of a 
epirlted girl againet a match which baa been arranged for her wltbont her knowledge or 
oonaant; bar reeentment at being treated, not ee e woman with a heart and will, bet ae 
*Mrt of the property aod her final dleco? ary. which ia led np to with real dramatic eklU, 
that tbe thing egatnat which her whole natnra had rlaen In reroll baa beeoma the one 
dealre of her neari The anthor’a greataal triompb la the portrait of Mra LIndaay, who, 
with the knowledge of the tarrihla akelaton in tbe onpboard of her apparently happy 
home, wean lo brarely the mack of light gai«^ty ea to daoalTe everybody but tbe one mao 
who koowe her eecrei — 


IN THE SUNTIME OF HER YOUTH. 

**JL deaerlpUon of a home atrlpped by the cold wind of poverty of all Ita comforia, bnt 
which remama home atUL The caralaaa optimiam of the bead of the family wonld be in* 
credible, if we did not know how men exist fall of reaponalbilltlaa yet free from aolid- 
tndee, and who tread with a jannty step tbe rery rarga of rnin ; hie ineonaolable widow 
would be eqoallr Improbable, if we did not meet erery day with women who derote them- 
aelrea to each iooia of olar. There ia Interaet lo It from flrat to aod Ita paihoa la re- 
Uerod by tonohea of true humour.'*— /Hviirafcd Umden ATawi. 

MARY FENWICK’S DAUGHTER. 

**Thia ia one of the meet delightful noreli we have read for a long tima *Bab* Fen* 
wtekie an *oat of doon ' kind of girl, full of aplrlt, wit, go, and eln. both original and 
eeQBired. fler lover, Jeek, la all that a hero ebouid be, and great and magnannnona as 
beia finds aome diffieulty in forgiving the imoucumtt mtetroM all her little etna of omia* 
lion end eommlaaloxL when ene finally ahooti him in the leg— by aoeldenMhe real 
tragedy of the atory begiaa The whole ta admirable*’— fi/ora anU ITAtfa 


A MATTER OF SKILL. 

** Lovely woman appeen in thaoe pages in a variety of moode, bumoroua and pathelie, 
and ooeetioQeMy aha aeawa not a little ^uncertain, ooy, and hard to please.' The Mtie 
■toiytebowingboirnetotelyflriieeaptnrecL efteragood deal of trouble, bye abort end 
eominoB|rieioe yoong man, la rery emoeing; end there ere other ekelebei in wbieb tt lo 
Inteieetiiif to loUow the wUee of Mother Bre ere she bee eome to yean of dieoiotloft^«» 
Aaedaiip^ 
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MRS. CR AIK’S NOVELS 

Each in One Vol^^ Crown Oetaeo, 3«. 6i, 

JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

^'Tbo a«w and ehaaper odUloa of tbit iaterMtlag work will doabtloat a«et with froAt 
ffnflcflia Joha Balifax, tb« hfro of ibii mott boaatif ul ttory. It aoordliiMy taiiai aoa ibii 
hit taiitorf It no ordlatir book. It it a fall-ltafth portrait of a tno f onttoman, Okko of 
aatnro't own nobllttF. It it alto the hietory of a homo, and a thoroo^ly EaflMi onoi 
Tho work abonndi In incldont. and It fall of f raphio po war and tmo pathoa. It in n hook 
that few will read without becoming wltar and better."— JeeknMM, 

A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

** Wo are alwayt glad to woloome thlo antbor. She writea from bor own eonvletioBa, 
and oho hat tho power not only to oonoeiTO clearly what it it that oho wiihaa to lay but 
to oxpreta it in language effoctlTO and rlgorona In * A Life for a Life ' abo It fortunata 
Id a good tnbfeot, and the hat prod need a work of otroog effooi The readari haying road 
the book throagh for tho ttory, will be apt (if he be of our pertnation) to retam and rand 
again many paget and pataaget with greater pleaaure than on, a lirtt mraeaL The whole 
book it replete with a graceful, tender deticicy ; and in addition %JM oUtar meilta» It ta 
written In good careful Engllth.**—kfA4ejM«n. 

CHRISTIAN’S MISTAKE. ' 

"A more charming ttory. to our taito. hat rarely been written. Within the oompaat 
of a tingle yolnme the writer hat hit off a eirole of yaried oharaetara, all tme to natnta— 
tome tme to the hlghett nature— and the hae entangled them in a atory whieh keepa na 
in enipeotetUl the knot la happily and graeefully reaol? ed; while, at the tame time, a 
pathetic Intereet ie enatalned by an art of which it would be difSonli to analyte the eeoni 
It la a choice gift to be able that to render h&maa natnre to truly, to penetrate Hi dtptha 
with auoh a eearohing aagaoity, and to illnminate them with a radianoe lo eminently the 
wHter'i owa"— TAi TYmci. 

A NOBLE LIFE. 

"Tbit la one of thote pleattni talet in whl;h the author of *da£n Halifax* ipeaka oot 
of a generont heart the purett truths of life."— ’^omifitr. * 

"Few men, and no women, will read 'A Noble Life’ withont finding themaeUei the 
better."-^f«c(afor. 

"A atory of powerful and pathetio intareit**— Daiftr iVitM, 

THE WOMAN’S KINGDOM. 

»«Tha Woman’a Kingdom* anataina the anthor’a reputation aa a wrlterof thapsreai 
and noblett klnttof domeado atorlea The noyaliaVa letaon ia giran with admlrahln foree 
and tweetnaaa i/liMWiim. 

‘The Woman'a Kingdom* ia remarkable for Its romantle Interaai The chanotare 
are maaterpleeea. Edna ia worthy of the hand th«t drew John Halifax.'*— 

A BRAVE LADY. 

"A yery good novel, thawing a tender lympathy with Imman natnre, and pentteaied 
by a pare and noble apirit'*— 

** A moat charming atory."— 

" We eameatly recommend thia novel It ia a tpeelal and worthy apedmeo of tho 
author'a remarkable powera. The reader'i attention never for a moment fiaga*'— Fidel. 

MISTRESS AND MAIP. 

A good, wholeaome book, aa pleaaant to read aa it ie InitnietiyaL**— JlfimatiWL 

Thiabook ia written with (he tame trne-heamd eameetneaa aa * John Halitei.* Urn 

rit orthe whole worit ia exeeneat**— JfjromiMr. 

"A dunning tale charmingly told."— dfoadorA 

LONDON : BURST AND BLACKXTT, UlllTXD. 





ISRS. CRAIK^ NOVELS 

Eaeh in One Volume (^m Octavo, 3«. 


YOUNG MRS. JARDINE. 

** * Tovoflta * Up a PTaUt itory* writtAQ In pnrt IHwmi 

* li^ & flineli food MOak In uit book It ii ploMont nnd wholmoniA**— 

**ik booiilbAt aU ibon^d nii4 WhUtl It li qnltn tho oqui^l of Any of iU prtdACMtoti 
Is oliiAlloa of tboncbt and ttyH it Li porbapi tholr napfiriur in latortit of plot and 
dramatiobittnili^. obaroeton art admirably daUnaatki« and tba dlalogoa li natural 
and atow.**— Jfor^ 

HANNAH. 

A poworfbl notol of molat and domaatio Ufa. Ona of tba moat ■aeoaiifal afforti of * 
ctutifti* &ofalltP**'*»Poflf -If^ 

A. Tory plaaaant, baaltby atory. wall and artlatloally told Tba book la aura of a wtda 
obblt Of raMOna na Oharaotar of Hannah la ona of rare beauty.*'— dfomlard 

^ - ■ r - ■ 

NOTHING NEW. 

' Kotblat Now* diaplaya all tboae anperior merita which ha?# made ‘ John Halifax* 
ona of tba moat popular worka of the day."— ^oK. 

“Tba raadar wlU find Iheaa narratiraa calculated to remind him of that truth and 
eatriy of human portraliurot that apell ofcr human affeetlona and amotlona, which haya 
atami^ thia author aa ona of the flrat noTcUtta of our day."— /oAn Hult. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 

**Thi author of * John Halifax ' baa written many raacinaling atoriaa, hut wa can call to 
mind nothing from har pan that hai a more andariug charm than the naoeful aketchei la 
thla work tluah a character aa Jeaalc atauda out from a crowd of her^naa aa the typa of 
all that la truly nobla, pure, and womanly."— (7f»(rd ServUt Moffottm. 

‘STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

**Thiee atudlaa art truthful and rlvld plctnree of life, ofteo aameatv alwaya fall of right 
foaling andoocaaionaliy lightened by touchea of quiet genial humour. Tho yolume in re- 
markable for tboogbt, found aenae, nhrewd obaerrailon. and kind and lympaihatlo fetling 
for all thinga good and beantlfuL"— /*oit 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

A book of fouud conoiel It la one of tba moat eenaible worka of ita kind, wall written 
truC'haartaA and altogether praelicaL Whoofar wlahae to give advlM to a young lady 
umy tUau toe anihor for maana of doing ro.**— jraraoinar. 

*Tbeaathou|hteara worthy of the aamaat and euUgbtenel mind, the aU-ambracing 
charity, and the waU-aamad ruputation of the author of * John Ualifai.*'*— giofigerd 

**Tbta axGOliant book ta oharactarlaad by good aenae. good tante. and feeling, and fa 
written (n an aamaat, pbllantbroplo, aa wall aa practical apiril."— 

flis “little MOTHER. 

** ‘ Hb Uttla H(#er ^ la the atory of a ab»tm’'a aelf-aacrlfloe from bar childhood until bar 
early death, worn out in bar broitaer'a and hia cbtldrea'a aerflea. It la a pathetic atory 
•a the author talli li Thahaanty of the glri*e derotlon la deaoribed with manf tender 
tondiea, and ^ queation of akort-aigbted though loving fooliabnaia la kept in the back* 
grouoA yi^ame la written iu a plaaaant Inf onnal m anner. oontalna many tender 

genemna thoughta, and not a few praotloal ooaa. It la a book t|al will be raid with to- 
taruat and thatoaunqlbe lightly forgottea."— A. Jtum'i 


LOSTDOMt HUB8T AND BLACKETT, LllfITBD. 



.EDNA\LYALL’S NOVECS 


EAOE m ONE TOLU] 


:OWN Sto-SIX shillings. 


DONOVAN: A MODERN ENGLISHMAN. 

'*ThU If ft T«fy ftdioirfblf work. The reader ii from the firtt oorHad fW»T bj the 
ghUftOt vnconfentlonality of Ita anthor *Dooo?an ' if a Tory excellent sotal; mt it li 
fomethlng more and better It ahonld do ae maoh good at the beat formon frer wrltlMi 
or delivered extemporoL 1 he atory Sa told with a grand Bimplloity» an nneoBaelonf poetry 
of eloqaence which atira the rery deptha of the heart One of the main exoeUendaa or 
thla novel la the delicacy of touch with which the author ahowa her moat deli^thd ebar* 
totera to be after all human beinga, and not angela before thetr timOi*'— dtondard 


WE TWO. 

** There la artlatle reallam both in the conception and the delineation of the peraonaiee, 
the aotion and Intereat are nnflaggingly anatained from flrat to laati and the book la pe^ 
Tided by an atmoaphere of olevated, eameat thought ^cotman, 

IN the' golden days. 

**MiBa Lyall haa giren ua a vigoroua study of aueh life and character aa are really worth 
reading about The central figure of her etorr la Algernon Sydney, and thie ll^re aho 
Inveata with a alngular dignity and power He alwaye appeara with elleott but no liher^ 
ttea are taken with the facta of hia Ufa ^Spietator 


’ KNIGHT-ERRANT. 

**The plot and, Indead, the whole atoiy, la gracefolly freah and tery charming; there 
le a wide humanity in the book that cannot fail to accompliab Ita author'! purpoea”— 
LiUrmy World, 


WON BY WAITING.* 

*'The Dean’a danghtera are perfectly real charactera->tbe learned Cornelia ospeotaUy; 
*>the llttlo Impnleive French heroine, who enduroa their cold boapitaltty and at fast wim 
their affoctlon, la thoronghly charming , while throughout the book there runs a golden 
thread of pure brotherly and aiaterly love, which pleaaontly reminds na that the making 
and marring of marriage is not, after aU, the enm total of real lifa *-^Acadmf 


A HARDY NORSEMAN. 

** AU the qniot humour we praised in ‘ DonoTtn is to be found In the new story And 
the bumonr, though never demonstrative, has a charm of its own U is not Edna Lyall a 
plan to give her readers much elaborate description, but when she does deaoribe aoanery 
her piotare ia alwaya aUre with vividneaa and grace. ^-AtAmmunt 


TO RIGHT THE WRONG. 

•* We are glad to welcome Miaa Lyall back after her long abatraotion from the flalda ot 
nroaperoua popular authorahip which she had tilled so aaooeaafally^ She again affronta 
her pi^lc with a very aerioua work of fiction indeed, and auoeeeda very well in that 
th^y path of the hlatorlogl novel ia whl^ eo many have faUed before her. That *flory 
of warrior glory of orator, glory of aoog,* John Hampden, Hvea again to ipoertain ettent, 
In that dim naif lights poaihnmoua research and loving and euthuiiattle fmaghiatlon 
whiDh Ik aU the nova Wwn do for these great figuree of the paat, reeurtaoted to make thi 
plot of a modem noidkr-^BMt md whum. 
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